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* PREFACE 

'I’his volume now forms Book I of my ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Pliysics/ meant for the 
Intermediate Course of Indian Universities. 


In the treatment of the subject herein I have 
been guided in the main by the Intermediate 
Syllabus in Physics of the different Indian Univer- 
sities. I have taken care, however, not to omit to 
insert elementary descriptions of some important 
phenomena or informations of a general character, 
such as Capillarity, Flying Machines, Molecular 
Motions in Gases, Lkjuids and Solids, etc. ; articles 
dealing with these have been mostly marked with 
asterisks. 

As for the size of the present treatise, which 
may appear to some to be rather big, I beg to 
note that in Part I which covers about half of the 
book, I have tried to give a systematic and clear 
exposition of the fundamental principles of Mecha- 
nics, which are so necessary in the study of 
Physics. 

To make the book further useful, no pains 
have been spared in inserting a large number oft 
experiments, printed in smaller types ^ for ready 
» distinction, numerous illustrations, and sets of 
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exercises, one at the end of each chapter, contain- 
ing examples of a somewhat typical character as 
well as those set in the University Papers in the 
Intermediate Examination. 

Advantage has been taken of a fresh edition o|‘ 
the book in adding some figures of general interest 
and in making slight alterations in the body of the 
book for the better elucidation of the subject 
treated. 

I take tliis opportunity to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the several elementary text-books 
on Physics available in the market. . 

My thanks are due to the Managing Projmetors 
of JJani Fress^ Calcutta for the interest they took 
in the printing of this book and for placing every 
facility in their press at my disposal. 


Calcutta, 
July, 15, 1925. 


Rajanik.'.nta i)E 
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i^NERAL PHYSICS. 

CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Science. — The word science (from Scio, ta 
know) originally meant knowledge. But the word has 
now come to mean a svstem of exact and co-ordinated 
knowledge. 


No line, however, can be drawn between common 
knowledge of things and scientific knowledge. In 


Science and com- 
iium knowledge. 


strictness, all accurate knowledge is 
science. “Science and common- 
sense are,” as Prof. Huxley observes 


“not opposed, as people sometimes fancy them to be. 


but science is perfected common sense.” 


The common knowledge is first obtained through ’ 
the five senses of sight, smell, touch, taste and hearing. 
'Fhat knowledge must next be extended by careful 
Okservatioti^ Experiment and Reasoning, The methods of 
observation and experiment are again nothing new to us, 
for we arc, all of us constantly making observations 
every day in our life and making experiments upon one 
thing or another. A scientific Observation differs from 


Observation 

scions inferences.’ 


a common observation in being at once 
full, precise and ‘free from uncoi^- 
It should be made with the assistance 
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of exact measurements, wherever possible. A scientific 
Experiment is likewise a careful observation performed 
^ by watching what happens when the 

hxpenmeii . known conditions of an event 
nature are ariificially produced, or when some of th' 
antecedents are altered. By an accurate Reason ihg* we 
learn how to state the results of our 

Reason iuh:. investigations in some general * rules, 

called the Laivs of Nature. A Law of Nature is thus 
a statement of the invariable order in which an event 
follows from certain antecedents. It is not a cause, but 
‘ the expression of a definite connection between a cause 
and its effect.' Iw example, it is a law of nature that 
. , , bodies, whenever unsupported, fall 

Uw« ol -\«t,nrc. ground; the cause is the 

existence of an attraction between the earth and the things 
on its surfaces A law of nature is thus the result of our 
observations ; it states that from a certain set of circums- 
tances a certain result always follows, — in other words, 
— Nature repeats herself. 

The Physical Science (from Greek Physike^ natural) 
means the knowledge of the Laws Nature obtained 
by Observation, Experiment and Reasoning. 

As a result of .seieiititie knowledge men have eome to discover 
also that nothin;' happens in nature by Chance 
Chance incaus or Accident. When we say that an event 

i^'iiorance. happens by a chance, we admit indirectly that 

w'e do not. know all the aiiteeedeiits uf tlie 
<‘vent. “Chance.*^ and aeeidents are onl\ aliases of ignorance.” 

2 Scope of Physics.— The Science of Physics, in 
the widest sense of the term, may be said to study the 
j)roperties of Matter and Energy. 

Matter is the material or stuff which all bodies are 
made of, and which are perceptible by us through two or 
more of our senses, li possesses certain fundamental 
properties, e. g., extension, inertia, gravitation etc., which 
shall be considered later on (Chap. XII ). 

Energy is the capacity of doing work in . bringing 
about (.hange in the state of matter against a resis- 
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tance, /. against a force which tries to oppose any such 
change. The meaning of the term will be made clearer 
when the various forms of energy will be studied 
(art. 91). 

According to the definition given above in arts. : 
and 2, the Physical Science aims at the study of the 
whole of Nature, /. all the phenomena of the material 
world. As such, it may better be called Natural 
Philosophy, for it includes within its domain the various 
departments of Mechanics^ Astronomy^ Zoology^ Botany^ 
Chemistry^ Geology^ Mineralogy^ etc., etc., each of which 
deals with separate classes of phenomena of the material 
world. 

It is now usual however, to restrict such a wide 
scope as has been mentioned above. Thus the pheno- 
mena of the growtii of animals and plants depending 
on vital forces have been grouped 
l)epart»rtents of apart under the domains of Zoology 
TOiouce for spocnal ^nd Botany respectively ; those in- 
volving the study of the nature and 
moveineiits of the heavenly bodies 
constitute the science of Astronomy \ the study of the 
minerals and that of the constitution of the earth\s crust 
form the domains of Mineralogy and Geology respectively 
and so on. 


Physics, in 
per ties only of 

Physics and 
Clicmistry. 

concerned with 
action of one 
discussed in the 


the limited sense, discusses those pro- 
matter which depend simply upon the 
state of bodies (see art. 99) and not 
on their constitution. I'he latter, viz , 
those properties of matter which are 
the composition of bodies and the inter- 
kind of matter with another kind are 
science of Chemistry. 


Expt. 1 . TTciit a quantity of water in a flask. I^ead tlie .steam 
generated tliruugli a long pipe into a comlcnsing ilaak. Note that 
the water formed from tlie steam is exactly the same thing as the 
water, from w'hich the steam is formi'd. • 


The passage of water into steam and the return Jmssage aro 
physiefal phenomena. * 
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Ezpt 2. Hub a piece of steel with a magnet. The steel 
acquires the property of attracting iron filings to it. 

Here the steel has simply acquired a new property ; neverthe- 
less it remains steel. 

EiXpt. 3. Pass an electric current through the thin metallic 
wires of an incandescent lamp. The wire is first heated up, and 
glows emitting light and heat. On stopping the current, the wire 
cools down and resumes all the properties which it had b^orc. 

In all these cases the substances do not undergo 
a permanent change : the change is . simply a 
temporaty one. These are, therefore, instances of 
Physical phenomena. 

Expt. 4. Burn a chip of wood. As the result of combustion a 
part of it passes into the atmosphere in the form of vapour and 
gas, while another part is left behind as residue in the form of 
ash and charcoal, which arc different from wood. 

Thus iron rust is not iron ; gun -powder after the 
flash is no more gun-powder. In these cases the 
substances which are charged, disappear altogether 
giving rise to the formation of new substances with 
entirely new properties. Such changes are Chemical 
Phenomena. 

It will be seen later oxi that the line of demarcation between 
Physics and Chemistry has never been a clearly marked one. 

3. Subdivisions of Physics— The science of 
Physics is usually divided into the following branches 

(i) General Physics— dealing with the general 

laws of motion of bodies (Mechanics) 
and the properties of Matter. 

(ii) Acoustics — studying the cause, the pro- 

pagation and the nature of Sound, and 
the relation of tones in a music. 

(iii) Heat — including Radiation. Studies the 

effects of application of heat on bodies 
and the different ways of transmission 
of heat from one body to another. 

(i^) Optics — studying the phenomena of LtOHX. 
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(v) Magnetism and Electricity— studying 
two very closely related subjects 

The phenomena of Sound, Heat, Light, Magnetism 
and Electricity are those of the different forms of energy 
of which the Sound-energy is due to the wave-motion in a 
material medium, while the other forms are associated 
with the vibrations in a supposed medium called Ether* 
by the scientists. 

The Ether is a very subtle and elastic medium 
which is supposed to fill , all space and to permeate all 
matter. It is probably devoid of 

The Ether weight. It is quite unlike any gross 

form of matter with which we are 
ac(juainted. In some of its properties it nearly resem- 
bles an exceedingly rarefied gas ; in others, an elastic 
solid in the extremely attenuated form ! 

Tlie relation between Matter and Ether is rather of an un- 
certain nature. The modern scientists think it probable, however, 
that “some of the properties of matter are determined by its 
relation with the ether with which it is associated. ’* 

4. Subdivisions of General Physics.— In the 

present treatise we make an elementary study of the 
portion of General Physics which again may be divided 
into two parts : — 

Part I— Mechanics, or the Science of Motion. 
Part II— Properties of Matter. 

The term Mechanics was originally used by Newton 
. to designate the Sdnce oj Machines 

Mechanics. making them. It is 

now, however, generally applied to mean the Science oJ 
Motion and Equilihnum of bodies acted on by forces. 

Mechanics can generally be divided into the follow- 
ing two branches : — 


* This is not to be confounded with the very tangible lityiid 
called Ether by chemists. 
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(1) Kinematics— or 'Fhe Science of Motion 
studying the principle of motion itself, — apart from any 
consideration of the body moved. 

(2) Dynamics— or The Science of Force, study- 

ing the properties of the forces as deduced from those of 
motion. The forces may either produce motiort in a 
body (Kinetics), or may be in equilibrium and keep the 
body at rest (Statics). * 

Part II, — dealing with the Properties of Matter, — 
may be conveniently subdivided into 

(1) General Properties of Matter, and 

(2) Special properties of Matter, viz,, 

{a) Properties of Solids 
{b) ' „ „ liquids 

(f) „ „ Gases. 


Elxercise. — I 

1. How does seieiitillc knowledge differ from common, 
knowledge ‘t » 

-. Explain wJial are iiieant by obiervation and experiment. 

3. What is a law 01 nature ? Give two exuiiiplcB of sucli- 
a law. 

4. What is 'A phenomenon in nature ? How' is it explained ? 
What does J^hysics aim to study ? 
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CHAPTER II, 


UNITS AND MEASUREMENTS. 

5. Units — The study of every science involves 
measurement of some quantities. To measure a quantity 
we must fix on some definite quantity of the same kind 
as the standard of reference, which is called the Unit of 
that (juantity. Then the whole (Quantity is to be express- 
ed in terms of this unit. 

The number of times the unit is contained in the 
whole quantity is called the Measure of that quantity. 

Thus when we say that a road is S ft. long, we imply 
that a certain length, called the foot, has been taken as 
the unit, and that the number of such units in the length 
of the rod is 5. By 2 seers of rice w’e mean, that if the 
unit of mass be i seer, the measure of the mass in the 
specified quantity of rice is 2. 

The choice of unit is, of course, arbitrary ; but to 
avoid confusion certain definite units of different quantities 
are generally agreed upon either by usage or by law. 

It is also evident that the measure of a quantity 
<lepends on the unit chosen. Thus in 32 annas, the 
unit is an anna and the measure is 32. But if a rupee 
— t6 annas be taken as the unit, the measure will be 2. 
By a change of units is meant the same thing as the 
Reduction in Arithmetic. 

6. Fundamental and Perived Units— For meas- 
uring the different kinds of quantities different units 
must be used. These may be selected in any arbitrary 
way. With the progress of the Physical Science, how- 
ever, it has been realised that there are certain relations 
that exist between different kinds of physical quantities. 
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If an arbitrary unit were selected for the measurement of 
every physical quantity, without any 
Selection of neces- consideration of the inter-relation 
wiry units. quantities, great confusion 

would result from the complicated relations between the 
units selected. 


For this reason it has been thought convenient to 
select units of certain quantities as the Fundamental 
Units and then to derive the units for 
Ueriv’^dTiTite. *111 Other (juantities from these funda- 
mental units by means of carefully 
framed definitions. The units derived in this way from 
the fundamental units are known as the Derived Units. 


It is found that in order to build up such a system 
of units, the fundamental (quantities need not be more 
than three in numlier. The three fundamental units 
generally chosen are — 


Tiic three fuiidn- 
iiu'iiial units. 


the unit of Length (art. 7) 

the unit of Mass (art. 9 ) and 

the unit of Time (art. 12). 


All other units of the system are derived units and 
may he expressed in terms of these. Thus a unit arm is 
defined as the area of a square, of which the side is of 
unit length, and is, therefore, derived from the unit, of 
length : again a unit velocity is that of a body which 
moves over unit length in^^unit time, and hence is derived 
from the units of length and time, and so on. 


There are two recognised systems according to which 
the units are chosen : one, the French or C. G. S. 

system, and the other, the English or 

of nnitr*’ S- system. In the F. P. S. 

System the foot the pound and the 
second are taken as the units of length, mass and lime 
respectively. In the C. G. S. system which is in com- 
mon use in France and is more conveniently adopted for 
all scientific purposes, the units of length, mass and time 
ate taken to be a centimetre, a gramme and a second 
''cspecth ely. 
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7. Unit of Length— ^rhe most convenient unit 
of length in common use in England is the foot (//.;. 
A foot is one-third of a yard. The Yard is defined 
by an Act of Parliament as the 
‘ straight line or the distance between 

two marks on a certain bronze bar, now kept at the 
Standard Office of the Board of I'rade in London, at a 
temperature of 62“ Fahrenheit. 

The foot, the inch and its subdivisions are sub- 
multiples of the Yard, wliile the furlong, the mile etc., 
are the multiples. 

The unit of length in the C. G. S. system is the 
Metre. It was originally defined by the French Re- 
public (in 1801) as the ten-millionth ( t / io ^) part of 
an arc of the earth measured from the Niirth Pole 
to the Kcjuator along the meridian passing through 
Paris. Tlie metre is now defined, however, as the length 
of a certain platinum rod at o'‘C, kept 

w i tMie. Archives in Paris. This is- 

now known to be not exactly one ten-millionth of a 
f|iiadranl ; it is too short by about 2 mm, 

A metre is divided into tenths (Deri), hundredths- 
{Centi) and thousandths (Milli) ; thus 

I metre (wi)= 10 Deei-inetro8 (dm,) 

= 100 Centi-inetres (rw ) 

= 1000 Milli- metres (ww.) 

For the multiples of a metre we have 

10 metres = 1 Deuu> metre (dm,) 

100 „ = I Ilecto-metre (I/m.) 

1000 „ = I Kilo-metre (Am,) 

For laboratory measurements, the unit of length - 
generally adopted is the Centimeter, 

The relative magnitude between the units in the. 
two systems is shown below with sufficient accuracy : — 

1 metre =3*37 inches = 1*00 yds. 

1 inch =2’o4cm. 

1 mile =1'6 kilometre. 

1 kilometre =0*62 miles, i. e,=io;H of a mile approx. 
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8. Measurements of Lengths.— For finding the 
length or distance between two points in physical 
measurements various appliances are used according to 
the accuracy desired. For all ordinary purposes a Metre- 
Scale can be used. It is usually made of box-wood or 
steel, and is generally graduated in inches and tenths of 
an inch along one edge or on one side, and in centi- 
metres and millimetres along the other edge i or the 
other side. 

Expt. 5. Take a metre scale and examine it. Find from the 
scale the equivalent of a decimetre in inches. 



Fig. 1. 

Use of a Scale. 


Such a scale can be directly placed alongside the 
length to be measured (fig. i.) and then the length is 
to be read off from the graduations of 
the scale. Where the direct application 





Fig. 2. 

Beam-Compass. 

of the bcale is not convenient, a pair of 
ordinary dividers or modified form of 
divider*, such as the Beam-Compass (fig. 2) or the Simple 


Fig. 3. 
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Calipers (tig. 3.) may first measure off the required 
distance and then referred to a scale. With a scale 
divided into tenths of an inch or millimetres it is possible 
with a little care and practice to measure approximately 
by eye a length within a hundredth of an inch or to 0 
tenth 6f a millimetre. 

In cases where a greater accuracy is wanted, the simple 
process of furthur subdivision of the scale does not help 
much. Other mechanical contrivances have to be 
adopted. Of these, the most commonly used are the 
Vernier and the Micrometn ScretiK 

'I’he Vernier (fig. 4.) is a short, auxiliary scale that 
is used with the main measuring scale to estimate 
lengths to some particular fraction of the smallest 
division on the scale.* 


1 

■1 


m 

m 

"nriiP'' 

um 


1 

113 

Bsn 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

i 

1 

■I 

k 



■ 

in 



s 

Fig. 4. 
Tile Vernier. 


It is so graduated that a certain length of the main 
scale corresponding lo « equal divisions in the vern^r is 
divided into either « + t or « - t equal divisions. Thus 
measurements can be made up to i/« of the scale 


division, for 


if 

and 

then 


s =• value of one scale divisiou 
z, = „ ,* „ vernier 

l)j =nv. 


or 


V = 


»± 1 


5 


n 


Diff, of s and v * ^ . s ; this is called the Least Coun. 
n 

i. • 

of a vernier. 

* See also De's Intermediate Practical Physics. , ^ 
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How to use ii 


The position of the pointer or the line marked zero 
• on the vernier is read off from the main scale, 'fo this 
is added the product of the least 
count and the number of divisions of 
the vernier where coincidence occurs 
with an opposite scale-division. 

'Fhe principle of the vernier is applied to number 
of nicasurin.t; instruments, e. the slide-calipers, the 
catheto meters, the travelling vcrnier-microsco])es, the 



Fjg. 5. — Slide-calipers. 

tclescope.s, the sjiectromelers etc. etc. The simplest of 
these is the Slide-calipers (fig. 5). 

A slide-calipers consists of a steel scale and two 
steel jaws One of the jaws is fixed at one end of th(‘ 
scale at right angles to it, while the other which is 
provided with a vernier and a fixing nut, is movable 
along the scale. When the two jaws are in contact, the 
zero of the vernier coincides with the zero of the scale. 
Hence when the jaws are taken apart, the gap between 
them i‘: measured by the scale reading. 

In the Micrometre Screw the motion of a screw is 
utilized.. tThis is simply a very accurately cut screws 
of a small pitch moving in a fixed nut. It is provided 
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with a large circular head, the circumference of which 
is divided into a convenient number of equal parts, say 



Fig. 6. — Scrcw-gau"e. 

50 or TOO, so that a fraction of complete rotation can 
be read, lo indicate the number of complete turns 
of the screw, a straight scale is fixed parallel with* the 
axis of the screw. The 
theory of this is very 
simple. For one com- 
plete turn of the screw 
its point ^ill move through 
a distance equal to the 
pitch of the screw, to 
the distance between the 
consecutive threads. Sii])- 
pose the pitch of the 
screw is i mm , and the 
head is divided into 500 
equal parts. Hence the 
turning through one divi- 
sion on the head corres- 
ponds to a movement, for- 
wards or backwards, of the screw-poini througli yj- of Imm 
i, <?., 001 nm. Hence readings accurate to a thousandth 
of a millimetre can be obtained with this micrometer 
screw. Two most commonly used instruments that 
work on this plan are the Screw-gauge (fig. 6 . ) and the 
Spherometer (fig. 7)*. " , 

* For a full description of these two instrum^tsTsee ^*7 Tnter^ 
tncdiatA Practical Physics. • 



Fig. 7- 
Spherometer. 
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9. Unit of Mass. — The mass of a body may be 
defined as the total quantity of matter contained in 
it. It does not depend on the volume or space which 
it occupies. Hius a piece of india-rubber when com- 
pressed' has a different volume, but retains the same 
mass. The mass is* altered only by changing the 
quantity of matter in the body,-rin other words,— when 
the body gains or loses matter. ^ 

To measure any mass, we must select a unit of mass. 
The standard unit of mass in England is the Pound 
Avordupois (/d), which is the mass of a certain piece of 
platinum that is preserved, like the standard yard, at the 
office of the Board of Trade. 

. Multiples and Suh multiples of the Pound, 


T ton 

= 20 cwt. 

= 2240 lb. 

1 cwt. 

= 4quai'ters 

= 122 Jb. 

1 stone 

= 14 lbs. 


1 lbs. 

sslO ()2!8. 

= 7000 grains. 


1 OZ. 

= 437 5 grains. 


The unit of mass in the C. G. S. system is the 
Gramme or (^w.) which is one thousandth of a 
standard kilogramme. The standard kilogramme is 
defined to be the mass of a certain lump of platinum 
kept in the Archives at Paris. 1 he gram was originally 
defined as the mass of a cubic centimetre of distilled 
water at 4 C. Accurate measurements have shown that 
the two units are not exactly the same ; but for all 
ordinary' purposes the latter statement is sufficiently 
nearly correct. ^ 

Multiples and Sub-multiples of the Gmm. 

1 kilogram (/*^,)=r 10 hecto.gramB= 100 decagrams. 

* 1000 grams. 

i gram = 10 deci-grame = 100 centigrams 

= 1000 milli.grams (w^.) 
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The relative magnitude of the pound and the gramme-, 
is given below 

1 kilogramme := 2*204 pounds = 2 \ lbs. nearly 
1 gramme as *002 pounds si 6*4 grains. 

,1 pound s= 463-6Q grams. 


10. Mass and Weight — It is necessary at this stage: 
to understand clearly the distinction between mass and 
weight of a body. From our daily experience we- 
are familiar with the fact that all bodies on the earth 
possess weighty due to which they constantly tend to fall 
to the earth. The real cause of the weight of a body 
is the attraction exerted between the earth and the body, 
due to which, the earth, having a much large rrnass, pulls 
the body towards it. The centre of the earth is the 
point from which its attraction may be regarded to be 
exerted. 


The weight of a body is thus the result of the 
earth’s attractive pull exerted on the body. Now the 
magnitude of this pull,— hence the weight of a body, — 
depends upon the mass of the body and upon its distance 
from the centre of the earth (art. 105). At a givem 
placey therefore, the weight of a body is proportional 
to its mass ; in other words, bodies which are equal in 
weight are also equal in mass. On this basis masses are 
measured or compared by the pro- 
cess of weighing. Indeed, the: 
measure of mass by weight is so 
general, that the two words are commonly used as 
synonymous. 


Principle of 
weighing. 


But the mass and the weight are not the same thing. 
While the mass of a body remains coi\stant unless matter 
be added to or taken away from it, its weight may vary 
Irom place to place as its distance from the centre of the 
earth changes. For example, the weight of a body is 
found to increase slightly, when it is taken from the 
equatorial region to the polar regions.* Again a body ij 
observed to lose its weight, though very slightly, when it 


* For an explanation of this fact see art. 46. 
2 a p. — D b. 
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is taken to a considerable height above the sea-level, 
as on a mountain top or in a balloon ascent. 

11. Measurement of Mass. — It has been shown 
in the last article that as the weight of a body is directly 
pioportional to its mass, any two masses are compared liy 
the process of weighing, 'fhe instrument used for the 
purpose is the Balance (6g. 8). 

The ordinary balance consists of a horizontal Beam 
(i in fig. 8) balanced on a Knife-edge of a triangular 
prism fixed at its middle. The knife-edge which is made 
of steel or agate to miniiuise friction, rests upon a ])hte 



Fig. s. 

Balaiicu. 

of Steel or agate fixed on the top of the supporting Pillar. 
At the extremeties of the beam there are two knife-edges 
tturned upwards to support the inverted SHrfups ( 2,2 
fig. 8) Trom which tbe Scale-pans are suspended. Hence 
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the arms of the beam measured from the fine knife-edge 
.at the centre to those at either end are equal. A long 
Pointer P, which is attached at its upper part to the 
centre of the beam, oscillates with it ; when the beam 
Is horizontal, the lower end of the pointer points to the 
AQTO mark of a graduated arc fixed on the pillar. 

To preserve the sharpness of the knife-edges, the 
beam, when not in use, rests ujX)n the Arresting A /Tange- 
meat, the under surface of the pans just touching the 
base-board at the same time. To secure this, the central 
pillar which sup])orts the beam am he lowered by 
means of a small key or an eccentric arrangement fixed 
at the base of the pillar and worked by a small handle 
shown at the front of the base-board. When the pillar 
is raised, the beam swings freely on the central knife- 
edge and the balance is ready for use. 

The body to be weighed is placed on one pan and the 
standard weights, /. e?., the multiples and the siibiniiltiples 
of the unit mass 
are placed on the 
other pan until 
equilibrium is es- 
tablished, e,y the 
beam is quite hori- 
zontal*. Frojii 
the principle of 
levers (art. 74), it 
follows that as 
the arms are 
etjual, the two Fig. 9. 

weights on the Wei.H,t.h„x. 

T)ans are e(]ual. 

And as weight is proj^orlional to' the mass, we can say that 
the corresponding masses are also equal. 

The masses which are,used as standard weights are 
contained in a weight-box (fig 9). The weights are 


* For directions in using a balance see De’s' Intermediate 
Practical Physics. 
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arranged within the box in an order, each being placed in 
ci. j j . 1.x a separate groove. The order of 
S n ardweig s- arrangement of the weights in an 

ordinary box is usually as follows — 


(1) Brass weights, — 

100, 50, 20, 20, lO-^^ 
5, 20, 

(2) Fractional weights, — 



0 5 , 

2 , 

• a , 

*1 

gms. 

marked 

r>oo, 

200 , 

200 , 

iOO 

tngms. 


05 , 

‘ 02 . 

• 02 , 

•01 

gms. 

marked 

50 , 

20 , 

20 , 

10 

mgs. 


These fractional weights which are generally made 
of light aluminium, fit into separate compartments and are 
all covered with a thick glass slab. On otie side, a pair 
of forceps is also provided. 


Another kind of instrument which is sometimes used 
for a quick and approximate measurement of weights is 
the Spring- Balance. One form of it, 
represented in fig. lo consists of a 
spiral spring, the upper end of which 
is secured to the top of the instrument, 
and the lower end is attached to a 
straight rod. The rod carries an index 
or a pointer which moves along a scale 
and has a hook attached to its bottom. 
When an object is hung upon the hook, 
the spring is stretched, until its elastic 
forces balance the weight of the body. 
The scale is previously graduated by 
hanging various known weights from 
the hook and marking their weights 
opposite the positions of the pointer 
along the scale The space between 
Pig. 10. two such marks is subdivided into 
Spring-balance, equal divisions, for the extension of 
•the spring is found to be quite regular. 



12« Unit of Time — The standard unit of time is 
•derived from the rotation of the earth on its axis, which 
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is revealed to us by the apparent motion of the sun 
across the sky by day and of the stars by night. 

The interval of time that elapses between two suc- 
cessive passages, called transits^ of the sun across the meri- 
dian of any place is called an Apparent solar day. By * 
careful observations with accurate instruments it is found 
that the length of this apparent solar day is not always 
the same, but it slowly increases and then slowly de- 
creases. After a year, i. e , 365^ days the earth comes 
back to exactly the same position in her orbit with regard 
to the sun ; and the length of the apparent solar day 
goes through the same cycle of variation from day to day. 
If however, we add together the lengths of all the appa- 
rent solar days and divide the sum total by 365^, we get 
an average value of this interval which is called the 
Mean solar day or an ordinary day. The mean solar 
day is constant from year to year. It is this mean solar 
day whose subdivisions are measured by our clocks and 
watches, such that 

I mean solar day s 24 hours 3x24 x 60 minutes 
S 3 24 x 60 X (K) 3 b K6400 seconds 

The mean solar second, which is the part of 

a mean solar day, is the unit of time generally adopted 
in all physical measurements. 

Astronomers use another unit of time called the Sidereal 
second. The interval of time that elapses between two sucoessive 
transits of a fixed star across the meridian of a place is found to 
remain constant. It is called the Sidereal daj^. Astronomers use 
sidereal clocks indicating sidereal hours, minutes and seconds of 
a moan solar day, 

The sidereal day is calculated to be et^ual to 23 hours 56 
minutes 4*09 seconds of a mean solar day. 


13. Measurement of Time-— Perhaps the earliest 
method of reckoning the hours of the day was by means 
of the Sun-dial. A Hat metal disc, with the hours of the 
day marked uppn it in a certain order, has a large pin 
or style, as it is called, standing in the centre of the plate 
so as to cast a shadow on the right hour, so long as the* 
sun is shining. 
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Other useful contrivances that come to be used to in* 
dicate shorter periods of time arc the Water-clocks and the 
Sand-glasses^ the construction of which are based on the 
rate oi' flow of water or fine sand through a small opening. 

Towards the latter part of the sixteenth century (in 
1584) Galileo discovered the laws of oscillation of a 
pendulum (art. 86). He discovered that a pendiAum 
which is simp])’ a weight at the end of a string will 
always take the same time to swing backwards and 
forwards, so long as the string is of the same length. 
In 1 65s, Huyghens first applied the pendulum to regulate 
the motion of clocks. 

The instrument generally used for the measurement 
of time is a Clock or a Watch. 'I'he mechanism in the 
clock is regulated in its motion by the oscillations of a 
pendulum, and that in a watch by the oscillations of a 
flat elastic spring, called the balance-spring. A Chrono- 
meter is an accurately constructed watch that keeps time 
with perfect regularity. Another variety of watch is the 
Stop-watch which has a large 
‘second’ hand revolving over the 
main dial once in a minute and a 
smaller ‘minute’ hand revolving 
over a smaller dial once in 
30 minutes. The watch is 
provided with a spring stud 
at the top by pressing which 
the ‘second hand’ is started, and 
again stopped at any time by 
pressing it a second time. On 
pressing the stud a third time, 
the second hand flies back to 
the xero position. An ordi- 
Fi«. 11. nary stop-watch generally mea- 

M Citron omi*. sutes time up to gth of a second. 

It is very convenient to use 
whore a particular interval of lime is to be noted. 

Anothef instrument, called the Metronome (fig., ii) 
is much used to mark the time in practising music. 
r 
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It is virtually a pendulum provided with a ticking 
niechanism and is so constructed that its time of 
oscillation varies within certain limits. In fig. it* 
the bob of the pendulum is just behind the wooden cover 
in front ; a small weight slides along the rod of the pen- 
dulum and can be fixed in any position. If the sliding 
weight is moved up, the pendulum swings slower ; and 
when it is moved down, the oscillations become quicker. 
Behind the sliding weight is' a scale on which arc written 
the numbers of ticks which the pendulum will make in a 
minute, when the sliding weight is at difiFerent heights 
along the rod. For example, if the weight be at the 
number 150, it means that 150 ticks would follow one 
another in i minute ; hence the interval between two 
consecutive ticks is or 40 of a second. 

14. Measurement of Area — For all scientific 
purposes, the unit of area is a s(iuarc of which each side 
is of unit length. In the C. G. S. system the unit of 
surface is a square (entimetre (sq, m,\ The British unit 
of area in physical measurements is a square foot. 

For multiples and submultiples, we have 

I N<|. cm. s= 10 mni x 10 mm s 100 sq. nini 

I sq. metre = 100 cm x 100 cm = 10,000 sq. eras 

1 Bq. yd = 3 ft. X 3 ft. = 0 sq. ft. 

1 sq. ft. = 12 in. x 12 in. = 144 sq. in. 

fhe numerical relation betw^een a sq. cm. and a sq» 
in. is shown below : 

1 sq. cm — O'lw) sq, inch. 

1 sq. in. = U*45 sq. cm 

1 1 is convenient to remember that 31 square inches 
are almost exactly equal to 200 s(|uare centimetres. 

'fhe areas of regular plane figures can be readily cal- 
vulated by the application of geometrical formulae on 
the measurements of necessary lengths. Thus 

the area of • 

a PafalIelogrHm= base x perpendicular lit. = ad, 

V Triangle = .^base x altitude. * ^ ]dh. 

a Circle = » x (radius/- = irr<f where Tr=s3*14iu! 
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an Ellipsis = V x semi-major axis x se&ii-minor axis. 

the snrfaoo of a 8phere=4 x(radmB)‘*^. 

the carved surface of a cones I slant, height x oircamference 

of base. 


The area of an irregular plane figure may be experi- 
mentally determined by placing the figure on a sheet of 
•cardboard or a thin metallic foil of uniform thhdcness, 
and then cutting it out and weigh- 
Area by • weight of a knonvn area 

'woig if'g. same card or foil is then 

measured. From the comparison of the two weights 
the area of the figure is calculated. 

Another method is to transfer the figure to a piece 
of squared paper and to count the 
-pa )er*^^ number of small squares^ included 
within the figure. I'he product of 
this number and the known area of a small square 
•determines the area of the figure.* 


15. Measurement of Volume.-— The unit of 
volume for all physical measurements is the volume of 
a cube, each edge of which is of unit lengh. In -the 
C. G. S. system the unit is the cudu centimetre (c, For 
commercial purposes, the unit of volume is the Litre, 
which is looo c\ c. Large volumes of a liquid or a gas 
are generally expressed in litres. 

The British unit of volume 'is the cuh'c Joot, The 
unit in which volumes of a liquid are measured is a pint 
.such that 

J gallon = 4 quarts =8 pints. 

1 pint =20 ounces. 

The volume of any regular is obtained by the 
application of formulae and the measurement of the 
necessary dimensions of the solid. Thus the volume 

Of a cylinder = area of base x height A. 

Of a parallolopiped = height x area of base. 

Of a pyramid = J base x height, 

t )f a cone = 4 x area of base x height. 

• Of u sphere (xadius)'*^. 

' See^ihe^ Author’s intermediate Practical Physics. 
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The volume of a solid body, regular or irregular, 
may be easily obtained by the method of displacement 
of water. The solid is tied with 
a string and gently lowered into a 
tall jar, provided with a spout at 
the side and filled with water. 

The w*ater displaced by it raises 
the level of water, and the surplus 
ilowing off by the spout is 
■collected in a graduated cylinder 
•G (fig. T2), which measures the 
volume.* 

A more accurate method of 
finding the volume of a solid is 
by the application of Archimedes' 

I^rinciple (art 141). A body is 
first weighed in air by a com- 
mon balance and then in w^rter. 

The loss of weight of the body in 
water measures the buoyancy in Vol. by displacement 
grammes which is numerically water. 

c(]ual to the volume of the body in cubic centimetres. 

The volume is also obtained by dividing the weight 
of a body by its known density from the relation 
^ M^vp 

where M is mass of the body, v its volume, and P its 
density (see art. 109 ). 

The volume of a liquid is measured by the measur- 
ing vessels, e,g,y the measuring flask, pipette, burette, 
graduated cylinder etc. (figs. 13-16).! pipette vs main- 
ly used for transferring small quantities of a liquid of 
known volumes. The graduated cylinder is used to 
measure rather a large quantity of a liquid to no higher 
iiccuracy than to the nearest whole cubic centimetre. 
The burette is used for measuring a given volume 



* See De^s Practical Physics, 
t See Prac. Physics. 
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of a liquid with greater accuracy ; a glass float in. 
generally placed inside a burette to help ^ 

in taking the reading of the liquid [j 

meniscus. " - I 



Fi«. 13. Fig. 14. 
MoHsiirin^ Flnsk. Pipette. 


Fig. ir>. Fig. 16 

Graduated Burette 

Cvlirider. 


16. Measurement of Angle.— The ordinary unit 
adopted for measuring angles is the Degree. A degree 
is Tf\yth part of a right angle. Hence 360° correspond 
to a complete rotation. A degree is divided into 60 
minutes and each minute into 60 seconds. 

The magnitude of an angle is found in practice 
by means of Protractor '(fig. 17). A protractor is in 
its siriplcst from a divided circular scale. 

Another unit of angle which is fretiuently used for 
theoretical ^purposes, is the Radian. It is the angle 
subtended at the centre of a circle by an arc of a circum- 
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ference taken equal in length to the radius. When 
the radian is used as the unit, an angle is said to be 



Kig. 17. 

A Protractor, 

mtiasiired in the Circular Measure. If is an angle sub- 
tended at the centre of a circle of radius r by an arc 
of length ^7, then O^a/r radians. 

Hence the angle subtended at the centre by the 
circumference of a circle of radius r is 2’nrlr or 27r 
radians. 

Hence 27 r radians — 360" 

Therefore 1 radian =3607277 *5 7". 29 5S. 
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S(me Useful Constants, 

1 inch ^ 2*54 centimetres. 

1 metre = 39*37 inches. 

1 mile = 6280 ft. s 80 chains. 

1 fathom = 8 ft. 

< 

69 miles = 60 nautical miles. 

1 knot B 1 nautical mile per hour. | 

= 6080 ft, per hour. 

1 chain = 66 ft. 

1 sq. in B 6*45 sq. cm. 

1 cu. in. B 16*39 cubic centimetres. 

1 sq. metre = 1550 sq. in. 

] cu. metre = 61,025 cu. in = 35*31 cu. ft. 

B 1 ‘308 cubic, yard. 

Weight of 1 cu. ft. of pure water at 62 ®Fb 62*3 lbs. 
Do of I gallon „ = LO lbs. 

1 lb avordupoisBTOOO grains = 453*6 grams. 

1 kilogram =1000 grams = 2*204 lbs. 


Exercise. — ll. 

1. What arc the three fundamental physical units and 
»why are they so called ? 

2. (tf) How is the British unit of length defined ? (iivu 
its principal multiples and submultiples- 

(^) What IS a Metre ? (live the equivalents of the 
foot and inch in centimetres. 

3. iiixpiairi the statement that we measure mass by 

rtfjight. * 

4. Compare the British and French units of mass. 
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*5. (tf ) Wbat is a spring-balaDce and what is its advan- - 
tage over an ordinary balance ? 

(^) A set of observations taken with a spring-balance 
is given thus : 

Wt. in the pan (in grammes), — 

" , 10, 20, 30, 40. 50, 60, 70, 90, 

Extension in mm. — 

6. 13, 20. 24 5, 30'5, 38*5, 42 '2, 55. 

By tneaiiB of a graph find the approximate relation between • 
these two quantities. Find the magnitude of the weight 
that will extend the above spring by 40 mm. [C. U — /9/^- 

6. How will you find the volume of an irregular solid? 

How do you check it ? [C. U . — 

7. Explain the meaning of an apparent solar d^y and a 
mean solar day. 

8. Define mass, volume and density ; state the relation that 
exists betYreen them. 

What do you consider the best materials for the weights- 
in an accurate box of weights ? Why is aluminium generally 
used for the fractions of a gram ? [/hf. igtS. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

» 

MOTION. 

17. Kinematics. — As has already been said (an. 4 ) 
that by kinematics is meant the study of motion as 
motion only, — without reference to the cause of the 
motion or the mass moved. 

18. Motion and Rest.— A bod> is said to be m 
motion when it changes its position ; thus a mcition is 

chan^i^ of position. Conversely, if a body continues to 
occupy the same position for an) length of time, it said 
to be at rest. 

A little consideration will show us that tlie stale of 
rest possessed by a body can only be apparc-ni. The 
absolute rest, in other words, is unknown to us. A 
passenger in a railway carriage may be in a state of 
rest, relative to the train in wliich he is travelling, but 
really lie is in a .slate of motion with respect to the trees, 
houses etc., past which the train -rushes. These trees, 
houses and other objects again are not in absolute rest, 
for they are sharing the motion of the earth which is 
moving round the sun with considerable velocity ;ind 
is also rotating about its own * axis. The sun itself has 
not only a motion of rotation, but is moving through 
space carrying with it the whole of the solar systeiu 
of which it forms the centre. Even the stars are ol »- 
served to have a motion, which excludes the idea of 
the absolute rest. 

• , absolute motion is equally unknown to us. 

■ To measure an absolute motion a point absolutely fixed 
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in the space is first of all necessary, which, 'however 
is impossible to be realised by us. 

19. Motion of a Particle.— rhe motion of a body is 
easily understood if the motion of a material particle is 
kirst studied. By a material particle is meant that the 
particle of matter is infinitely small in volume, reduced 
practically to a point. The position of a particle may, 
therefore, !be indicated by aipoint. 

When a particle is in motion, the line joining its 
successive positions is called the path of motion. 

The displacement of a moving point during a time 
is the straight line joining its initial position to its final 
position. The displacement possesos direction as well 
as magnitude. 

20. Motion of a Body.— A body is supposed in 
Mechanics to be a rigid one, so that the size and shape 
of the body remain unchanged. Although a perfectly 
rigid body is not be realised in practice, the considera- 
tion of the dynamics of a rigid body is useful as an 
introduction to the study of the actual complex cases. 

Motion of a body may be, in general, divided into 
two kinds. A body is said to have a motion of transla- 
tion, wlien it moves in such a way that the motion of 
all the particles of which we may consider the body to- 
be built up, is exactly the same. Hence any line within 
the body in its displaced state remains parallel to its 
original position. A train moving in a straight track,* 
a boat sailing in a straight line, the fall of a stone in a 
well are examples of translatory motion. 

On the other hand, when a body moves about a fixed 
I)oint or axis, round which the particles within the 
body describe concentric circles, it is said to have a 
motion of rotation. Thus the motion of a grind-stone 
on its axle, of a door on its hinges, of a pendulum 
about its point of suspension are instances of such 
motion. 

_ • 

* Neglecting the curvature of the earth’s surface. 
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But the motion of a body is frequently a compitex 
one which, however, can in all cases be considered 
as a combination of a rotation with translation. Ins- 
tances of such motion are those of a wheel of a carriage, 
of a ball rolling along the ground, of a planet raunt the 
sun etc. 

When a body is undergoing a simple translation, 
the displacement is measured by the displacement of 
any particle in the body. In the case of simple rotation, 
the di.splacement of a body is measured by the an^ilar 
displacement of a particle in it. 

21. Velocity, Speed — .The velocity is the rate of 
ihangje of displacement. Since a displacement includes 
not only a definite magnitude but also a definite direc- 
tion in which the motion takes place, the measurement 
of a velocity of a particle involves the determination of 

(1) the speed or the rate of motion which is measur- 

ed by the amount of change of place in 
a given time and 

( 2 ) the direction of motion during this time. 

Hence velocity means speed in some definite direc- 
tion. Thus a body moving in a curved line may have a 
constant speed but never a constant velocity, for its 
direction of motion is continually changing. 

22. Uniform Velocity. — The speed of a body may 
be uniform or variable. When a particle passes over 
equal distances in equal times, the velocity of the particle 
is said to be uniform. 

When the velocity i.s uniform, it is measured by the 
distance transversed over in a unit of time If a particle 
passes over a space s in time /, the velocity v is given by 
the equation 



Tljp ujiit of velocity is i cm. ’ per sec. in the C. G. S. 
• system and 1 ft. per sec in the F. P. S. system. 
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From (i) , we get 

5 = r/ ... (2) 

Or distance traversed — velocity x time. 

23. Variable Speed — If a particle moves over 
unequal spaces in successive equal intervals of time, its 
speed is said to be variable. The variable speed at any 
instant is measured by the rate per second at which the 
distance is being traversed through a small interval of 
time containing that instant It is assumed that during- 
this short interval the space does not appreciably alter,, 
and then the formula v ^sjt applies. 

Thus when we say that the speed of a railway train 
at a certain instant is 15 miles per hour, we mean that 
had the train moved with a constant speed equal to that 
it actually possessed at the time under consideration, for 
a very short time, say half a second, it would have moved 
through 22 ft * 

24. Acceleration— When the velocity of a body 
changes, the rate of change of velocity is called the 
acceleration. 

The unit of acceleration is the acceleration which in 
one second increases the velocity by i ft per second (in 
the F, P. S sy.stem), or i cm. per sec. (in the C. G. S. 
sys^tem), and is written as 1 ft. per sec®, or i cm. per sec*. 
If a body ^s moving at the rate ol 10 ft. per sec. at any 
instant, and its velocity in one second later is 15 ft. 
per sec., the increase of velocity in one second is 5 ft. 
per second. The acceleration, therefore, is 5 ft. per 
sec. per sec. 

X. B. — The words per second must be repeated as the unit of 
time is involved twice in the measurement of acceleration. 

The word acceleration implies, in the strict sense 
of the word, an alteration of velocity in magnitude, or in 
direction, or in both magnitude and direction. It is however 
common to use the term acceleration with reference 

a 

* .so miles per h(jurs44 ft. per secund- 

3 o. p. — De 
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to ‘the changes in speed only, so that it means, in this 
sense, the rate of increase or decrease of velocity. 
If the speed be increasing, when an express train 
starts from a station, or a stone i? let fall from a height, 
the acceleration is said to be positive ; while, if tlie speed 
be decreasing, c,g , when a railway train' going *at full 
speed approaches a station, or a stone is thrown upwards 
with a velocity, the adceleration is said to negative^ 
Negative acceleration is, in the ordinary language, called 
Retardation. If a body be moving with a velocity of 6o, 
50 and 40 cms. per second respectively at the beginning 
of three successive seconds, the body would be said to 
b^ moving with a negative acceleration of 10 cins. i)er 
sec. per sec. 

Acceleration may again be imijonn or variable. In 
uniform acceleration, ec]ual changes of speed occur in 
equal times. In other cases, it is variable. We shall 
consider here the uniform acceleration only. 

Uniform Aederation is measured by the change in 
speed that takes pl:ice in a given time, divided l)y that 
time, by the change of velocity in an unit of lime. 
Hence if the speed of a particle changes from u to it' 
during a short time /, the average acceleration / is given 
by the equation 



ir *“ It 

If t is small enough, the value of -- ^ may be taken 

as the acceleration of the particle at the i)anicular 
instant con.sidered. 

25. Equations of Motion— The fundamental 
formulae for the solution of problems on rectilinear motion 
with uniform acceleration can be put thus : — 

Let 

* M = velocity uf u particle moving in a Btraig:ht line. 

^=c;pn8tatit acceleration in the direction of motion. 
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V = final \L*ItK,*ity at tiie uiul oi' tiuie f, 
s = whole fcpHce described durin;r the time ^ 

■'J'hen, we have 

for ihe flnal velocity Zf, 

••• (i) 

for tlie average velocity 

V=l{u + v) ... (^) 

for the distance ira\ersed 5, 

s~ut+iffl ... ( 3 ) 

and finally from (i ) and (3) 

» v*=-u^+t/s. . ... ( 4 ) 

jHroo/ of ( 1 J . 

Clianvfe of vol. |>er unit tiiiic = a(jc(ileration ■= f 
.% „ „ ii. ' units of tiiiu* ss //. 

But since the panicle ^cui Ls vviilt an initial velocity ii. linul 
V(3locityj2/ 


j^roof of (2) atld (S; ; ^ 

Divide the lime M'litf n ei|U5ii pans, where « is a I;irL'e even 
iiiiinbci'. By takinjj; // \ er\ lance, tlie intervals will be very 
small, that the velocity at the beginning or the oinl of an i’lif'rval 
may be!taken to he the velocity througliont the interval. 

Xow the velocity al r!.e/>th iiilcrval fnmi the boginnie:,- 
= « 

And.ihe velocity at ilie /»th interval from the end 

= 5 »-// 

Hence the averatre* \elocity V for these intervals 

2 

It is evident that the average veloeitx has the same \alne for 
■any other pair of enidi mti-rvals. • 

Therefore the space nc tnally traversed in time t i.^the same a.s 
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if the particle moved for the same time t with an average velocit 


Proof of (4) : — 

Prom (1 ) »* = (« +y'^)" = «" + 2«// + /-V-, 

= «■•■ + 2/ (w/ + ^//-) 

Hence by (3 ) r>- = k® + 2/j. 


If the direction of an acceleration instead of being 
the same as that of the initial velocity, is exactly opposite 
to it, the general equations become 

V = // - /?, \fP and v - « ?/* 2A. 

If the moving particle starts from rest, we have 
«*o, the general formuhe take the simple forms 

t/ *//. J ^ fi^ and V- - 2/y. 

26. Graphical Bepresentation of Motion— 

The change in the speed of a body can be represented 
by a graph, called the Spe^d Curve. Let OX (fig. 18) be 
a line taken to represent time. Let a number of ecjual 



parts OA, AB, BC, etc, represent equal intervals of time, 
say one second. Let the speed be represented by the line 
pY. Suppose we commence to count the time from O 
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and let the speed with which the body is moving at this 
instant be represented by the length OP on the speed 
line. Similarly, AQ represents the speed at the time OA, 
BR the speed at OB and so on. Similarly, if all the 
corresponding verticals be drawn for the moments of time 
intermediate between O, A, B etc , and their extremeties 
be joined, the line PQRS...M is called the Speed Curve. 



^ Time-V 


Fig. 19. 

‘'It must not be supposed, however, that the 
curve of speed is the same thing as the path of a body. 
Motion might take place in a. straight line, and yet the 
„ ^ , speed curve might be represented 

l-atHf a Sy. as in fig. i8. The graph is merely a 
representation of the increase and de- 
crease in the rate of motion at successive intervals of time. 



Fig. 20. 


Unijorm Motion — In a uniform motion the speed at 
different periods of time remain the same. The speed 
curve becomes a straight line parallel to the time-axis 
(fig. 19)- • ' . 
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C mfo/mlv Acceleratum Motion — In fig. 20, the or- 
dinates AQ, BR etc., represent the velocities at equal 
intervals ef time, say a second. If we draw the lines 
Ptz, Q/i ])arallel to the X-axis, R/; will represent the 
increa^^e of velocity, /. tf., the acceleration. When these 
are e(|ual, the graph is evidently a straight line. 

27. Representation of Velocities-^Tlik: velocity 
(jf a moving jiarticlc can be (Conveniently represented! 
i)y a straight line. Kor this purpose, a straight line may 
btc taken in the direction of the velocity, and of such a 
length that it contains as many units ot* length as there 
arc units of speed in the velocity considered. In order to 
show the sense of the direction, an arrow-head may be 
drawn on or by tlic side of the line. 

28. Composition of Velocities— -We have now 
to consider the case where a body may have at the 
same lime more than one velocity. For example, 
a man moving aI)out in a train lias not only the velocity 
of the train, hut an additional velocity of his own. Again, 
a person walking on the deck of a ship has an actual 
velocity which may be said to he compounded of three 
velocities the rate and direction of the ship's motion, 
those of the current and those of his own motion on the 

2 ^ g 



Kiti. 21. 

VclociticF in tlie snnie line. 

deck. iJ^When a bod}’ has two or more simultaneous veloci- 
ties, tile velocity with which it actually moves is called the 
Resultant velocity, and those several velocities are called 
Components. ^ The process of finding the resultant velo- 
city Yv^heiij^ the component velocities are given, is called 
{ompolfndin^ the velocities. 
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To compound velocities in the same straight line - If 
a body moves with several uniform velocities in the same 
straight line, the resultant velocity will be the algebraical 
sum of the component velocities. Thus, if a body tends 
to move from O to A in one second due to a velocity 
«i, and from A to B in the same line in one second due 
to a second velocity // 2 j then at the end of one second 
the body will be found at B, as if it had moved with 
a velocity Suppose the velocity of a stream 

is 2 miles per hour and a man can row a boat through 
still water at 8 miles an hour, then the actual velocity 
of the vessel is 6 or lo miles an hour according as the 
vessel is sailing up or down the stream. 

In the case of variable velocities, f. velocities with 
acceleration in the same line, the above remark is also 
true, lor an acceleration is nothing but the additional 
velocity gained per second. 

To compound velocities not in the same straight line . — 
11 a body have two different velocities in different 
directions at the same time, it is evident that the actual 
motion of the body is along neither of these directions, 
but is along a line intermediate between them. Thus if 
a man rows a boat at right angles to the current of a river, 
the actual course of the boat is a line crossing the river 
in an oblique direction from one bank to the other. 


Let the two simultaneous velocities be represented by 



ParnllelograTii of Velocities. 


the lines ()A and OB (fig. 
22 ), and let their magnitudes 
be n and v. Now we may 
imagine the body moving 
with the velocity a along 
OA, while the line OA 
moves with velocity v para- 
llel to itself. .\t the end 
of one second, the particle 
would be at A due to the 
first motion, but owing • to 


the motion of the line OA, the point A at tlje end of one 
second will have come to C« Thus the body wJTl he C. 
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Now, since the component velocities are uniform /. 
•constant in magnitude and direction, their resultant 
must be a uniform velocity. In other words, the velocity 
of the body from O to C must also be constant in 
magnitude and direction. Hence the straight line OC 
represents the resultant velocity. 

We have, from the above, a rule for finding the re- 
^ sultant of two velocities, known as the Parallelogram 
, Law. If a partich possesses sitnultamously hvd velocities 
represented in magfiitude and direction by the two adjacent 
' sides of a parallelogram drawn Jrom a pointy they are 
\equivalent to single resultant velocity^ also tepresented in 
I magnitude and direction^ by *the diagonal of the parallelo- 
gram passing through that point. 

Expression for the Resultant Velocity —Let OA and 
OB represent the velocities u and v in directions which 
are inclined to each other at an angle «i. Therefore, the 
angle BOA in fig. 22 . is <. Then we have, by trigono- 
metry, 

OC» - OA* + AC* - 2 OA. AC cos OAC 
Hence if OC represent the resultant velocity w, we have 
w* « w* + + 2nv cos < 

since O.^C=7r-<and cos ( '- «t) - - cos -t. If CD in 
drawn perpendicular to OAy then 

tan COA^.^P £d.^j^S.^P^. 

OD CA + CA cos CAJ) 

u-fv cos < 

Hence the resultant velocity w which is given 
by + «;* + 2 UV cos is inclined at an angle 

tan“^ ._^!-.51!L!L-.to the direction of the velocity u. 
u-^v cos at 

If a body possesses simultaneously more than two 
.'velocitiee v, w etc., the resultant velocity may be 
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obtained by the repeated application of the Parallelo- 
gram Law. Thus in fig. 23, the resultant of the velo- 
cities 1/ and 0 represented by OA and OB respectively 
is Ri, acting along OM. Again the resultant of this 
R, and a third velocity w represented by OC is R^ 



Fig. 2a. 

Resultant of several velocities. 


along ON, which thus represents the resultant of the 
three velocities. And so on. 

In other words, from any point O draw OA to 
represent the velocity u ; from A draw AM parallel 
and equal to OB, representing the velocity v and from 
M draw parallel and equal to OC, representing 
the velocity w, then ON represents the resultant of 
the three velocities. 

Similarly, any number of velocities may be com- 
pounded. 

The Parallelogram T^w applies in the case of acce- 
lerations too. If a body have two different uniform 
accelerations along two straight lines, the distances 
OP„ PiPj etc. (fig. 22) traversed over in successive 
equal intervals along OA will not be equal, but will be 
proportional to those along OB, ws., OQ^, QjQsetc. 
Hence OC will represent the resultant accleration 
<fig- 22.). 

29. Composition of a Uniform Motion with 
a Uniformly Accelerated Motion.— Suppose ^ 

I body starting from rest at O moves with a uniform 
velocity u along OX and with a uniform acceleration 
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/ alonj, OY. Let us find the path actually travers- 
ed by the body. 

Due to the uniform 
velocity u along OX the 
position of the body at 
the end of succes- 
sive seconds will be 
l*i», P3 elc, where 
= etc. 

If tht particle, starling 
from lest, were moving, 
with !he acceleration / 
along OY alone, the 
spaces traversed in 1,2,3, 
etc., seconds, would be 
obtained by making i suc- 
cessively r, 2, 3, etc , in 
the c I lation s - \ (art. 

25). H'mce at the end 
of the i$f. 2 nd^ 
etc., seconds the panicle would be at ^distances 
U’ 2*. If, 3*, etc., from O measured along OY. Let 
fv':- Qh etc. be taken on OY such that OQo ~4x OQi 
OQ3, = ^ '■ OQi and so on. So after three seconds 
the body will be at R3. But its actual path is not 
alonu the diagonal OR3 ; it is along a curved path 
ORiR.Rs...,. 

An instance of such a path is the path of motion 
of a projectile thrown horizontally with an initial 
velocity. The path is the resultant of the composition 
of the horizontal uniform velocity and the uniform 
acceleration in a vertitial direction due to the attractive 
pull (it the earth. 

Expt. 6. Note* the ‘path cif motion of a water-jet eoiniujif 
out oi' I ';iipo connected with a street tndraiit. 

'rake:i syringe and draw water up. Holding tlie syringe- 
hoiizooc-tUc. force iihe piston inwards. The water jet describes 
, a parnoMii in air before it comes to the ground. 
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30. Resolution of a Velocity — It is sometimes' 
convenient to replace the actual velocity of a body by 
two or more other velocities. In a such case, the velocity 
is said to ^ be resolved into component velocities. Let a 
velocity U be represented by a straight line OC (fig. 25). 

It is required to find its 
resolved parts, one along a 
direction OX and the 
other along any oilier 
direction OY. Through C 
draw CA parallel to 
and CB parallel to OX ; 

then by the parallelogram 

of velocities, the two vt:lo‘ 
cities u and 7;, represented 
by OA and OB respec- 
tively, would have a resultant OC, so that we may 

replace the velocity U by the two velocities ii and v. 

Any given velocity may l)e resolved in an infinite number 
of ways. 


Fig. 25 


The most important case in practice, however, is 
that in which the two components are at right angles. 
Let the component a make an angle with the resultant 
velocity U (Fig. 25). 


fhen n . U cos < 

v^U ^\x\ < 

31. Resolution of an Acceleration— In fig. 26, if 
OC represents any acceleration, OA and OB will equalh 
represent the resolved parts of this along the two direc- 
tions OX and OY. 

Consider a particle moving in a path ABCD. 'Fbe 
direction of motion of the particle at any instant is 
along the tangent toils path at the point. Let V, 
and V._, be the velocities of the particle at the points 
H and C (Fig, 26). 

Let OP and OQ represent in magnitude and direc- 
tion these velocities V, and V._,. • »» 
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The line PQ then represents the change of velocity 
-'during the interval in which the particle comes to 
C from B. When this 
interval is taken very 
small, I. C is very near 
to B, PQ will represent 
the acceleration of the 
particle at B. 

This acceleration 
may be resolved into two 
‘ components at right 
angles to each other, 
the one in the direction Fio. 26. 

■ of the tangent to the 

path and the other at right an^es to the tangent. The 
1 . former component is called the Tangential Acceleration, 
which alters the magnitude of the velocity but not its 
direction, while the latter component, called the Normal 
Acceleration, alters the direction of the velocity but not 
rits magnitude. 

When a particle is moving uniformly in a circle, there 
is no tangential acceleration, for the magnitude of a 
velocity is constant. The only acceleration which it 
possesses, is always at right angles to the direction of 
motion, f. f., directed towards the centre of the circle. 
This normal acceleration causes the direction of the 
' velocity of the particle to change continuously from point 
to point on the circle. 

32. Relative Velocity— It is sometimes desirable 
to determine the motion of a body relative to a second 
body which is itself in motion. 

The relative velocity of one particle A with respect 
to a second particle B is the rate at which A changes 
•.its position relative to 

^ If the two particles are in motion with the same 
velocity, there is no change in their relative positions. 
Hence<he‘ velocity of one, relative to the other, is zero. 
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Thus a person in a train would, if he kept his attention' 
fixed on a passenger in another train, moving in the 
same direction with the same velocity, and if he were 
unconscious of his own motion, consider the second’ 
person to be at rest. 

When the particles are in motion with different 
velocities, the relative velocity of A with respect to B is 
obtained by compounding with the velocity of A, a 
velocity which is equal and opposite to that of B. 

Let the velocity of the particle A in fig 27, be repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by AP and that of B 

by BQ. Now it is 

R B Q clear that the 

^ relative motion of 

two particles is not 
altered, if we im- 
press the same 
velocity on both 

the particles : for 
example, the rela- 
tive motion of 
two flies crawling 
on the window of a railway train is the same, whether 
the carriage be at rest or in motion. 

Imagine, therefore, that a velocity equal and opposite 
to that of B is impressed on the motions of A and B, 
represented by AR for the particle A and BR for 
the particle B. The relative motion is unaltered. The 
particle B is brought to rest, while A moves with 
a velocity which is the resultant of its own velocity 
and the reversed velocity of B. The apparent velocity 
of A is repnjsented in the fig. 27 by AS. 

When a man is running in a horizontal direction 
amidst a shower of rain, the drops which are falling 
say vertically, appear to him to strike his face in a slant- 
ing direction. The explanation of this is dear, if we 
apply to each a horizontal velocity equal and opposite 
to that of the man. This brings the man to reSt. •The * 
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re*>iiiiant velociiv ol' a niin-.lrop is ils api»arctu or rvilauvr 

yeJocjl/ in mixgniiudti und direction with respect m 

the man. 

33. Angul&T VeJocity— VVlien a rigid body rutates 
round any straij^hL line as its axis of rotation^ alJ tbt* 
particles, of which it may he regarded as built up, 
move in circles round points on the axis as centres. 

The angular velocity of the rotation is measured 
by the angle which the radius, joining any particle to 
the centre of its path of motion, describes per unit of 
time. This angle is evidently the same for every particle 
in the body. 

Let w be the uniform angular velocity with which 
a i)articlc describes an angle 0 in an interval of time 
t seconds. 

Then «« « 0jt or ^ 

'riie angle $ is always exi)ressed in circular measure. 

If s be the arc described in time / by a particle situated 
at a distance /'from the axis, with a uniform speed 
V, then 

s = vt and H = sjr 
whence 0 — vtjr 
^.tj --- vtjr 
Hence v ^ 

The linear velocity of any particle in the body is 
thus directly proportional to its distance from the axis 
of rotation, and is found by multiplying the angular 
velocity by this distance. Thus in the case of a rotating 
wheel, a point on the rim has a greater speed than one 
on a spjke, for the former being situated at a greater 
distance from the axle has to describe a larger circle 
in exactly the same time by which the latter flnishe^^ its 
revolution. 

^ The angular velocity may be expressed in . terms 
of uhe number of terms per second. Let the body make 
n iiuiw lifer second. Since in one complete turn the 
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lan^le turned through is 27r, the angle turned through 
in one second or the angular velocity = 


ExA.MriiEs 

1. A body, dro))])ed from a height, falls with an uniform 
jicceleriition. In tlic 4th and 6th seconds from the comraoiico- 
incut of its fall it moves through 120 ft. and 184 ft. r(»s- 
pe(!tively. Find its initial vjelooity and the acceleration with 
which it moves. 

hot bo tlie initial velocity, and f the acceleration. 

Then the distance traversed in the 4th second 

= distance fallen through in 4 secs, -distance 
fallen through in 3 secs. 

“ [«.4 + + 1 /-a’l 

= .v i ;/. = i2o//. ... (i) 

.Siiiiilurh , tlio distance fallen through in the 6tli see., 

' ■ =[«.6+^/.6M-1//.:;+4/'.5*1 

= «+-V-/=i84//. ... (2) 

From (2) and (1) 

'2/ = d4 ft. whence f = 32 ft, per sec. 

And u = 3 ft. per see. 


Exercise. — 111. 


1. Debue Motion. Name and explain the different foiiiia »>1’ 
motion. 

2. Distinguish between Speed and Velocity. 

Ih Define Uniform V'elocity and explain how it i.s measured. 

4. What is meant by the statement that the acceleration ot* 
a particle is 32 ft. per sec. per see. ? 9 ,, 
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0. A river, 1 mile broad, is ranniDf; downwards at the rate- 
of 4 miles an honr, and a steamer, moving at the rate of 4 milts 
an hour, wishes to go straight across. How long will the 
steamer take to perform the joumej, and in what direction must 
she be steered ? — Lond Afatr/c. 

6 A train, moving with a velocity of 30 miles an hour,, 
stops in 5 minutes as it approaches a station. Express the 
retardation assuming it to be uniform, and taking a foot and a 
second as the -units of length and time ? l 

7. A ball is thrown out of a window of a railway carriage in 
motion. In what direction will it seem to fall to a passenger in 
the train and also to a person on the ground ? 

8. At the earth's equator the hot air ascends, and is replaced 
by cold air which blows in along the ground from the poles. 
That which comes from our hemisphere blows from the north- 
east instead of from the north. Explain this. — Lond Matric, 

9. A ship is sailing due north at the rate of 4 ft. per sec. ; 
a current is carrying it due east at the vertical mast at the rate 
of 2 ft. per sec. What is the velocity of tho ship, and what is 
the velocity of the sailor, relative to the sea- bottom P 

10. A man is walking in the north-easterly direction with a 
velocity of 6 miles per honr. Find the components of his velo- 
city in directions due north and due east respectively. 

11. Show how to tin d by a graphical construction drawn to 
scale and also by calculation the resultant of the following 
velocities communicated to a point, vi/., 2 ft. per second in an 
easterly, 20 ft. per second in a north-easterly, and 80 ft. per 
second in a northerly direction respectively. 
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34. Dynamics. — We have now to consider motion 
in connection with the quantity of matter moved and 
with the cause of producing it. In other words, we 
shall have regard to the mass of the moving body, 
and lo the force that causes or modifies its motion. 


35. Force. — A material body is said to be inert, 
i. €,, it cannot of itself change its state of motion or 
of rest. Whenever there is .such a change, it must 
be due to some cause from outside. Force is the name 
given to this unknown cause, and may be defined as 
ivhatever causes^ or tends to cause^ motion or ckangje of 
motion in a body. 


Force is best defined in the first Law of Newton's 
three Laws of Motion which are accepted as the founda- 
, . . tion on which the relations between 

^ aws o otum. matter, mass and force are established. 
These laws do not admit of direct experimental proof. 
Their truth, however is admitted from conviction drawn 
from general observations. In other }vords, assuming 
the laws to be true, we can solve the v£|^ribus complicated 
problems of Mechanics. The accordance of observation 
with the solution is more exact, the more completely we 
apply the laws. They are, in fact, the generalisation of 
some fundamental principles which Nei^on recognised 
in certain simple cases of motion. ^ ,, 

4 G p — Db. 
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36. The First Law of Motion.— Newton’s first 
law of motion states that a body cmitinues in its state of 
rest or of unifotm motion in a straight iinc\ except in so 
far as it is compelled by impressed forces to change that 
stale, 

The law consists of two distinct parts. The first 
part of the law states that any body or piece of matter 
is unable by its own action to change its^own state of 
rest or motion. If it be at rest, it must ajntinue to be 
at rest ; and if it be in motion V. if it be moving in a 
certain direction at a certain rate, it cannot, of itself, 
change its direction or the rate of motion. This pro- 
perty of matter is a general one and is called Inertia, 
(Sec art. tc6). 

The second part of the law serves to define force. 
It states that the state of rest or motion of a body 
will change only under a certain condition viz,, when 
a force is impressed upon it. We may, therefore, define 
force as that which lends to produce a change of motion 
in a body on which it acts (rest being regarded as 
motion with zero velocity), the change of motion includ- 
ing any change of direction as wtll as any change 
of speed. 

Familiar examples of force are to be found in the 
pull of a horse on a cart, of a locomotive on a train, of a 
weight on a rope which supports it, in the push or thrust 
f)f the muscles on a bicycle pump etc., etc. 

It is to be remejnbered, in the interpretation of the 
law that when a body is not acted upon by a force, it 
must be in one of the two states of (i) being at rest, or 
(2) having a uniform motion in a straight line, cither 
of which signifies that there is no change in the motion 
of the body. Further, the forces which bring about a 
change in the state of rest or motion of a body are 
impressed or external forces, and not stresses or internal 
^fo ces between the parts of the body, for these latter 
carnot change the state of a body taken as a 
wh'^le* * - 
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The law can not, as has been said already, be 
verified directly, for it is impossible to remove the 
several external influences which always act on a 
body to impede its motion to a greater or less 
extent, but our experience warrants that the more 
completely a body is freed from the action of these 
influences, the less marked is the change in its state 
of motion. Thus, the more smooth the ground 
along which a marble ball is rolled, the further 
will it go. 

37. The Second Law of Motion oj 

motiou is proportional to the impressed force and takes 
place aUm^ the straight line in which that force is 
impn'ssid. 

Evidently, the term ‘motion* is used in this law to 
mean a measurable quantity of motion or what is called the 
Momentum, for the law asserts that it is proportional to 
the impressed force. The Momentum of a body is a 
(|uantity measured by the product of its mass and its^ 
velocity. Thus 

If /»= riKiSH of b(Hly 

and v=its velocity at any instant. 

then momentum of the body at that instant. 

It is a vector (juantity and its direction at any instant 
is the same as that of the velocity at that instant. The 
unit of momentum is the momentum of a unit mass 
moving with unit velocity. ' 

It is also easy to see that the element of time 
IS implied in the law, for a certain force acting for 
two seconds, Avill evidently produce a change of 
motion twice as great as it can produce when it 
acts for one second. Hence, we may interpret the 
change of motion here to mean the change of momen- 
tum per unit time or the rate of change of momentum. 

Secondly, the law affords a method of measuring^ 
force. I..et u be the velocity of a body of mass m 
moving along a straight line under the aeflon* of 
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constant force /, and v the velocity at any instant / 
units later on. 

Changfe of momentum in 'time f = viv-mu 
.% Rato of change of momentum = 

By the law, 

P is proportional to m x j 

/>. „ „ „ w X acceleration. ... (1) 

Since P is constant in magnitude aiul direction, 
the accceleration is also constant. 

Hence, equal forces may be defined as such, that 
when applied to the same mass, generate eriiial 
accelerations in the same time. 

When a body falls under gravity, its mass re- 
mains the same, and its weight f. ^., the force on it due to 
the earth is practical y constant for a short fall. The 
body is known to fall vertically with a uniform 
acceleration. 

It is also to be noted that, when the mass is 
constant, a force is proportional to the acceleration 
communicated to the mass. Thus, as the force e.verted 
by the earth on a body is greater near the pole 
than near the equator (art. 46), the acceleration due to 
gravity is also greater nearer the poles. 

Thirdly, from the latter part of the law it is 
understood that, if there are two or more forces 
acting simultaneously on the same body, each force 
produces the same effect as if the other forces 
were not acting. This is a fundamental principle 
of mechanical science and is known as the Principle 
of Physical Independence of Forces. This gives us, 
for the composition of two or more forces, the well- 
known law of the Parallelogram of Forces^ exactly similar 
to that of the Parallelogram of Velocities. 

38. Unit Force. — In the last article we have 
seen*thtft P, the force acting on a body at any 
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instant is proportional to mf^ where m is the mass 
and /, the acceleration at that instant. We may, 
therefore, put 

V^k.tnf 

where ^ is a constant. 

If, now the unit force be so chosen, that it pro- 
duces unit acceleration on unit mass i.e., if P « i, when 
and /—I, k becomes equal to i and we get 

P-f»/ 

which is known as the jundamental kinetic equation . 

The unit of force in the F. P. S. system of 
units is that force which produces an acceleration 
of I ft. per sec. per sec. in a mass of i &. This unit 
is given the special name of a FoundaL 

The unit of force in the C. G. S. system of units 
IS that force which produces an acceleration of i 
cm. per sec. per sec. in a mass of one gramme. 
This unit is called the Dyne, 

A Poundal is a much larger unit than a Dyne : — 

We have a pounds 463*6 gms. 
and a foot ^ 30'48 cms. 

the poundal = 453*6 x 30*48 dynes. 

39. The Third Law of Motion— Newton’s third 
law of motion may be stated thus : To every actiofi 
there is an equal and opposite reaction ; or the mutual 
actions of two bodies are always equal (in magnitude} 
and opposite (/« direction,) 

The terms ‘action’ and ‘reaction’ in this law apply 
to forces. Here action means the force which one 
body A exerts on another. The law implies that the 
second body B always exerts on the first a force in the 
same straight line, equal to the former in magnitude, and 
opposite in direction. I his force is called the reactiofi 
ol the second body on the first. This mutual action 
between two bodies is generally called a Stress ; actions 
and reactions are thus merely the opposite aspects of the 
stress between two bodies. • 
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The stress between any two bodies may, however, 
constitute 

(1) thrust ora pressure^ when each body presses 
against the other, the pressure of a book on a 
table. 

(2 ) A tension^ when the bodies pull on another 
through a material medium, as by a stijing or a rod 
e,g,^ the pull exerted by a horse on a cart. 

(3) an attraction or repulsion^ when the bodies 
act on one another at a distance^ e.g.^ action of a 
magnet on a piece of iron. 

(4) a friction when the stress prevents the bodies 
from sliding, one along the other. 

To quote Newton's own illustration “if a man presses 
a stone with his finger, his finger also is pressed 
by the stone ; in other words, the stone resists. Here the 
pressure exerted by tlie finger on the stone is an action; 
and the equal and opposite pressure exerted by the 
stone on the finger is the reaction.” 

Similarly, when a book rests on a table, it exerts 
a pressure (which is its weight), vertically downwards 
on the table ; at the same time, the table resists or 
exerts pressure vertically upwards on the book. The 
former is the action, while the latter is the reaction. 
Since the book is at rest, the forces, i.c?., action 
and reaction must be exactly equal and opposite 
to each other. 

Again, >vhen the ladder is resting against a wall, 
it presses against the wall which, if not sufficiently 
strong, may actually be overturned. The wall also 
exerts an equal force against the ladder, which prevents 
the ladder from falling over, as it would certainly have 
done, had there been no supi)ort in the same position. 

It is important to note that the law holds true 
whether the bodies are at rest or in motion- 

« 

In walking, when one starts off to walk, he presses 
back^ard^ on the ground with one of his feet alternately. 
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and the reaction of the ground gives him an eijual 
and opposite impulse forward, which sets him in 
motion. The action and reaction in tliis case are 
due to friction. On a smooth surface the walking 
is much more difficult, for a very small amount of 
friction can be called into play. 

It is to be noted, however, that if a body rests on a 
surface which is in motion^ for example, a box on the 
floor of a lift in motion, the action and reaction at the 
surfaces of contact are, according to Newton's third law, 
always etiuaV and opposite, but are not necessarily equal 
to the weight of the body. Let IV be the weight of the 
box acting downwards and R the 
normal reaction of the floor acting Ap 

upwards. If R—IVj the resultant ' 

force acting on the box is of 
zero value ; and the box and 
the floor must either be at rest 
or moving with a uniform motion 
in a straight line up or down. If, Fig. 28 . 

however, the box is subjected 
to an acceleration /, say a downward one, then (by the 
second law of motion) the force necessary to cause the 
acceleration is mf^ where m is the mass of. the box. In 
this case the reaction, and hence the pressure of 
the box on the floor, is less than its weight and is 
iV-R which equals mf. The weight of the box 
may, in fact, be divided into two parts, a force 
e(]ual to A', exerting pressure on the floor, and the 
remainder IF- A, giving the box its downward 
acceleration. If R>lVy the floor does not only support 
the weight of the box, but exerts an additional force 
A- IV which communicates to the box an upward 
acceleration. 

When a horse attd a cart are just starting into motion 
along a level road, the horse exerts a forward pull or 
tension, say T, on the cart. It follows from Newton's^ 
l^hird Law of Motion that the cart also exerts an equal 
and opposite force i.^., a backward pull T'on^heahorse. 
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If these were the only forces on the sysiem, — regarding 
the horse and the cart as one system, — no motion of the 
whole system would have been possible. 

But to start motion, the horse exerts pressure 
against the ground in a backward direction. Again, 
from the third law of motion it follows that the 
reaction of the ground on the horse’s feet is etjual 
and opposite, in the forward direction. Let the 
component of the latter, parallel to the road, be called 
P. There is another external force R in the form of 
a resistance due also to the friction opposing the 
motion of the whole system. So long as P does 
not exceed J?, the system does not move. As the 
horse exerts more and more muscular effort, P exceeds 
i?, and there is an external force P- R on the system 
which makes it move in a forward direction. 

If we look at the horse and the cart separately, 
we should say that the horse moves, because P is 
greater than T’, the tension on the horse due to the 
pull of the cart ; and the cart begins to move because 

the pull on it due to the horse, is greater than R, 

40. Representation of a Force.— In order to 
define a force completely, it is necessary to specify 

(i) 'its Point of Application, the particular point 
of a body at which the force is applied. A force may, 
in general, be supposed to act at any point in its line 
of action ; but in certain cases it is necessary to specify 
the exact point at which it acts, 

(ii) its Direction, and 

(iii) its Magnitude, 

All these three particulars can be represented by a 
straight line, for 

(i) one end of the line may represent the point of 
application of the force ; 

• (ii) the direction of the line gives the direction or 
line o£ aocion of the force. The sense of the direction 
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may be indicated by placing an arrow drawn on the' 
side of the line or on it ; and 

(iii) the number of units of length on the line may 
measure the magnitude of the force. 

41. Composition of Forces acting at a Point. — 

If two forces, say P and Q, act at a point along the 
same straight line^ their resultant R is obviously equal 
to their sum, if they act in the same direction, or equal 
to their difference, if they act in opposite directions 
in the latter case, the resultant acts in the same direction 
as that of the greater force. 

If a number of forces act at a point along the same 
straight line, the forces acting in one direction may be 
considered positive and those in the opposite direction 
negative, then the resultant of the forces is their 
algebraic sum. * 



If two forces, say P and Q, act at a point in directions- 
inclined to each other, their resultant is at once obtained 
by the Parallelogram Law, 

The theory of Parallelogram of Forces states- 
ihat : 

If two forces acting at a point be represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by the two sides of a parallelogram 
drawn from one of its angular points, their resultbnt is^ 
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rtpreseiUed both in magnitude and dinction Ity the 
.diagonal of the parallelogram passing through that 
angular point. » 

Thus let any two forces P and Q acting at a point O 
be represented both in magnitude and direction by the 
two straight lines OA and OB. Complete the parallelo- 
gram OACB with OA and OB as adjacent ydes. Their 
resultant R is represented both in magnitude and 
direction, by the diagonal OC passing through O, 
(Fig. 29). 

An application of this rule is met with in the 
swimming of animals, flight of birds etc. When a bird 



Fig. ao. 

Flight of a kite. 


flies up in the air, it strikes against the air with its 
wings. From Newton's Third Law of Motion, it 
-follows that the reactions appear working in an 
upward direction. If OA and OB represent these 
reactions fully, and if the parallelogram of force be 
completed, the resultant force which makes the bird 
. advance, is represented in magnitude and direction 
by OC. By varying the muscular efforts exerted along 
AOand^BO, the direction CO and hence the direction 
. of Hfght may be altered. 
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The Magnitude of R : — 

The magnitu^ of the resultant may be obtained 
irraphically by measuring the diagonal OC on the same 
scale on which OA and OB are measured (Fig. 29). It 
has also been shown in Geometry that 

0 Ji^^ 20 A, OB cos AOB 

Substituting, we have 

wliere is the angle Between the directions of the two 
forces. 

If in a particular case the forces act at right angles 
to each other, we have 

< =90“ and cos 90“ =0, 

Hence, the expression for R in the formula reduces to 



PRACTICAL VERIFICATION : — 

The truth of the above theorem may be verified 
experimentally : * • 
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Ezpt. 7. Take tlirce strings and knot them together in a 
point. Attach to their ends any three weights P, Q and K (any 
two of which are together greater than the third). Let one string 
be suspended freely ^ith its weight B, and let the other two pass 
over two smooth light pnlleys P| and Po placed at the corner tops 
of a ’vertical board. 

When the suspended system assumes a position of equilibrium ^ 
mark on a piece of paper fixed on the board, the directions of P, 
Q and B. Now take' off lengths OA and OB pro|)ortional to P 
and respectively. Complete the panillelogram OBCA : 
join OC, 

It will be found that OC is vertical and hence is in the same 
line with the line of action of the force B ; also that OC contains 
B units of length in the same scale. 

Expt. 8 . Spring-hainnees can be used in place of weights. 
Attach the ends of three rings knotted at a point to three spring 
ha lances L, hf and N. Fix the balances to hooks on the edges of 



of Forces. 

a drawing board in such a way that the strings may be kept tight 
and the balances stretched. The readings of the balances will 
give the forces acting along the strings, say P, Q and B respective' 
ly. Then proceed as in the last experiment. 

When any number of * forces act at a point in 
c different directions, the magnitude and direction of their 
resultant may be found by the continued application 
^ of life Parallelogram Rule ^see also fig. 23). 
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42. Resolution of Forces —Just as we can 
compound two or more forces into a single result- 
ant, so conversely we can resolve a jingle force into a 
number of others, called its components^ which are 
equivalent to it. 

To resolve a force into its components in any two 
given directions, draw a straight line OC\q represent the 
given force (see fig. 29). Through O draw OA parallel 
to one of these directions and through C, draw CA 
parallel to the other. Now complete the parallelogram : 
then, by the parallelogram rule, the forces OA^ 
and OB have OC for their resultant and are, therefore, 
the required components (Fig. 29). 

As an example of the resolution of forces, we may 
take the case of a boat sailing partly against the wind. 
Let AB be the direction of 
the boat’s length, CD the 
direction of the sail and 
WC that of the wind. We 
take CE to represent the 
force, the wind would exert 
on the sail, if it were 
placed at right angles to 
the direction of the wind. 

Resolve this into two com- 
ponents, one perpendicular 
to CD^ and the other along 
CD, The former compo- 
nent CF only is efficacious 
in exerting a pressure on 
the sail. Now resolve the 
force CF along and across 
the boat. The component CK causes the boat to move 
forward, while the component CH tends to make the boat 
move through water in a direction perpendicular to its 
length. 

A kite at rest on the air is another example. 
The kite is acted on by two downward fofcesy one 
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is due to Its own weight represented by KA and the 
other due to the pull T along the string. The resultant 
of these two is represented by ATC acting 

downwards. 'I'he^ force of the wind represented 
bv DA' on the kite may be resolved into tivt^ 



Fu; U. 

Foroi's actiiiif »ui a kitt* at re^t in the air. 

lorces, ah)ng and |)erpendicular to the face of Iho 
kite. The latter t'omponent is the efficacious one 
and acts in an upward direction. If this ecpials 
the retsultant Yv’C, the kite is at rest ; if it be greater, 
the kite rises ; if less, the kite falls (fig. 34). 



'rh'- .:,implest and most important case of the 
resol-i^Torf of a lo'rce •occurs when the force i.s 
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resolved into two components at right angles to each 
other. 

Let OC (fig. 3S) represent a given ^orce OB and 
are the two directions at right angles in which the 
components are required. Let ; draw CA^ CB 

perpendiculars on the two directions. Then OA and 
OB represent the two required components, say B 
and Q, 


Now 

OA_ 

OC 

cos AOC— 

cos < 

and 


^ -sin < 


oc'" 

CO 


or 


■ cos < and 


or 

Z’- 

>/i* cos and Qi^R sin < 


Thus, when a heavy roller is placed on an in- 
clined plane making an angle < with the horizontal 



Pig. 


A roller on an Incltiied I’lane. 

plane, it rolls down the plane due to its own • 
weight W. It is evident that the full effect gf the 
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force W is not spent in ’ producing motion. Let 
W be represented by the line OD. Resolve this 
into a component force P acting in a direction 
parallel to the -plane, and at right angles to it. The 
latter produces a pressure against the plane, while the 
former is the effective force in pulling the roller 
down the plane. And P is given by 

P^ JVsirK. , 

Expt. 9. Woif'h tlie heavy roller on a Rpriug-balance aiMj 
find VV. Then place the roller on the inclined place and 
connect it with a pan in the manner shown in fi^. 3H. Loud 
the pan p^radunlly until the roller is just prevented from 
sliding down. Evidently, the load on the pan gives the pull 
which just balances and is, therefore, ecpial to P. TIkj value 
of sin flC ii) obtained from 


Sin ^ 


AC 

AB 


Honc<* verify that P= W sin < 


CIRCULAR MOTION. 

43. Uniform Motion in a Circle ; the Normal 
Force.— The only case of the curvilinear motion which 
we shall consider is that of a uniform motion in a circle. 

If a body moves round a circle with a uniform 
velocity, it passes over equal arcs in equal limes. 
It is to be noted . that though the speed remains 
constant, the direction of velocity is always chang- 
ing, acting in a tangential direction at any point 
on the circular path. We have, from art. 33. the 
relation where •" is the angular velocity 

of the body about the centre, v the uniform speed 
and r, the radius of the circle. 

A body once put in motion in any direction 
tends, owing to its inertia, to move always in that 
^direction with its velocity unchanged. Hence whenever 

body is seen to move in a curved path, there 
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must btj some new force urging it at the same time 
towards the concave side of the curve. 

Expt. 10. Tie a piece of stone with a string and swing it 
roaiid in a circle by holding the other end. It will be felt that : 
order to keep the stone in its circular 
path, a force is to be exerted by the P N 

liand along the string towards the 

centre of the path. If the string is cut IVI "oV 

oir or let go, the atone ceases to bo f ^ \ 

acted upon by the tension of the string / \ 

and tends to fly off in a direction tan- I | 

gcritial to its circular path at the point [ O I 

where the stone was, w’hon the central I I 

force was made to vanish. \ / 


* The intensity of the normal 
force can be calculated as 
follows : 


R 

Fig. 37. 

Let « body deecribo a circle of ,j,j „ , f j 

radius r, with a uniform speed v ; 

Sind let t be the small interval of time, 

duiing which it passes through PQ, a very small portion of the 
path. Had it not been acted on by a force in the direction PAl, 
it would have moved through a distance PN in the direction of 
the tangent at 1*. wdiere 

Vis=vl (1) 

bet fhe the acceleration alone PM. We have 

Ny = PM = .5/?- (2> 

Sejuaring (1) and dividing it by (2), we have 

PM / ' 

But PN!i=M(i2 = PM.MR = PM. 2r 
for Pli becomes negligible in comparison with 2r, when P and 
are consecutive points. 

PM r 


whence 


Hence when a particle moves in a circle of radius 
with a uniform speed of piagnitude it ft sabject 


G. 1*. — Dk 
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lo a constant normal acceleration of magnitude 
directed towards the centre of the circle, at all points 
in its patli 

And the corresponding normal force 
where m is the mass of the body. ^ 

44. Centripetal and Centrifugral Forces — The 

deflecting force, si)oken of in the last article, which 
acts tlie rotating body in a direction tcrivards the 
■ centnr of curvature in order to constrain it to move 
in a curs’cd t:)alh, is called the Ccntnpetal Force, Its 
inagnitiite is given by viv~lr{jixi, 43). 

Since every action is accompanied by a reaction, 
et]nal and opposite to it (Newton’s third law of motion), 
there is also a force that is directed away Jrom the centre \ 
this force is called the Centrifugal force. It is a force 
• exerted by the rotating body on the centre of curvature 
Thus in the case of the stone in the sling in E\pt. 10 
It is the force exerted by the stone upon the string and 
not a iorce acting upon the stone. It 
is due to this force that the .string is 
kept tight against the centre of 

curvature. It is to be noted that if, in any case, the 
centripetal Jurce vanishes, its reaction viz., the centrifugal 
force does also vanish at once. 

When we look at the stone in the sling, it is clear 

that it has a rectilinear velocity along the tangent to any 
. , point in its circular path and a normal 

sliii*-- ^ acceleration due to the centripetal 

force acting upon it, the result of 
which is that it is constrained to move in the circular 
path. If at any moment the string be cut off at any 
point ? in its path, or the hand at the centre ceases to 
■exvrtapull towards it, the centripetal force does no 
^no’-e exist ; and the stone due to its inertia flies off 
sin;i)ly witn the linear velocity which it had at the instant 
_under*coi!sideration, and gges in a direction i^N (fig 37) 


CcMitrifugnl 

fol’CL*. 
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tangential to its curved path at P, The stone thus goes 
from P to N when it would have otherwise gone from P 
lo Q, which makes it appear to fly from the centre. 

Illustrations of the influence of centripetal force are 
ample. The road-bed at a bend in a railway line is 
often inclined, so thal the outer rail is a little higher 
!han the inner ; when a train rounds a curve, a part of 
Its weight and the reaction at the flange supply the 
centripetal force necessary to keep the train in the 
curved path. Moreover, the action is heli)ed by reducing 
the speed of the train at the bend. 

For a similar reason, a horse and its rider in a 
circus always incline their bodies inward, and the great- 
er their speed, the greater is this inclination. In the 
same way, a man riding a bicycle feels it imy)ossible to 
take a bend in his path without slackening the speed 
or li‘aning a little towards the bend 

Again, a planet is kept in its orbit round the sun, 
which is almost circular, hy its velocity acting in a 
direction tangential to its path at any poini, and the 
; I tractive force of the sun on it. 

In looping the lof)p, or in the toy, called the Centri- 
iugal Railway^ the velocity ac(juired by the car in fall- 



ing through a height and the reaction at each point of 
the loop exerted against the car enable it to round the 
bend. Similarly, if a small can of water hung by the 
liandle is rapidly swung round in a vertical circle, no 
water will come out, even when the bottom is uppermost. 
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It is owing to the acquired linear velocity and inertia 
again that the mud particles which stick to the wheels 
of a carriage fly off when the wheels are rapidly rotating. 

The whirling tabic in a lecture-room affords many 
experiments exhibiting the presence of a centripetal 
force for a circular motion : — 

Expt. 1 1 . Two balls slide freely alonf< a brasE^rod, supported 
in a brass frame All. Fix the frame on a turning table. Tf either 
of the balls be not exactly at the centre of rotation, the two balls 
in the absence of any centripetal force fly off along the rod due to 
the linear velocity they acquire ; and they strike the side with a 
great force whicli increases with the velocity of rotation (fig. 39) 



Fig. 39. 

Tlie rotating table. 

Fig. 4c represents a portion of Gavenior 

which is used to regulate the supply of steam in some 
forms of steam-engines. Two heavy balls are fastened 
to arms hinged at the top on a vertical axis which is 
connected with the main shaft of the engine to share 
its rotation. Mechanism for opening and closing the 
steam-ports so as to vary the supply of steam is connect- 
ed with the balls. When the engine runs too fast, 
the balls rise and partially cut off the supply of steam \ 
when the speed is too slow, the balls fall and open the 
port. In this way, the engine automatically controls 
its own speed. 

Expt 12> Fit the framework on the whirling-table. See that 
when the speed of rotation iiiGrcaseB, the balls fly outwards, while 
they fall abd approach the axis when the speed diminishes. 
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Fig. 41 represents a model to illustrate the flat- 
tening of the earth by rotation. It consists of a 
central rod that carries several thin elastic strips 



Fig. 46. 



Fig. 41. 


of metal in the form of a circular hoop. The hoop 
is fixed at the bottom and is attached to a collar 
at the top which can slide up and down the rod. 

Expt. 13. Fix the apparatus on the whirling* tabic and put it 
in rapid rotation. Each particle of* the clastic strips tries to move 
outward from the axis with the linear velocity it acquires. This is 
allowed by the collar sliding down the rod to an extent depending 
on the rapidity of rotation and elasticity of the spring. Thus the 
hoop is bent from its circular form and becomes Hattcned at 
the top and the bottom, and bulged at the centre. 

The earth was, as is held by the geologists, once 
in a hot state of fusion when its materials yielded to 
the effects of rotation like the elastic strips of the 
hoop in the experiment. And the earth has become 
a spheroid having a bulging at the equator and a 
flattening at the poles, so that its equatorial diameter 
IS 7925 miles, and the polar one is 7899 miles. A 
similar flattening has been observed in other planets too. 

The apparent tendency to fly off from the centre of 
bodies set in rotation has been used in chemical labora- 
tories to separate crystals from the mother-liquors ; in 
dairies, to separate cream from the heavier milk ; it is 
also applied industrially in sugar factories to purify 
sugar from syrup, to dry yarns in dye-works and clothes^ 
in large laundries. • • 
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45. The Apparent Weight of a Body.— Bodies 
on the surface of the earth, while they share the diurnal 
motion of the eartli, seem to lose a portion of their 
true weij;ht. The weight of a body, as is seen before, 
is due to tlie earth’s gravitative force which tends to 
attract the body towards its centre. Let IF be this 
true weight of a body As the body is sharing the 
rotation of the surface of the earth where it is, a part 
of its weight must act as the centripetal force necessary 
to preveni the body from flying off ; the remainder is 
the so-called weight of the body, which may be called 
its Apparent Weight, Hence 

the apparent weijrht _ mv- _ 

of a body r 

wlicrez^is the velocity of tlie part of the cartli's surface w liwie 
tlu* body is, and r is the radius of the circle described 1)\ the 
surface round the earth’s axis of rotation, 

46. Increase in Weight of a Body from 

the Equator to the Poles— It is evident that if a 
body be taken at the ecjuatorial region of the earth, it 
describes in llit same time a circle of larger circum- 
ference than that of a body situated in the polar regions. 
As the angular velocity is the same, the part of the 
weight of a l)od\', which acts as the centripetal force 
necessary to prevent a body from flying off and which 
is given by must be greater in the former 

case. Hence the weight of a body increases as it is 
taken nearer to the poles. 

'J’he peculiarity in the earth’s shape also concurs in 
producing the same effect. In conset|uence of the 
flattening of the earth at the poles, bodies on the surface 
of the earth at the poles arc 13^ miles nearer the 
centre than those in the tropical regions, and are, 
therefore, attracted with a greater pull, for the force 
of attraction varies inversely as the s(|uare of the 
distance (Art. T05). 

’ This difference in weight can not, however, be 
detected* by an ordinary balance, for the change in the 
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earth's attractive pull will equally affect the standard 
weights and the body to be weighed. A delicate spring- 
balance (art. 1 1 ) is to be used for this purpose. 

47. Moment of a Force. — If a body be so 
situated that a line in it is kept fixed, so that the 
body can not move out of its own place {translation^ 
l)ut is free to rotate about that line, the force applied 
to it in any direction not passing Ihrougli the line will 
cause rotation. 

The rotatory effect of a force depends on 

(i) the magnitude of the force, and 

(ii) the perpendicular distance of its line of 

action from the fixed axis, generally 
called tlie Axis of mmnent. 

Consider, for example, a door turning about its 
hinges. It retiuires a much smaller force to open or 

sluit the door, if the force be applied in a direction 

perpendicular to the door, and at a considerable distance 
from the hinge, than if applied near to the hinge. 

The tendency of a force to produce rotation 

about a fixed axis is called its moment^ and is 

measured by the product 

of the magnitude of the 
force and the length of the f 

perpendicular from the axis 
to the line of action of the 
iorce. 'rinis if be the 

force acting on a rigid body 
capable of rotating about 
an axis through O perpeii- 

diicular to the paper, and OA Fig. 42. 

be drawn- perpendicular Ut Moment of a force 

the line of action of Fi. 
then the moment of = Force x arm —Fj x OA. 

Hence the moment of a force about a point vanishes 
when either 

li) the force itself is zero, f.c'., A, *o * 
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or (ii) the line of action of the force passes through 
the point the atm«-o. 

Further, the moment of a force is regarded positive^ 
if it tends to produce rotation in the anti-clockwise 
direction, and negative if it tends to produce rotation in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch go. Thus 
in fig. 42 the moment of about O is + ve^ while that 
of about O is - ve. , 

It is evident from the above that if a rigid body, mov- 
able about a fixed poin^ is kept in equilibrium by two 
forces in any plane containing that point, the moments of 
these forces abc it the point will be equal and opposite. 

In general, if a body be at ' rest under the 
action of several forces in the same plane, the 
. . total moment of all the forces 

Moments.’’ " about every point in the plane is 
zero, t.e.y the clockwise moments are 
equal to the contra-clockwise moments. This principle 
is of great use in finding the amount or direction 
of some unknown force on a body which is at rest. 

48. Composition of Parallel Forces.-- Forces, 
whose lines of action are parallel, are called the 
Famllel Forces, They are of frequent occurrence in 
practical mechanics 

Parallel forces acting in the same direction are 
said to be like^ and acting in opposite directions 
arc said to be unlike. 

The resultant of two like parallel forces -^, 0 , acting 
at A and B re.spectively, must evidently be equal to 
their sum, i,e.^ and must act in the same 

direction as the forces, the line of action of the resulant 
lying betw^cen those of the component forces. Its point 
of action G is on the line AB, and may be proved to be 
.given by 


Or 


F^AG^Q+BG 
F ^ 
Q'^AG 
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In ojther words, the point G divides the line AB 
internally in the inverse ratio of the forces. 



Ftg. 43. . Fig. 44. 

CompoBition of parallel forces. 


'Die resultant of two unlike parallel forces 1\Q^ 
acting at A and B respectively, is etjual to their 
differences, i.e,^ (assuming P to be greater 

than ^), and acts in the sense of the greater force P. 
It may be proved that it acts at a point which divides 
AB externally into parts which are in the inverse 
ratio of the forces, i.^., 

PxAG^Q>cBG, 

It follows that the resultant is, in both the cases, 
nearer to the greater force. 

In both the cases, draw a line aGk through G 
so as to be perpendicular to the line of action of the 
parallel forces, so that a and are on the lines of action 
of P and Q respectively. Then from similar triangles 
AGii and BGk, we have 
AG^aG 
BG bG 


or 

or 


P JjG 
Q aG 

Px aG^Q X bG^ 


/. the moments of P and Q about G are equal and 
opposite. 


Expt. 14. Take a rectangular bar of wood Ay and fix a* 
iuetre scale on one of its faces. Suspend it from a fisysd support 
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Ly nieaiiB of a 8pvin};-l)alanoe cuuueetcd with the hook D passin;^ 
through a hole in the bar. 

B and C are rings of wire, carrying Hmall hooks below, and 
can slide along tlie bar. Support weights from B and C, and 
adjust them so as to make the bar horizontal. 

Let the total weight supported at B ^ P kilos, 
and „ „ „ „ C' = 0 kilos. 

Let the reading in the spring- balant'C = P kilos. 

It will be seen that 

and also that 

P^BD^Qy.CD. 

The resultant of P and ^ is eviilently a force througli 
cipial and opposite lo R. 



Composition of parallel forces. 

Shift the position of /). This requires the ringCulsolo 
be shifted so as to keep the bar horixontai. It is to be lioted 
that the sum of tlie weights P anil remains constant and equal 
^to R, and that the condition 

FxBD^Qy^CD 


is always 4htisflcd. 
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Aiiain, of the three forces I\ Q and R in liixpt. 
if P and R be regarded as the two component 
unlike forces, (? may be looked upon as a force, 
c(|ual and opposite to the resultant of R and P, 
such that R-PssQ^ It will also be seen that the 
position of Cis such that Px. PC^ R x CP. 


49. Couple — In the, previous article if the two unlike 
|)arallel forces be erjual in magnitude, the resultant of P 

and Q is zero. So no trans- 




T 


P 

Fm,. 46. 

.Moiiumii <»f (Niuplo. 
the moments of two forces y\ind about O 


la tor y motion is possible. 

'I'he couple may have, how- 

ever, a morneiit about ans 
point so as to produce rotation. 

Let O be a point either 
between and /*, or outside 
them. Draw GAP per- 
pendicular to the forces, 

'fhen the algebraic sum of 


= P. OB±P. OA 

- P. ( OP ± OA)- P, AB — iorci: x arm. 
Hence the moment of the couple about O is independent 
(jf the position of (7, and vanishes if either a force of the 
('ouple or the arm vanisi es. ^ 

As an example of couple action we may cite the 
case of the earth’s magnetic action on a magnetic 
needle. If a needle be displaced from the magnetic 
nieriilian, it jjuickly returns to it indicating thereb\ 
that the earth’s action on it is of the nature of a couple. 


Excercise- IV 

1. What IS the Dyne 'i Show that it is nearly equal U* 

tlie weigJit of a milligrani. ' ' 

2. State and exemplify the Third Law' of Motion. • , 
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3. Find the resiiltautB of the following forces, the angle 

■ within them being given : — 

(a) 8 and 10 gm ; O*’ (r) 17 and 144 kg ; 90° 

(/;) 12 and 24 oz ; 120° {d} 7 and 8 oz ; 150° 

4. The greatest resultant uf two forces is Sllhs and 
the least is 17 lbs ; what is the resultant when the two 
forces act at right angles to one another ? 

5. A. hoy pulls a loaded truck weighing 200f lbs. up a hill 
of 1 in 5. Neglecting friction, what force must be exerted ? 

6. A ball of mass, 3 lbs, is falling at the rate of 100 ft. 
per sec. What force in pounds’ w'eight will scop it (i) in 
2 sec. (ii) in 2 feet ? 

7 . Forces 6 lbs, 8 tbs, and 10 lbs act at a point in 
directions parallel to the sides of an equilateral triangle 
taken in order. Find their resultant. 

8. A steam-engine is moving at the rate (3f 18 miles 
an hour, when the steam is shut off. Jf the force of friction 
be equivalent to of the weight of the engine, find the 

■ time after which it will stop. 

9. A man carries a bundle at the end of a stick over 
his shoulder. If the distance between his hand and the 
bundle be kept constant, and the distance between his Jiand 

. and shoulder be varied, how' does the force on his shoulder 
change ? 

lO Two men carry a load of 1 cwt. suspended from a 
horizontal uniform pole 12 ft long, -whose weight is 20 lbs. 
and whose ends rest on their shoulders. Where must the 
load be suspended in order that one of them may bear 94 
lbs. of the whole weight ? 

11. A uniform rod, 4 ft. long and w'eighing IH lbs. 
rests on a horizontal table with one end projecting 8 inches 
over the edge. Find the greatest weight wliich can be hung 
on the end without making the rod topple over. 

12. State Newton's Second Law of Motion, and explain 

how it enables you to measure forces. Is w'eight an essen- 
tial property of matter P Hour do j-ou distinguish between 
mass and weight ? If the weight of a gram be taken as the 
unit of force, what is the unit of mass ? [^af. U, — /p/^. 



CHAPTER V. 


FALLING BODIES 

50. Force of Gravity on Falling Bodies:— It is 

A matter of every-day experience that whenever a heavy 
l)ody is unsupported, it falls to the ground. And as 
It falls, its velocity is gradually increased ; in other 
words, the motion is accelerated. 

Since there is an acceleration or a change of 
velocity in the downward direction, it follows from 
Newton’s Second I^aw of Motion that there is a force 
in this direction. This attractive force of the earth 
is called Gravity, and the acceleration produced by it is 
iilled the acceleration due to gravity^ or simply the 
iccekration of gravity and is always denoted by the 
etter g. 

The action of gravity is an illustration of and at 
he same time a particular case of the Universal 
Gravitation (art 105), the laws whereof have been 
enumerated by Newton. From these laws it follows 
tliat the force exerted by the earth on a body,— in other 
words, — its weight depends upon 

(1) the mass of the body {tn), 

(2) the mass of the earth \M) 

and (3) the distance of the body from the centre 
of the earth (JR), 

When a body falls through a small height, as is 
ordinarily the case, its distance from the centre of the 
earth remains practically the same. Hence the weight 

a body due to which it falls downwards, is ordinarily 
d constant force exerted on the body at the same 
place on the earth’s surface. Experiment with a delicate 
spring-balance shows no change in the weight of n b«dy, 

it be raised or lowered through a few yards. 
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Furtlier, as J/, the mass of tlie earth does not chani^e, 
and the change of J?, as has been said above, is not 
appreciable in the ordinary upward or downward 
displacement of a body, the weights of different bodies 
are proportional to their masses. 

5L. Acceleration of Fallings Bodies is the 
same for all Bodies. — Since the weights* of different 
bodies at the same place arc proportional to their 
masses, ue may put that IVIm is constant. 

Again when a body falls freely under the lorce 
of gravity, the kinetic equation P^mf in the Second 
Law of Motion becomes IV^mg^ whence ]Vivi=^g. It 
follows that^^’' is constant. In other wcu*ds, all bodies 
when unsupported, fall towards the groujid with the 
same acceleration, hence with e(|ual rapidity. 

But this is not in conformity with our cominon 
experience, as we are accustomed to see light boilies 
such as feather, pieces oi paper, etc. fall very slowly to 
the ground, while a heavy body let fall from the same 
height touches the ground very (|iiickly. 'I’lie difference 
in the rapidity of fall was lorinerly thouglit to be 
inherent in the nature of the materials of bodies. 


Previous tcj GALU.F-o’s time men believed in aristotli* 
(about 3 = 7 B C.) who had said that a ten-[>ound weight 
vrould fall ten times as fast as a one-pound weight. 
, , Galileo in the latter half of the six- 

Tner,r 

liodies (1950). weights, drop])ed from the same 

heights, would take exactly the 
same time in falling to the ground. In the ])resence 
of the ])rofcssors and students of the University 
of Pisa he dropped balls of different sizes and 

materials from the top of the Leaning Tower oi 
Pisa^ i8o ft. high, and showed that they fell 

in precisedy the same time. He held that all bodies 

^ even the lightest would fall at the same rate, but for 
the re^isitence offered by the air to impede the motion 
. of bodies, the resistance increasing with the e.xteni 
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of surface exposed by the body, 'rhus the effect is 
more marked, the lesser the mass of a body and the 
greater the surface it presents. If, by S(jme means or 
other, this air resistance be eliminated, all bodies, heavy 
or light, would take the same time to fall tlirough a given 
lieight. Modern Physics may be said to begin with 
Galilio who discovered the laws of falling borlies and the 
laws of the pendulum. 

Galileo’s conclusion that in a vacuum all bodies 
would fall with the same velocity, — could not, however, 
be put to test by experiment in his time, the air-pump 
nut having yet been invented. After its inventions 
sixty years later (1650) by Otto von Goekicke, the 
experiment was performed by Newton ami is now well 
known as the '‘Guinea and heather e\i)eriment. 

Expt. 15. Take a large coin or a <li8c of luulal of about 2" 
aiumeter and cut a piece of paper slightly 
smaller than the coin. Hold these side by A 

-ide at the same height above tlie table and 0 

d.iop them siinultanoously. The metal disc I 

iDiK'hcs the table first and then does the J 

;»‘ij)t'r. 

Now lay the paper on the top of the 
iiioial iiml drop the whole? carefully. Both 
touch Ihe table simnltaiieoiisly. Here 
liicinetal elisc overcomes the resistance 
.'»r the air which would otherwise retard 
the uioiion of the paper. 

llepeat the exiierirnent by placing the 
jiaper on the inet.il disc such that part of 
its surface is exposed to air. Now the 
,i.iper will be left behind but not to the 
‘•iiiiie extent as in the first case. 

Expt 16. Fig. 47 represents a stout 
irlass tube about a metre long, closed by 
.! cu]) screwed to one end, and is provided 
with a stop-cock tied to tiic other, intro- 47. 

'hire a coin and a piece of paper or a (fuiiiea and Feather 
h'afher into the tube. Exhaust the inside E.\periment. 

'>f the tube by moans of an air-pump. 

-'fter closing the stop-cock, disconnect the tube from the pump. 

Invert the tube suddenly ; the coin .and the paper will stipike 
''.i: bottom simultaneously. Kopeat this. 
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Now iutroducc a little air within the tube by opening the 
stop-cock for a moment. Invert the tube again : now the 
feather becomes slightly retarded in its fall. 

It will be an interesting point to note the manner 
in which liquids fall in a space devoid of air. The 
water-hammer (fig. 48), illustrates this, 
ij This is a thick glass tube, about a foot 
long, w’hich is half full of watfer, all the 
air having been removed by boiling be- 
fore the tube was sealed at one end with 
pT a blow-pipe. When such a tube is given 

IL sudden jerks, the water strikes either 

end with a blow, like that of a hammer, 
producing a sharp, dry, metallic sound. 

52. Acceleration of a Falling 
r Body is Constant. —When a heavy 

n body originally at rest is allowed to fall, 

H it is acted on during this time of its^ 

H descent by its own weight and by no 

B other force, if the resistance of air be 

Kio 4S neglected. Now as the weight of a body 

Watur-hammer is a Constant force, we infer from the 

relation W - mg that the acceleration 

is constant for the same l^ody and for the same 
place. 

The most direct way of proving this practically 
would be the observation of the distances, a body 

T. ^ falls through, in various intervals of 

tiHie and then testing whether the 
relation s^\gt'*‘ holds or not. But 
this method is not ordinarily easy to put into practice : 
for unless the intervals of time are very short, the 
space transversed and the velocity acquired soon become 
considerable and difficult to measure ; again, if the 
nmes are short,* it is difficult to measure them 
exactly. 


* A /^ning-forA may be used to mark small intervals of tinu- 
for tlic above purpose. 
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Expt. 17. Ju lipf. 49 'r is a large tniiing-fork, making say 20 
Tibrations per second. It is provided with a light bristle in the 
end of one of its prongs and mounted in such a way that the 
prongs vibrate in a horizontal plane. A long strip of plate-glass 
G is supported in an upright, such that its lower part i.s touched 
by the bristle end. The front of the plate is covered with lamp- 
black and the sides work in grooves which guide the plate in its 



Fjg. 49. I'bn. --*0. 

Deterni illation of g by tbe ‘Falling I’late’ 
melbod. 

lall. .\n india-rubber pad is fitted at the base of tlie groove so as 
to receive the plate at the end of its fall. 

Excite the fork and allow the plate to fall, the fork traces a 
'inuons curve on the plate (fig. 50), 

Draw the middle line AP in the curve obtained. If A be the * 
i-tarting point of the trace, it will bo seen, on nicasiiremerit^ with 
pair of dividers and a digonal scale, that approximately , 


C G p, — D b. 
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AC = 4 AB= 22. AB. 

AD = 9AB= 3*. AH. 

AE = 16AB= 4-. AB. 

7. f., till' spaces traversed in 2, 4 etc., units of time (the unit of 

time bein^ here one-tweiitieth of a soconrl) are proportional to the 
squares of the time. But this is only possible when a particle 
moves with uniform acceleration. Hence we infer that the accele- 
tioii due to gravity is uniform. 

Sonuditnes AB will he too small to measure Iconvenientiy. 
Jii that case, measure any two consecutive distances and i.j 
ill two consecutive equal times /. Then, if the acceleration is 
uniform. 

^1 /=the velocity of the plate at the middle of the 
Jst interval. 

and 7= the velocity of the plate at the middle of the 

2nd interval. 

),f= change of velocity in the interval between the 
middle of the Ist interval and that of the 
2nd interval. 

— change of velocity in time f. 

Hence the acceleration, if uniform "■ 

Calculating; from various parts of the trace, it may 
he shown that the same value for the acceleration is 
obtained from all, and that this approximately is 

pi?i cm. pet' sec per sec. 

53. Galileo's Experiment.— To avoid the dilh- 
culty of measuring the spaces traversed by a freely 
falling body, which soon becomes ver>' large, (i.^lilko 
used an inclined plane to slacken the motion of the 
body so as to render it observable. He conducted 
some e\])eriments at Pisa about the year 1590. He 
constructed a smooth groove on a plane surface which 
could be inclined at any angle, and used a polished 
brazen ball as the falling body. 

Oalileo made a series of marks down the groove at 
distances proportional to r, 4,9, 16 etc , from the starting 
point, ard found that these marks were passed by the 
ball .at ‘times represented by t, 2, 3, 4 etc. Thus the 
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distances traversed from rest were proportional to thti 
squares of the times, whence it follows that the accele- 
ration down the plane is constant. Again the 
acceleration down the plane due to the earth's attraction 
is a constant fraction of gj ihe acceleration in a vertical 
direction, — in fact it is given by ^ sin $, where 0 is the 
angle of inclination of the plane (see art. 43). It follows 
that is also constant. 

54. The Value of The value of g may be 
approximately determined by the Falling Plate method, 
by the Inclined Plane method or by AtwoocPs Machine. 
It is accurately determined, however, by means of the 
experiments with the Pendulum (art. 88). 

It has been established in the previous article that 
tlie value of g, the acceleration due to the attraction 
tif the earth, is constant at the same place. 

Secondly, in conseciuence of the flattening of the 
farth at the Poles and the bulging at the Equator, the 
attraction due to gravity and hence the accleration 
are less at the equatorial regions. The value of g varies 
wuh the latitude of a place, increasing from the eejuator 
U) the poles. Thus at the sea-level 

at oquator, ^=32 09 ft. or 978’ 10 c*m. per sec. per sec. 

at Paris, ^=32' IS ft. or 980*94 cm. 

at lioiicloii. ^=32*19 ft. or 98117 cm. „ ,, 

at Calcutta, ^>’=32*18 ft. or 978*76 cm. „ „ 

at Poles, ^=32*25 ft. or 983*11 cm. „ , 

As an average value of g, we may remember that 
.^>•=32 ft. per sec. per sec., or 98l cm. per sec. per sec. 

Again, the earth's attractive force, and hence a’ 
depend on the altitude, each being greatest at the 
sea-level and less at the summit of a high mountain.* 

55. Unit of Weight.— It has already been said 
that tl»e w*eight of a body at any place on the earth's 

*Sce also art. 88. 
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surface is the force with which the earth attracts the 
body towards it. This force acts towards the centre 
of the earth, and its direction at any place determines 
the vertical direction at that place. 

Expt. 18. Take a plnnib-line and test by means of it wliether 
an upright, say a telescope stand, is vertical or nc»t. 

Note that a balance is always provided with a plumb- line for 
levelling purpose. Level a balance by adjiisling the foot- 
screws. * 

If we apply the formula P-^mf in the case of a 
body falling freely at any place, we may write = 
where JV is a ])articular force, called the weight of the 
body, and the acceleration due to gravity. JF is here 
-expressed in the absolute unit of forces, either the 
poundal or the dyne according as the mass taken is 
-one pound or one gramme. 

Care must be taken to make a distinction between 
the -ivei^ht of a pound and a poundaL 'I'he Poundal 
is a force which acting on one pound produces an 
acceleration of i ft. per sec^. per sec. The weight of a 
pound or a Pound-weight is also a particular force but 
different from the poundal. It is the force which the 
earth exerts on a mass of one pound and generates 
in it an acceleration of g or 32 feet, per sec. per sec. and 
is evidently cf|ual 10 i x 32 pound ah. For the sake 
of convcni(;ncc, a pound-weight is chosen as the i)ractical 
unit of forct^ (Gravitational unit). But as the value of .i,' 
varies from place to place, this unit cannot be 
eomtant. 

Similarly, the weight of a gramme at a place where- 
the acceleration due to gravity is 980*8 cms. per sec. 
per sec. is 980*8 dynes. 

56 . Laws of Falling Bodies.— As a body, when 
dropped from a height falls freely with an uniform accel 
-eration g. all problems concerning falling bodies may 
be solved by the formuloe established in art. 25 in whicli 
^ is to be substituted for the resistance of the air 
being neglected. 
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If a body start from rest, being simply dropped 
trom a height, we have for its velocity at time t 

... {ly 

for the space traversed 

( 2 )* 

From(T)&(2) ... (3) 

Yrom these equations and from art. 51 we may 
.-Uite the following laws of falling bodies in vacuo, 

/ when they experience no resistance 

(1) In a vacuum all bodies fall with equal rapidity, 
'riiis law has been established in an 51. 

(2) 'i’he velocity acquired by a falling body is' 

])roportional to the duration of ils fall t.e., v < t, 
'Hien if the velocity at the end of a second is 32 . per 

sec., that at the end of two seconds is 64 ft. per sec., at 
the end of 3 seconds is 96 ft. per sec., and so on. 

(3) The space traversed by a falling bod}- in a- 

LOven time is proportional to the square of that 
time, /. ^ , h Thus if a stone falls through 16 ft., 

in one second, it will drop through 64 ft. in two seconds, 
144 ft. in 3 seconds and so on. 

Since a body, when allowed to fall freely under 
tlie action of gravity, soon acquires a velocity which 
l*ecomes too great to permit of measurement, arrange- 
ments have been devised to reduce this to a measure- 
able amount. 'Ihe Inclined Plane (art. 53) and 
.Atwood’s machine (invented about the year 1784)’ 
are used to verify the last two laws. 

67. Pall of Bodies Projected downwards or 
upwards,— If a body be projected downwards with 
an initial velocity «, the formula; of art. 25 become 


z/ = « + • 

(r> 


. (2> 

;-=?/• +2J;*'// 

- (3V 
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If a body he projected upwards with a given upward 
velocity we are to substitute for/, since accelera- 
tion due to gravity is opposing, the upward direction of 
n l)eing taken as positive. The formulze now become 

V ^ u -gt ... (4) 

h = ut-\gt- ... (s) 

V- =^u*—2gh * ... (6) 

From these formulie any problem on the motion 
of falling bodies may he solved. For example, the 
greatest height h to which a body rises when projected 
upwards with a velocity is given by 

for z;=o, when the body just ceases rising. 

A = u^l2g 

Similarly, the time to attain this greatest height 
is given by 

s= o = « - 
/=«/.tr 

Again, after reaching its greatest height the body 
will begin 10 fall and when it returns to its point 
of projection, the final height becomes /,ero. 'Phe 
whole time of flight may be obtained by putting 
//«o and /■»- ?;•; we thus have 

o^ut - 

Discarding the solution /=(), we get 

or ^ 

EXAMPLES 

1. Draw a curve, on the squared paper supplied to indicate the 
height above groiind, at incervals of half of 11 second, of u boriy 
falling freely from rest at a height of 150 ft. Find from your graph 
the position of the particle after 1G7 seconds. [C. U.I.Sc. — igi 2 . 

The space traversed by a body in time t falling from rest can 
he obtained from the formula * 

h=\gt* 
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per sec per sec. and calculating the dibiaucen 
alien through at the end of every half second, the following table 
has been prepared : 
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A Btarts on a downward incline of 1 in 100 

with a velocity of 7J miles an hour ; neglecting friction, find the 
distance traversed in 1 minute. 


Acceleration down the inclined ])lane 

= p sin =112 X .-!_-= — 

^ 100 25 


Again 7A miles an houi*=11 feet ])er second. 

Sssui+ I ft- gives i 

5= (11 X «0 + 00 X HO) feet. 

= 22:^6 ft. =41 2 yards. 

a. If a heavy body is thrown vertically nj) togi\eu height, 
and then falls bacik to the earth, show' that, neglecting the resis- 
tance of the air, it passes each point of its path with the same 
vehiciiy when rising and when falling. 

Let u = velocity of projection 

= vcl. at a given height k 
Then = u"-~2gh 

» =» ± ^ - 2 gh 

which shows that the velocities arc eqiuil numerically, but opposite 
ill sign, at any point of the path, 'when rising and when falling. 

4. A hull is thrown up, and caught again in 6 seconds. 
Fin»l the velocity of projection, and the greatest hciglit. 

Let u = initial velocity and A = greatest height. 
From s = ut + \ft- we get hew* 

0 = u. H-L 32. H‘-i 
w hence M = W ft. per sec. 

And V- = ii--2fs gives 


u-=. 2gh 


or A= 


<H>x96 

2 X .12 


= 144 ft. 


Exercise.— V. 


1 A body falls freely for 6 seconds ; through what 
distance wmL it fall in the last second and in the whole time ? 
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2. Distinguish between mass and weight. 

If the weight of a certain mass be represented by 
15 at a place where a body falls through 64 ft. in 2 seconds, 
wliat w'ill bo the weight of the same mass at a place where • 
body falls through 176 ft. in 3- seconds ? 

3. A cannon -ball is shot hori:sontal]y from the top of a 
lower 49ft high, w'ith a velocitj* of 200 ft. per sectoiids. 
Find €*i.t what distance from the tower the cannon ball wdll- 
‘-trike the ground ? 

4. A stone is let fall from the top of a railway-carriage- 
which is travelling at the mtc of 30 miles an hour. Find* 
what hori/uiital distance and what vertical distance the 
•stone will have passed through in one-tenth of a second. 

r». The intensity of gravit3 at tlie siirlace of the ])lanet 
.liipiter being about 2’6 miles as great as it is at the surface 
of the earth, find approximately the time which a heavy 
hi»dy would occupy in falling from a heiglit of 167 feet to 
the surface of .lupiter. 

H. All arrow is shot vcricalh’ upwards w’itli vclocit,v ol 
104 feel per .second when it leaves tlie bow'. How long 
w ill it Ik) before it reaches the grouinl again ? 

7. Suppose that at the equator a straight hollow tube 
was thrust vertically down tow'ards tlie centre of the earth, 
and that a licavy body was dropped through the centre 
of such a tube. It would soon strike one side ; find w'hicli, 
L^iving a reason for your reply, 

S. A stone is dropped from a balloon at a height of 
100 ft. above the ground, and it reaches the ground in 6* 
seconds. Find the velocit}* w’ith which the balloon was rising. 

9. A stone dropped into a well roaches the water w'ith 
a velocity' of 8o ft. per second, and the sound of its striking 
Tin* water is Jiesrd seconds after it is let fall. Find from 
these data the velocity of sound in air. 

10. Explain what is meant by mass and weight and 
how' they arc measured. 

A body is weighed at the surface of the earth at sea- 
h'vel and at the top of a mountain. State, in general terms, 
l ow the position will affect the weight and the mass of the- 
body, (b’vo reasons for your ninswer. [C. U—ig 20 .' 
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CENTRE OF (iRAVlTY. * 

* 68- Centre of Parallel Porces.— Let a numbei 
t)f like parallel forces of magnitude (?, etc., 

act at points A, £, C, I), etc , of a body (fig. 52). 
The resultant force of /^and C ^ magnitude 

(P+ Q) acting at a point E in such that B’k AE^ 

and is parallel to both of them. The forces 
•</^+ Q) acting at E and R at C are equivalent to fi 
single resultant force (/^+ + R) acting at A. 

parallel to them such tha' 
(A+0 EF^Ry^CF, 
Similarly, the resulani 
of (/^+(? + A) acting a 
a; and the force •S’ at / 
is the force (/^+ + / 
+ S) acting at a point G 
such that 
(F-^R+Q) FG 

^SxGD. 

Proceeding in iht 
same way we inaj 
find the resultant o 
any number of parallc 
forces acting at different points of a body.. 

If the forces A, 5 etc., applied at the sanie 

points A^ A, C, etc., act in a different direction, 

remaining still parallel to one another, their resultant wil 
>cill pass through the same point G as before. 

The point G is called the Centre of the parallt 
lorf.es. It is a point through which the resulant 0 
.any number of parallel forces passes, its positioi 



Fig. 02. 

Centre of Parallel Forces. 
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depending only on the magnitudes of the forces and 
the positions of the points at which they act, and is 
(juite independent of their direction. 


59. Centre of Gravity.— We have already seen 
that the weight of a body is the force with which 
the body is attracted by the earth towards its centre, 
the direction of action of this force being called the 
vertical direction at the place where the body is. 

Now we may consider a body to be made up of a 
large number of small heavy particles rigidly connected 
together, and that each of these particles is acted 
on by its weight, proportional to its mass. 'Fhese 
forces all act towards the earth's centre, hut having 
regard to to the long distance, nearly 4000 miles, of 
the body from the earth’s centre, and the body 
being small compared to the earth, the force.s may 
be considered parallel. The weight of a body, as 
a whole, is the" really the resultant of a system of 
parallel forces, made up of the weights of all the 
particles which build up the body, acting at points where 
these particle«i are situated. The point at which this re- 
sultant acts is called the Centre of Gravity of the body. 


Position of C. (1. 


In art. 58 it is seen that the position of the 
centre of a system of parallel forces is independent 
of the direction of the forces. Although the direc- 
tion of gravity can not be changed, 
for it is always vertical, it will amount 
to the same thing, if the body be simply rotated through 
any angle. The forces of the system remain of the same 
magnitude and act at the saiv.e points within the body, 
l)ut the direction of the system has changed relative to 
any line in the body. If follows, therefore, that the 
centre of gravity of a body is fixed relative to the body. 

The centre of gravity of a body is not necessarily 
in the body itself \ it may be at a point outside 
the material of the body. Thus the centre of gravity* 
of a circular ring of wire is at the centre of the ring, 
that of an empty beaker is in the air enclosed by it. 
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It is not necessary again that a body should be^ 
rigid in order that it may have a centre of gravity. Thus 
we speak of the centre of gravity of a fluid mass, or the 
centre of gravity of a system of bodies not materially 
connected in any way. 

It is only sumcient for the centre of gravity of 
a body to be a definite fixed point relative to the 
body as long as its size and shape remain unaltered. 
If the body is made uj) of movable parts, the centre 
of gravity is fixed for any given configuration of the 
body, but changes its position with change of con- 
figuration. For example, a straight piece of uniform 
wire has its centre of gravity at its middle point, 
and its weight will act at that point as long as it 
remains straight. If the wire be bent, it will no longer 
have the same centre of gravity. In a draw telescope 
the position of the centre of gravity varies as the tubes 
are more or less drawn out. Again, if a man raises his. 
arm, his C. G. is displaced. 

The centre of gravity of a body may, therefore, 
be defined as the point, fixed relative to the body, 

» f r r through which the resultant of the 

® ^ weights of the particles which build 

up the body, passes for all positions of the body, so 
long as its size and shape remain constant. 

For all practical purposes the centre of gravity is the 
])oint at which the whole weight of the body may be 
supposed to act. 

The centre of gravity is often abbreviated to C. G. 

*60. Centre of Mass. — If instead of consider- 
ing the weight of a body we look to its mass only, and 
suppose the body to be acted upon by a system of 
parallel forces, such that the forces to which the indivi- 
dual particles of the body are subjected, are all parallel in 
direction and proportional to the masses of the particles 
•in mjignitude. The centre of the system of parallel forces, 
through which the resultant of the forces may be sup- 
posed to act, is the Mass-centre. It may be said to be 
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the point about which the niass of a body is evenly 
distributed. Every body, since it has a mass, has 
always a Centre of Mass (C. M*) 

We observe that the centre of j;ravity is a particular 
case only of the mass- centre, in which tlie forces are the 
j n Tvi vertical forces due to gravity and the 
C.(..andC.]\i. ^ ^ ^ necessarily 

-coincide with its C. M. 

In Mechanics, \Yhen a body is moving in any way, 
in general, the velocity of its centre of mass is taken for 
the velocity of the bcxly. 

61. C. O. of Symmetrical Bodies.— in finding 
by calculation the cenre of gravity of different bodies 
the theory of finding the resnlant of a number of 
parallel forces acting at known points is to be applied in 
methods adojited according to the forms of the bodies. 
From considerations of symmetry, liowever, we can at once 
note tlic following results. It is assumed that the bodies 
herein considered are of uniform densit) throughout. 

'Fhc centre of gravity of 

(1) a straight piece of a uniform wive, stick, rod or beam 

etc., is the middle point of its axis ; 

(2) a uniform circular lamina or a sphere is its geometri- 

cal (Jtntre ; 

(.3) a uniform circular ring is the centre «)f the circle ; 

(4) a uniform parallelogram lamina ora rectangular para- 

Jlelopiped is at tlie intersection of its diagonals ; 

(5) a uniform triangular lamin.*!* is fit the intersection 

of its medians. 

62. To find by experiment the C. 6. of a 
Lamina — The centre of gravity of a lamina may also be 
found by experiment. It is shown in art. 63 that when 
a body is suspended freely from a point and is in txjui- 
librium, its C. G. is in the vertical line passing through 
the point of suspension. 

* A lamina is a sheet of material of small thickness, such as n. 
sheet of paper, a thin sheet of metal etc. An ttniform lamina is of 
ihe same thickness and is formed of the same substance througli- ' 
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Expt. 19. Suspend the body by a string attached to one comer 
of the body. Trace on it the vertical line through the point 

of suspension by means of a 
plumb-line. 

Hang the lamina from 
another point, and draw the 
vertical line through the point 
of suspension as before ; G, 
the point of intersection of the. 
lines will be the f centre of 
gravity required. To verify 
this, suspend the lamina from 
a third point, the vertical 
through which will also be 
found to pass through G. 

The c. G. of a 
lamina as that of a card- 
board or a sheet of metal 
plate Jiiay also be found 
by balancing the body in 
two different ])ositions on 
a horizontal edge. When 
the body is balanced, its 
Jietcrmiimtion of C. G. C. must be supported 

by suspension. hy the latter and hence 

must be vertically over some point of the edge. 

Expt. 20. Balance a card-board against the edge of a table 
(fig. 54). Holding the card in this position drsiw by a pencil 




Fig. 54. 

Determination of C. G. by Balancing, 
line tin the under surface of the card, using the edge "as 
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» niler. Turn the card in some other position and repeat 
the process. The point of intersection of the two lines thus 
marked indicates the position of the G. G. wanted. 

Support the body on a pin -head placed at the C. G. thus 
round. The plate thus supported ought to be in equilibrium. 

63. Equilibrium of Heavy Bodies— A body at 
rest under the action of forces which balance each 
other is said to be in equilibrium. As the weight of 
a body may be supposed to act vertically downwards 
through its centre of gravity, the condition of equilibrium 
in all cases is that this force must be counter-balanced 
by the resultant of the reactions at the points of supports 
to the body acting vertically upwards and passing 
through the C. G. of the body. We notice the follow- 
ing cases : — 

When a body is supported at one point, for ex- 
ample when it is suspended by a thread attached at one 
point (fig. 55, A), or when it is balanced on a pivot 
point (fig. 55, C), or when it rests on a plane touching 
it at one point (fig. 55, 1)\ equilibrium is only possible 
when its C. G. either coincides with this point or 
is exactly above or below it in the same vertical 
line. For when a body is supported in this way the 
only forces acting on it are its own weight W acting 
vertically through G, its C, G. and the force sup- 



Fig. 55. 

A body supported at one point. 

porting it, and if these two forces are in equili- 
brium they must be ec^ual and opposite and ii\ the 
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same straight line. Thus in a plumb-line (fig. 55, A) 
the C. G. is vertically below the point of support. 
In any other position of the body, W acting at G, 
would cause rotation about S until G and S are brought 
along the same vertical line (fig. 55, B). In the case 
where a body is balanced on a point (fig. 55, C), the 
C. Ct. is vertically above the point of support. As an 
example of this latter we may take the case of a stick 
balanced on the finger. * 

Expt. 21. Try to balaiiuc a lonj' stick 011 a linger- end. 
Vote tliat unless care is always taken to keep the point of support 
vertically below tlie centre <»f gravity by 
the quick adjnstruent of the liaini, the stick 
will fall. Also note that it is easier to 
balance a long slick than a short one. for 
the 0 . G. of tiho former in falling through 
greater Jicight allows more time to adjust 
the point of support. 

If the body is supported on two 
])oints A and B on a table, the reactions 
of the table at A and B are both up- 
ward vertical forces, the resultant of 
which must pass through some point 
between A and B in the line AB. 
'I’herefore the condition of equilibrium 
is that the vertical through the 
C. G. must fall between the two points of supjiort on 



Pig. 57. 

the line joining them. If the C. G. is in a position 
as shown in fig. 57. (ii). no erjuilibrium is possible, 



balancing a stick 
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if it have a position as in fig. 57 (i), it can remain in 
equilibrium. A man walking on stilts is an example of 
this case of equilibrium. 

Lastly, consider the case of a body that rests on a 
plane surface on three points, for example a three-legged 
table ; or points more than three, for example a glass 
tumbler resting on a table. Imagine a fine thread 
drawn tightly round the body so as to include all the 
poinfk of contact with the supporting surface ; the 
area thus enclosed is called the base of the body. 
Now the reaction of the table at the various points 
ol support all act vertically upwards, their resultant 
therefore acts vertically upwards at some point within 
the area of the base and this, since it lialances the 



Fig. 58. 

Equilibrinm of a table. 



Fig. 59. 

A body about to topple. 


weight, must pass through the C O. Thus equili- 
brium is possible only when the vertical through the 
C. G. falls within the area of the base (fig. 58). 

This condition is the same whether a body rests 
on a horizontal or on an inclined plane. 

The truth of the above fact can be tested by 
some simple experiments : — 

Expt. 22. Take a body of rectangular cross-section, say a 
brick. Place it on a rough plank and tilt the plank about an 
o.l^e O. The body will not overturn so long as the vertical line 
through its C. G. falls within the base on which it rests (Fig.* 59). 


7 o. P. — UK. 
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Now the C. G. of the body is evidently in the plane of th<‘ 
diagonal AC. Hence the brick will topple over just after tin-, 
diagonal AC has passed through the vertical position. 

Many illustrations on this point can be cited. If a carl 
is loaded with a very high load, so that the C. G. of the 
cart and load together is high above the ground, it may 

* 



Fig. 00. 

A loaded cart about to overturn. 

be overturned by a small tilt caused by one wheel ixassing 
over a stone or a bank of earth, when the vertical 
through the C. G. falls outside the wheel base (fig. 6o). 
For the same reason a boat is liable to upset casil>^ 
when the persons seated in it stand up, or when it 
is loaded to a great height. 

In the ordinary upright position of a man the 
C. G. of his body is at about the middle of the lower 
half of the pelvis. But the C. (r. is displaced when 
he carries a load. In order to retain stability he must 
modify his attitude so as to bring back his C. G. 
over a point between his two feet 'Fbus a porter 
carrying a heavy trunk in one hand has to lean his 
body on the opposite side and often extends the 
other arm at full length. A man with a load on his 
bacR is ( bliged to lean forward. A person with an 
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overgrowth in his abdominal front Ipendulus belli) has 
to throw back his head and shoulders. In rope-dancing 
the performer holds in his hand a long pole or 
an open umbrella to help him in maintaining the 
combined C. G. vertically above the rope. 

Expt. 23. Stand sideways against a wall with a foot and 
the head both touching the wall ; and try to stand on one leg. 
It will seem to be impossible, because the wall w'ill not allow the 
C. Ct. of iJie body to be brought over the foot next the wall. 

Expt. 24. Sit on a chair and try to rise with the legs and 
liiu upper body kept in an upright position. It will bo found 
to be impossible, unless the legs are 
thrown a little backwards and the body 
forward. 

If follows that the wider the 
base on which a body rests, the 
greater is its stability, for then 
even with a considerable inclination 
the vertical through its C. G. 
still falls within its base. The 
well-known leaning tower of Pisa^ 
(fig. 6 1) from which were perform- 
ed some of Galileo's famous 
experiments on falling bodies, 
is an illustration to the point. 
It is so much out of the vertical 
Fig. ei. that it seems ready to fall at any 

The Leaning Tower moment ; ■ yet it has remained in 
of Pisa. its present position for centuries. 

64. States of Equilibrium.— Although we have 
seen that a body is in equilibrium when the result- 
ant pressure of the supporting surface acts in the 
same vertical line passing through the C. (J. of the 
i)ody, it is yet possible to distinguish between the 
states of eejuilibrium. Equilibrium may be of three 
kinds, Stable^ Unstable and Neutral, 

A body is said to be in stable equilibrium, when 
n lends to its original equilibrium position ^fter 
being slightly displaced. Thus, for example, the 
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plummmet in fig. 55 (A) is in stable equilibrium, for 
if pulled aside and then released, it will at first 
swing to-and-fro, but will come at last to rest in 
the same position. 

A body is said to be in unstable equilibrium, 
when a body at rest, after receiving a small dis- 
placement, tends to move further away from its 

equilibrium position. Thus the stick balanced on 
the finger end (fig. 56) is in the state of unstable 

equilibrium. 

Lastly, a body is said to be in neutral equilibrium, 
when after it is displaced, it rests in its new 
position. A uniform sphere (fig. 55, D) or a cylinder 
resting on flat surface are in the state of neutral 

equilibrium. 

A cone or an ordinary glass funnel affords a 

good illustration of all the three kinds of equilibrium. 
When it rests on its base, it is in stable equilibrium 
(fig, 62 A. A') ; when balanced on its apex, it is 
in unstable equilibrium (ag. 62, B, B') and while resting 
on its side, it is in the state of neutral equilibrium 

(fig. 62 c, 0, 



Fig. 62. 

The three states of equilibrium. 

^ he three states of equilibrium of a body are, 
j r* t, determined by the position of the centre of 
Jrav'?^ ‘'f the body. In all cases of stable equilibrium 
^ C* ^ possible. The slightest 
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displacement of the body elevates its centre of gravity. 

Hence the body returns to its original 
States of Bqui- position as soon as it is permitted 

tionof theC. G. to do so. When the equilibrium is 
unstable, the centre of gravity is as 
high as possible. Any slight displacement of the 
body will help its C. G. in coming down to a lower 
height. From the above it is seen that the C. G. 

jf a body tends to occupy the lowest possible position. 
In the neutral equilibrium of a body, its centre 

of gravity is neither .raised nor lowered by any dis- 

placement given to the body. 

When a body can rest on a plane on different 
bases, for example a book, the limits of stability 
widen for a position which allows the centre of 

gravity to be lowered. Thus a copy of the Ency- 

dopnedia Brittanica has a greater stability when 

II lies flat on a table then when it ;5tandb on an 
edge. On the other hand, the stability of a body 

ordinarily in an unstable equilibrium may be increased 
l>y the ^addition of weights, so that the C. G. is 
lirought under the point of support (fig 63). 

Expt. 25. Fix two knives into a common cork on opposite 
‘'ides (fig. 63). The cork will now very easily balance on the 



Fig. 63. Fig. 64. 


The C. G. of a loaded cork 

i>c>int of a finger or a pencil, and will not fall even when the point 
d' support is shifted to one side of the base of the cork. • 
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Some apparently paradoxical but illustrative and 
interesting experiments may be arranged on the point : — 

Expt. 26. Fix a cylinder of cork to a solid hemisphere oF 
lead (fij?. 04) by moans of sealinfr wax. As lead is much heavier 
than cork, the C. (t. of the whole is below the centre of the 
hemisphere. It will stand upright though it looks top-heavy, 
Tilt it to one side to make it horizontal. The point G, its C. G. 
!s thereby raised ; tlio weight of the body acting there makes it 
spring back to its original position as soon at the bo^ is free. 

Fig. 65 represents a similar toy called the Tumbler 
which consists of a light figure attached to a hemi- 
sphere of lead. When the figure is upright, its 
C. (j. occupies the lowest position. 



Fio. 5. Fio, 66. 

The tumbler. A loaded disc on a tilted plane. 

P'ig. 66 affords another illustration. It is a disc 
of wood with a small mass M of lead inserted 
within it near the edge. The point G is the combined 
centre of gravity. 

Expt 27. Place the disc on a plane slightly inclined in the 
position A wdieii tlio vertical through (i is a little above the point 
of contact, S. The disc will ascend the plane, because thereby 
tJie point G comes to pcjcupy a realh’ lower position with respect 
to the ground. After gliding up the plane to a certain extent, it 
stops and then moves down and settles to a state when the vertical 
through G passes through the point of contact. 
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Exercise — VI, 

1 . DcQqo Contro of Gravity. How can you find practi- 
. iilly the C. G. of an irregular plate ? 

2. State in general way when a body will stand i)r 

Cite practical illuatratioiiB. 

Define the three states of equilibrium. How docs 
the position of the C. G. affect the equilibrium of the body ? 

4. Explain the cause of the attitude of a fat man 
walking, of a man climbing up a hill, a per.son' carrying 
;i load on his back or. in his hand, and a man rising from 
i stool. 

5. A circular table weighs 20 Ibsx and rests on three 

!i‘gs in its circumference forming au equilateral triangle. 
l''ind the least pressure that must be applied at its edge 

to overturn it. 

6. A telescope consists of three tubes each 10 ijj. 
,n length sliding within one another, and their weights are 
.s, 7, 6, ozs. Find the position of the centre of gravity when 
the tubes arc drawn out to their full lengths. -Land, Matric. 

7. A cylinder, whose base is a circle 1 ft. in diainetcsr, 

and whose height is 3 ft., rests 011 a horizontal plane with 

Its axis vertical. Find how high one edge of the base 

can be raised without causing the cylinder to turn over. 

S. Weights of 1 lb., 2 lbs , 3 lbs, and 4 lbs., are 

Mispcnded from an uniform lever 6 feet long at distances 
nl 1 foot, 2 feet, 3 feet and 4 feet respectively from one 

011(1 If the mass of the levers is 4 lbs. find the position 

'.if the point about which it will balance. 

9. A heavy beam consists of two portions, whose lengths 
arc as 8 to 5, and whose weights are as 3 to 1 ; find the 
po.sition of the centre of gravity. 

10. A uniform plate of metal 10 inches square, has 

lu)le of area 3 square inches cut out of it, the centre of 

tl>o whole being 2^ inches from the centre of the plate ; 
hnd the position of the centre of gravity of the remainder 

the plate. 
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65. Resistance to Motion.— The forces which 
tend to oppose or destroy motion are, in general, 
called Resistances. Thus a man dragging a heavy 
weight along the ground has to make a muscular elTon 
to overcome the resistance of the ground opposing 
motion : a body falling in air or a cyclist riding against 
the wind has to meet with the resistance of the air ; a ship 
in motion has to cut the way through water : in a 
machine, a part of the work done by it is always spent in 
overcoming the frictional forces between the different 
parts in the machiner}\ Friction.^ in the widest 
sense of the term may be used to mean any resistance 
. . to motion, but it is ordinarily 

ric ion ^ limited sense that it is the 

resistance which mewing solid meets with on the surface 
of the another solid ivhich supports it. 

In the cases of bodies moving through a fluid 
medium, the moving body has to set in motion those 
parts of the medium with which it is in contact. ^Fhe 
reistance encountered by the body is directed against its 
front side and increases with the velocity and the extent 
of exposed surface of the body. It also .increases with 
the density of the medium, ^'he resistance of air serves 
to diminish the velocity of a rain-drop or a hail-stone 
which, falling from a height of mile or so, would 
otherwise have attained the speed of a musket shot. Use 
is made, on the otherhand, of this resistance of air in 
a descent by parachute and in regulating wind-vanes 
for diminishing the velocity of falling bodies. 
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66. Friction. — If two bodies be in contact with 
each other and a force be applied tending to make one 
body slide on the other, an opposing force is set up 
in the plane of contact of the surfaces in a direction 
tending to prevent the motion. This force is known 
as the jorce of friction between the surfaces in 
contact. 

The friction is due to the roughness of the 
surfaces in contact. If these surfaces be perfectly 
smooth, there would be no opposing force of 
friction. Practically, however, the surfaces of bodies are 
never perfectly smooth. The minute irregularities 
of one surface engage with the small inequalities 
of the other and thus always cause some force to 
act between the surfaces in contact, being directed so 
as to prevent any displacement of one surface relative 
to the other in the plane of contact. In other w^ords, the 
resistance due to friction acts in a direction parallel 
to the surface. 

Let a rectangular body B (fig. 67) be placed 
with one of its plane faces resting on the plane hori- 
zontal surface of a table A, So long as B is at 
the upwards pressure 
R of the table balances the 
weight W of the block : 
these forces are both ver- 
tical and there is no com- 
ponent in the direction of 
the surface, no friction 
being called into play. If a 
small force be now appli- . 

ed to B parallel to the sur- * 

face, a resistance F is felt 67 

which acting in the plane of K,iction'o« a hori- 
contact prevents the block zontal plane, 

from sliding over the plate 

A. Sufficient friction is thus exerted just to stop the^ 
motion, F being exactly equal to F. As F is 
increased, the value of J^also increases being alw’ays*equal 
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to r. Friction is, therefore, a self-adjusting force : no 
more friction, however, is called into play than what is 
just sufficient to prevent motion. 

But as F is increased indefinitely, the amount of 
friction F exerted at the plane of contact connot evi- 
dently be unlimited. The force F soon reaches a 
certain maximum limit depending on the nature ni 
the surfaces in contact ^and the 
Fric^ion*^"** pressure exerted between them. 

The maximum limit to the value of 
the force of friction exerted when one body is 
just on the point of sliding upon another 
body, is called the Limiting Friction. When F 
is increased beyond this limit, motion of the block 
ensues. 

Expt. 28. Clamp a large piece of wood on a table so as to 
bo horizontal. It carries a light pulley attached to its one end. 
I’laee a rectangular block of wood to act as a sliding piece. 1’ho 
surfaces of the block and the plank of wood in contact should 



be made smooth and oven by rubbing with sand-papL-i Tl:c 
block is attached to a string which passing over the jiullcy is 
connected to a pan. The pari of the string above tlie table 
should be horizontal. 

Bcgin^the experiment by placing small weights on the pan 
and tlien go on adding until the block just begins to slip on the 
board. Near about the slipping point the board should bo gently 
tapped to get a fairly close result. Note the total weight on 
the pan ; this together with the weight of the pan itself measures 
the maximum friction exerted between the board and the wood. 

• Repeat the experiments. Tt will be seen that the value 
obtained for the limiting friction is fairly constant. 
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It is to be understood, however, that the limiting 
value of the friction found in the last experiments is 
constant in the particular case considered. Any change 
in the conditions in the above experiments will cause 
the limiting friction to change in magnitude. 

Expt. 29. Determine the maximum friction (a) when a 
wooden block is placed on the wooden planP. hnvin" 
parallel and then at right angles to each other ; (these will 
lie different) ; {b ) when the foimcr is placed on a glass 
surface. 

The result of this experiment shows that the 
maximum friction depends on the nature of the surfaces 
in contact. 

67. The Laws of Limiting Friction.— The 

relation between the limiting friction between two 
surfaces in contact and the area of contact, as well 
as that between the limiting friction and the pressure 
exerted normally between the surfaces, are to be deter- 
mined by experimental facts. 

Expt. 30. Set up the apparatus as in Expt. 28. Determine 
the maximum rriction between the block and the plank when 
the block rests 011 the plane successively on each of its 
three sides of different areas. Thus the areas of the 
surfaces in contact have been altered but the normal pressure 
iietween them, which equals the weight of the block, remains 
evidently the same. 

It will be found that so long as the normal pressure 
between the surfaces is not changed, the limiting 
friction remains practically the same, and is independent 
v)f the area of surfaces of contact. 

Expt 31. Determine the weight of the sliding piece A and 
let it bo b. Find also the weight of pan. Set np the apparatus 
:is in Expt. 28 and then determine the maximum friction using 
the unloaded block. The value of P is given by / + where 
w is the weight placed on the pan just sufficient to cause motion 
of the block. 

Next place different loads on the block and determine each 
time the maximum friction. Tabulate your results. 

The above expriment is performed without altering 
ihe area and the nature of the surfaces of contact. It 
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will be found that when the surfaces in contact remain 
the same, the ratio of the limiting value of the friction 
to the nornjal pressure between the surfaces, u e,, FjR is 
constant. 

We are then led to the following two laws of 
limiting friction, which though probably not rigorouly 
true, express fairly well the result of experi- 
ments : — * 

(t) The ratio of the limiting friction to the normal 
force between any two given surfaces is 

constant. 

(2) This constant ratio depends on the material 
of the surfaces in contact and the state 
of their polish, but not on their area or 
shape. 

)t will be noticed in the performance of all the above experi- 
nicritK that after the eliding motion once takes place, the weight 
on the pan is suificient to keep the block in motion and gives it a 
small acceleration. It follows from this that a slightly greater 
force is required to start a body moving on a rough surface 
iigainst friction than to maintain it in motion when once started : 
in other words, the statical friction between two surfaces is slight!} 
greater than the dynanUcal friction between the same two 
surfaces. 


68. Coefficient of Friction ’--The constant ratio 
of the limiting friction to the normal pressure 
for any two specified surfaces is called the co-effi- 
cient of friction, and is generally denoted by k If 
F be the limiting friction and R the normal force, 
we have 

F\R - f* whence F ^ ^R 

The value of m is obtained from the experimental 
determination of F as in Expt. 28. The determination 
may also be made by placing the body on an 
ordinarily smooth horizontal surface which is to be 
gradually tilted until the body just begins to slide 
* down. Whert this is the case, the friction which 
acts «here upwards to oppose the motion of the 
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body down the plane has reached its maximum value 
and just balances the component of the weight 
down the board. Let 
< be the inclination of 
the plane to the hori- 
zon. Let Wh^ the weight 
of the body and i?, the 
normal component force 
(hg. 69). It follows from 
geometry that the angle 
which the normal to the 
plane makes with the 
vertical is equal to the 
angle of the plane. 

Resolving Win direc- 
tions perpendicular and parallel to the plane, we have 

W sin < 
and i?«fFcos«t 

whence ^ tan «c 

' W cos < 

But the coefficient of friction 

= tan < 

1 an < again is obtained from the relation 

tan < = of the plane, 

base 

Thus the co-efficient of friction is found by read- 
ing the height of the plane and dividing it by the base 

The approximate values of the coefficient ol 
Iriction in a few common cases are given below : — 

Surfaces in contiut. 


Wood on wood, fibres paralJel .0'5 

„ ,, fibres a right angles ...0'33 

Metal on wood 0*1)5 

Metal on metal 0*6 

Leather on metal, dry .0*56 

„ oil\ 



Friction on a rough inclined plane. 
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69. Rolling and Sliding Friction.— Friction is 
of two kinds, sliding and rolling. When a bod)r 
slides over another, for example when a heavy box 
is dragged along a floor, when the two hands are 
rubbed together, or when an axle of a wheel rotates, 

sliding continuously upon 
the same points of its bear- 
ings, the case is one of 
sliding friction. When a 
body, on the other hand, 
rolls &ver another, as in 
the case of an ordinary 
wheel on a road, the case 
is of one of rolling 
friction. As rolling fric- 
FiG. 70. lion is considerably less 

Kdllcr Bearinfr. sliding triction, 

there is a great saving of 
power when the latter is converted into the former. 
Hence the use of castors on heavy pieces of furni- 
ture such as pianos, tables etc. Heavy weights like 
large blocks of stones are dragged along by 
supporting them on rollers (fig. 70). In the ordinary 
wheels, the sliding friction is not, however, entirely 
removed, for the wheel slides continuously at some 
point A upon the axle (Fig 72). In the ball-beating 
arrangement, as in bicycles, the sliding friction is 
completely replaced by rolling friction where a 

number of hard steel balls are loosely confined in a metal 
case round the axle ; the hub of the wheel rolls on 
them (fig 71). 

To diminish friction various other methods are 

adopted. It is diminished by polishing the surfaces 
in contact. Lubricators such as oil, graphite, tallow 
are in frequent use to diminish the frictional resistance 
in machines. In the motion of sledges over a ground 
, of ice, the ice melts under pressure ; its surface 
acts like a lubricated polished surface and the 
friction is much reduced. As a rule, greasy substances 
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which are not absorbed by a body diminish friction 
but increase it if •they are absorbed ; thus moisture 
and tallow increase the friction of wooden surfaces 
but diminish that between metal surfaces. Again trains 
and tramcars are made to run on iron rails. Rims of 



Fig. Fig. T2. 

Ball-Hearing Common Bearing. 

wheels in various carriages are provided with india-rubber 
Tyros. Roads are covered with tar-macadam or materials 
like it which, when consolidated, form a firm and 
even surface. Agate centres in compasses, jewel 
centres in watches and agate knife-edges in balances 
are supported on steel pivots. 

Again, friction plays a necessary pari in the mechani- 
cal problems of our everyday life ; without friction on 
the ground neither men nor animals would be able 
to walk ; no transmission of motion by belting, rope 
etc in a machine, or by a locomotive engine would 
be possible. Without friction nails, screws would not 

remain in bodies ; all knots, textils fibres, would fall 

to pieces. It is indeed sometimes desirable to increase 
friction e, sawdust is strewn on ice, sands are thrown 

on railway lines after rain, a violin bow is rubbed 

with resin to increase its friction with the strings 
etc., etc. 

Frictional forces differ in one respect from other forces in 
nature such as gravitative, magnetic, electric etc. When a body 
!s raised up against the action of gravity, work is done upon it ' 
'vhich is stored up in it as its potential energy which reappears 
ill another form when the body is allowed to come down from its. 
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elevated position, and the body can in its turn do work upon 
another body But the energy spent in drawing a body against 
friction is not so recoverable. If motion of a body from A to B is 
onpoaed by friction, its motion from B to A is also opposed and 
not helped by friction. The energy is converted Into heat and i« 
lost to us for further use. 


\ 

Exercise. — VII. 


1. What do you mean by Friction ? Dehne co-ethcicnt 
of friction. 

2. The co-efiicicnt of friction between a block nnd a 

table is O'^l. Wliat force will be required to keep the 

block weighing 400 gms. in unform motion 9 

3. A hea.vv body is just on the point of sliding on a 

rough plane that rises 3 in a length of 5 ; find the no. 

etiicient of friction. 

4 . A body, (d' weight H Ib.s. rests in limiting equilibrium 
on a rough plane w'hoFe slope is 30. The plane is next 
raised to a slope of 60 ; find the force along the plane 
requii'ed to support the body. 

u Give instances of c:isc.s in which it is desired to 

have the friction increased, and others in which to have it. 
diminished. 

6 Describe a method of determining the co-etficieiit 
of friction between teak and iron. 

An inclined plane is adjusted so that a flat-bottomed 
box placed on it just steadily moves down. What difference 
will you notice if a load of a kilogramme is plneed on 
tfato box ? Give reasons for your answer. [ Pat. ^7.— /p/y 
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MACHIMES. 

70. Machines. — A machine is a i:ontrivanoj or an 
instrument by means of which a force, applied at a point 
and in a given direction, is able to exert, at some other 
point, a force differing in direction ai d intensity, 
which is applied to overcome some other resisting 
force. 


Utility of 11 
rnncliitio 


Thus by means of a pulley and a rope, a weight 
such as a bucket of mortar is raised to a heiglil, 
one end of the rope being pulled 
by a man standing on the ground. 
The force applied is the same in 
intensity as the weight overcome, but is applied in a 
more convenient direction. Again, by applying a small 
ibrce at one point, ihere may be a gain of force due 
to a machine, i. <?., a larger force is available at some 
other point, e, a nut-cracker, a cork-presser. Thirdly, 
:i machine may take a larger force to produce a smaller 
lorce thus causing a loss in force, but it will <:ause 
at the same time a gain in time, i. e,, rapidity of action 
or motion e, g., a bicycle. 


A machine is, as is thus seen, always used in practice 
to overcome some resistance. The force impressed on th(p 
machine is called the Effort or Power, and the resistance 
a) be overcome is ordinarily called the Weight or 
simply the Resistance. The effort is generally denoted 
P, and the resistance by either Q or M. 

The term *‘Power^ is not a happy one to use in this sense, for it 
is now definitely used to mean ths rate of working ; h^iiee 


S G. P. — i)K. 
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tlic word rjfort is preferred to it. Again, it is better to use the 
term ReUstanee instead of weight as machines are often used 
in orercoming resistances other than those due to gravity. 

71. Work done by a Machine.— It must be 
noticed at the outset that whether the force exerted 
by a machine is greater or not than the force impressed 
on it, the machine is unable to supply a greater quantity 
of energy than what is put into it ; in other words, 
no more work is done by it than is done on it. As 
a matter of fact, there is bound to be present in every 
machine some amount of friction existing between its 
different parts Hence a part of the energy supplied 
to a machine is lost in overcoming this internal resisance 
within it, and the rest is the effective work done by it. 
Thus the larger the friction, the less is the energy 
utilized by the machine. 

The ratio, which expresses what part of the total 
energy supplied to a machine is utilized by it, is 
called tlie Efficiency of the machine. Thus 


KHicicncy = 


Energy ntilizcd 
Total energy supplied 


'Die efficiency of a machine is always less than unity 
and is often multiplied by too and slated as a percen- 
tage. If we suppose a machine to be frictionless, 
or tiiat the friction therein is negligible, the efficiency 
equals unity. 

Thus it follows from the fundamental principle 
known as the Pnncipk oj Work or Conservation of 
Energy that 

‘Whatever be the machine used, provided that there 
be no friction within it and that the weight of the 
machine be neglected, the work done by the effort is 
always equivalent to the work done against the resist- 
ance? 


Now work is measured by the product of two factors, 
a Fone and the Displacement of its point of application. 
It follows that if the machine be perfectly smootli 
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throughout, and if P and W be the two forces which 
balance in the machine, then 

P X distance throu^'h which P moves 

= W X distance through which W moves. 

Thus a small impressed force multiplied by a large 
displacement may overcome a larger force multiplied 
by a small displacement : a machine enables this to 
be done. 


Further, in such a case when P is smaller than Wy 
the point of application of P will have to move through 
a longer distance than that through \rhich the point 
of application of W moves. This is popularly expressed 
as ,— is gained in powers is lost in speed. 

72 . Mechanical Advantage— It is the ratio 
of the resistance overcome to the effort supplied to a 
machine. Thus 


.r I 4 1 i. IteRistance 

ISfech. Advantage =r _ 

Kffort 


W 

P 


From the equation of work in art. yr, this 

_ Distance; through which P mo ves 
Distance through which AFmoves 
Machines are generally so constructed that their 
mechanical advantage is greater than unity. But 
though there is mechanical advantage, no work is ever 
gained by the use of a machine 

Machines are also employed for exerting a larger 
force to overcome a smaller force. With respect to 
the force applied such machines work at a much 
disadvantage ; hut with respect to the distance travers- 
ed, there is an advantage, rapidity of action being 
secured. 


73. Simple Machines — An ordinary machine, e.g,y 
a pump, a steam-engine etc , consists of a number of simple 
]»arts which may be classified for separate study. Each 
< 'f these parts is spoken of as a simple machine. 

Simple machines are also called Mechanical Powers. 
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The Simple Macnines may be classified as ; — 

(i) The I-ever, including the Wheel and Axle ; 

(ii) The Pulley ; 

(iii) The Inclined Plane, including thi^ 

Wedge ; and 

(iv) The Screw 

74. The Lever.—The lever is a rigid bar, straight 
or bent, and is capable of turning about a fixed point of 
support. The fixed point is called tl^e Fulcrum, and 
denoted by F in the figures. 

The perpendicular distances between the fulcrum and 
the lines of action of the Effort and the Resistance are 
called the artns of the lever. Thus in fig. 73 tlie arms 
are FL and FM. 


I'he conditions of e(juilibrium in any case of lever 
are obtained from the Principle of Moments. Tlu: 

resultant of the force-* 
P and Q, impressed at A 
and B respectively, must 
pass through F. Hence the 
moment of P about F 
must be equal to that ol 
Q about F. Thus 



PxFL-QvcFM. 

The lever is most 
often a straight rod. We 
shall consider the case.s 
when the lever is a straight 
one, and the effort P ami 
the resistance Q are perpendicular to it. In theoretical 
calculations the thickness of the lever rod and its weight 
are neglected 


Levers of this kind are usually divided into three 
classes according to the position of the fulcrum with 
respect to the points of application of the effort and 
resistance. 
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76. The Three Classes of Levers ; Class 1.— In 

this class the effort P and the resistance Q or W acting 
>11 opposite sides of the fulcrum F keep the lever 
e(|uiiibrium (Fig. 74). 



Wor Q 


Fig. 74. 

Lever, Class 1. 

Let K be the resultant of P and W, acting through F. 
,-\s ihc lever presses dmvmvard on F with the force R, 
liie reaction at F acts upwards with llie sainct force R. 

As a ooudition of e({UiUbrium, we have 

K = F + W ... (i) 

»«< I* aiul \V are like parallel forces. 

Ami the moment of P the moment of W 
about F = about F 

Or P X P-arm = W x W-arm (ii) 

ie. FxFA = AVxFIJ 

The mcehaiiical advantage is iijiven bv 
W FA ^ 2 

P FB b 

^\horo a and b are the lengths of the arms F.\ and FB. 

In this lever as a may he greater than, ecjual to, 
or less than b according to the iposilion of F along the 
I’Dil, the mechanical advantage may also be greater 
’lian, ecjual to or less than unity. 

The ordinary balance, in which the two arms are 
f'jiial, is a special case of this class of lever. 

Instances of the levers of this class ; — A crow-bar, 
a.' ordinarily used to raise a weight, having its fulcnlm 
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at a point where it rests on a block near to the weight 
to be lifted (fig. 75). A poker, used to raise coal 



Pig. 75 . 

A crow-bar used in raisinj^ a weight, 
in a grating ; a claw-hammer, when used to extract 
nails ; a spade, in digging the earth : a see-saw ; the 
handle of an ordinary pump ; an ordinanry balance : the 
foot, when it is raised and the toe tapped on the ground, 
the ankle-joint being the fulcrum 

The oar of a rowing boat may be regarded as a 
fever of the first kind with the rowlock as the fulcrum, 
if the boat were kept at rest and the oar used to scoop 
the water backwards. 



Fro, 76. — A pair of HcissorH. 

A pair of scissors (fig. 76), a pair of crucible tongs 
are instances of Double Levers of the First Class. 

The principle of lever is said to bo discovered by AKciiiMEiii'>. 
the noted geometrician of nntiquity. It is related that at tiie 
Archimedea oti launching of a huge ship designed by him 
the lever Archimedes displayed the power of a lever 

• * g Q 230 using it for urging the ship off the sfcoeks. 

‘ ’ and that in reply to king Hiero’s oxpres.sn)n 
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-, 1 ’ wonder at the f^roat force thus displayed, Archinicdos uttered 
tiis famous boast “Give me but a place to stand on, and J will 
fjiise the world.’* 

Class II.— In the second class of levers, the Effort 
and Resistance act on the same side of the fulcrum 
F, but in opposite directions, the effort acting at a greater 
distance from the fulcrum than the resistance (fig 77). 
Here we have 

K = W-P 
and P. AF = W. BF 


Hciicc* 


W _ P A _ £ 
F Fii b 


And since a is greater than the mechanical ad- 
vantage is always greater than unity. 



Fig. 77. 

Jjever, -Class 11. 

Examples of this kind of lever : — a wheel-barrow, 
in which the fulcrum is at the axle of the wheel and 
the effort is applied at the handle : — a crow bar, when 
one end of it is in contact with the ground and effort 
is applied at the other end : an oar, when the boat 
moves forwards, the end of the oar in water being the 
fulcrum which is, of course, not absolutely fixed : a 
cork-squeezer. 

The raising of the body upon the toes in stand- 
ing on tip-toe, or in the first stage of making a 
i'lep forwards is an instance of the lever of the second 
<'lass in the human body. Here the fulcrum is the 
?iround on which the toes rest ; the power is applied by 
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;t]ie muscles of ihe calf to ‘the heel : the resistance is tlic 
Iweighl of the body borne by the ankle-joint. 



Fig. 78. 

A pair of nut-eraekrrp. 

The i!onsidcration of this kind of lever explains 
why a finger caught near the hinge of a shutting door 
is so severely crushed. 

A pair of nut-crackers (fig. 78) is a double lever ol 
this class. 

Class III: — The fulcrum in this case is at one 
end, and the eflbrt P and the resistance W act on the 
same side of Y as in class II, but the effort acts nearer 
the fulcrum than the weight (fig. 79). 

Here we have A* = ^ ly 

and P. AF = IV x BF. 

, W _ FA a 

therefore „ = , 1 



Pig. 79. 

Lever, — Class III. 

and since here a is less than the mechanical advan- 
tage is less than unity. A sir.all weight to be raised 
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retiiiires a larger effort but the point of application ol 
weight is considerably -displaced when that of the effort 
moves through a small distance. 

The treadle of a lathe or a sewing machine is an ex- 
ample of this kind of lever. A very good example is seen 
m the bone of the fore-arn'. 

(fig. 8o), where the fulcrum 
is the elbow-jvdnt ; the effort 
is ap[)lied by the contraction 
of the Biceps muscle, the 
lower end of which is . attach- 
ed to the forc-arm not far 
from the joint, and tlie weight 
is placed on the hand. Here 
rapidity of action is obtained Kic. 80. 

at a los.s of power. Cracking Tlic fore-«rni as a lever, 
a nut by the teeth is' another -example of this kind. 

A ])air of siigai-tong.s, a pair of forceps in a weight- 
box are double levers of this class. 

Practical verification of the relation between the 
effort and weight in a straight lever can be done in the 
same way as shown in Expi 14, Art. 48. 

76. Wheel and Axle. — The wheel and axle is 
a modificition of the lever. It consists of two cylin- 
ders having a common 
a.xis (tig 81), the larger 
of which is called the 
wheel and the smaller 
the axle^ the axis com- 
mon to both being 
horizontal *l'he axis 
terminates in two pivot.s 
which can turn freely on 
fixed supports. Round 
Pig. 81 . the axle is coiled a rope, 

Wheel ami Axle. one end of which is 

fixed to the axle, while the other- end supports 

the weight W. Round the wheel is coiled a sepond 
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rope in the opposite direction to the first, having one 
end attached to the wheel and having the power P 
applied to the other end. Thus when P is lowered, 
the rope round the wheel unwinds, that round the 
axle coils up and raises the weight. 

The conditiou of eqailibrium is that the moments of the efFect 
y^and weight fFabont the axis mnst be equal and opposite. 

t.e. P,a ^ lV,b » 

where a and b are the radii of the wheel and axle respectively. 


Hence the mechanical advantage is 

K* ^ a radius of whe el 
““ b radius of axle 


By making the wheel larger and the axle smaller, 
the mechanical advantage may be increased : but, in 
practice, this has a limit, for the axle cannot be made 
too thin and thereby too weak, nor the wheel too 
large and cumbrous. 


The above result cun also be obtained from the Principle 
ctf Work. Let the wheel and axle lie rotated through one complete 
turn. Then a length of 
rope equal to 2ira uncoils 
from off the wheel and a 
length eqal to 2vb coils 
round the axle. 

ITcnco work done by P 

and work done against W 
^Wx2frb 
Px 2iea = Wyi. 2rb 
whence P,a ^W, b. 

The windlass (fig. 82) 
and the capstan (fig 83) 
are modifications of 
the wheel and axle. In 
the windlass which is 
used for drawing water 
• from a well, the wheel 
is replaced by a crank-*handle. 



Fig. 82. — Windlass. 


In the Capstan w'hich 
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is used on board a ship for raising the anchor, the 

axis is verical One or 
more men may ^pply force 
by pushing a number of 
horizontal projecting arms 
(called hand-pikes). Here 
the moment of the pull on 
the rope is equivalent to 
the sum of the moments of 
forces exerted by the men. 

The method generally 
employed to obtain rota- 
tory motion by means 
of a belting passing round 
two wheels, or a linked chain passing over two toothed 
wheels (as in a bicycle) is another application of the 
wheel and axle arrangement. If the circumference 
of the large driving wheel is double that of the smaller 
wheel, the latter will rotate twice as many times as the 
former in the same time. 



Jb'iG. 8;i. 
CnpKt:iii. 


A train ot cog wheels (fig. 84) which is used in clocks, 
watches and speed-recorders is virtually a combination of 



Fig. S4. 


Fig. 85. 



Oog-wcels. 


Rack and Pinion. 


wheels and axles. Every wheel with its axle or pinion on’ 
the same axis is a wheel-and-axle arrangement.* The 
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mechaiiical advantage of the whole system is the product 
of the mechanical advant?ige of each pair. 

Fig. 85 represents a Rack and Pinion arrangement. 
It may be looked upon as a variety of the wheel and axle 
arrangement, in which the rack, a straighs bar fitted with 
teeth, is to be regarded as a portion of a wheel of an 
infinitely large diameter. When the pinion wheel is 
rotated on a fixed shaft, its motion is convertfed into a 
straight one in the rack. *i‘he piston of a double-barrelled 
air-pump, the focussing arrangement of a telescope or of 
a microscope etc., are worked by such a contrivance. 

77. The Pulley. — 'Fhe pulley is a small circular disc 
or wheel of wood or metal with a groove cut round its 
rim to receive a string or cord which passes over it. The 
pulley can revolve freely about an axle, passing through its 
centre perpendicular to its plane, the ends of the axle 
being supported in a frame-work, called the Block. 

If the block be fixed as in fig. 86 the pulley 
is said to be fixed. When 
the block can ascend or 
descend as in fig 87, the 
])ulley is said to be movable. 


A 


W 


Fig. 86 . Fig. 87 . 

Fixed Pulley. Movable Pulley 

For elementary study we suppose the pulley to be 
Smooth, so that the tension of the string passing round it 
is the same throughout. P'uTther, the weights of the pulley 
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and the rope are often so small compared with the weights 
supported, that these may be regarded as negligible. 

In the fixed pulley^ the weight is attached to 
one end of a string passing over the groove, and 
the power is applied by pulling the other end. The 
fixed pulley is useful only in changing the direction 
of a force. Such a pulley is used for drawing curtains, 
hanging lamps, pulling punkhas, raising weights etc. 

Taking, momenta about the centre of the wheel, we have 
P. CA =■■ W. CB 

But CA = CB 

Hence P = IV 

In a Single Mtrvahle Pulley^ the weiglit is at- 
tached to a block, a string passing round the pulley 
is secured to a fixed support ; the power is applied 
at the other end (fig. 87). 

When the string are parailel^ the tension along 
the two parallel strings supports the weight acting down- 
vv^ards. Moreover, if the puiley be assumed to be 
friction I e.ss, the tension in any part of the string is P, 

Hence 2P • W 

IV 

Mech. Advantage = « 

• Jr 

i.e.^ a given power can in this case raise twice its weight. 

Pulleys are often combined in various ways in 
order to secure higher mechanical advantages. The 
most common arrangement known as the Block and 
Tackle is employed on account of its superior porta- 
bility (fig 88). Tn this, the pulleys are arranged 
in two blocks, one fixed and the other movable and 
attached to the weight. The string which is continuous 
is attached to one of the blocks and passes alternately, 
power being • applied at the free end of the string. 

The pulleys are sometimes arranged with a com- 
mon axis ; again, the various pulleys in a block are ‘ 
sometimes placed one below the other as in fig. 89. . 
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In either case the tension of the string is equal 
to the power. Let u be the number of portions 



Fig. S8. Fjg. 8». 


Block and Tackle Second BYstem of Pulleys. 

at the lower block is nF. The downward force is 
IV, the weight supported, together with the weight 
of the lower block {w). 

Hence nF — W + 70 

78. ^ The Inclined Plane.— A phuie, inclined 
to the horizontal plane at any angle «c, is an Inclined 
Flane. By means of it a heavy body can be raised 
to a height by the application of a force less than 
* the actual weight of the body, the friction on it being 
supposed to be negligibly small. 
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In fig. 90, ABC is an inclined plane with an 
inclination of <. AB is called the length (/), BC the 
base (lf\ and AC the height {h) of the plane. 

Let fVhe the weight of the body, and /*thc force continuously 
acting on it in a direction parnllel to the plane. 



Fig. so. 

An Inclined Plane. 


Now work done by P in drawing the body up the whole length 
of the plane = x / ; 

And work done by JV against gravity ^ = IVxk 

By the principal of wot k IVx h 

Mechanical advantage = ^ 

Tiie above can also be proved by the principle of Resolution 
of Forces : — 

The' component of ^perpendicular to the plane 

= fVoofi oi = A’, the normal reaction of the plane. 

The component of PF parallel to the plane, which only is 
directive in dragging the body down the inclined plane is 

= W sin a(.. This must be balanced by P, 


P = IVsin < 

fV ^ 1 

P sin < 


Mcch. advantage 
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Expt 32. Verify the relation 

^ i 

IV I 

*>¥11011 P acts parallel. to an inclined nlaue'' 

If a railway engine has to pull a train up 

hill with an inclination of i in 50, it has to 
exert a force equal to only of the weight of the 
train in addition to what it will have to exert on a 
level railway merely to overcome the friction. The 
principle is applied in practice in loading and un- 
loading heavy goods into or out of a wagon by 
means of two inclined beams connected by iron 

ties ; in following a xig-zag 
course in climbing a hill or 
going up a long stair- case etc. 

Again, the smaller the slope, 
the easier is the ascent ; this is 
also seen in the case of a com- 
mon ladder or a staircase in a 
house. 

The Wedge— is a double 
inclined plane, movable instead 
of being fixed as in the case 

considered, made of iron or 
some hard material and used 
in splitting wood (fig. 91), lifting 
a weight such as raising large blocks in order to 

put rollers or chains under them. Knives, chisels, 
axes, choppers and many other cutting instruments 
are thin wedges with sharp edges. 

79. The Screw. — Every one is familiar with a 
screw. It is essentially an inclined plance wound on 
a cylinder. 

Expt. 33. Take* a picco of paper A UC cut into the skape 
of a right-angled inclined plane ot E<niiLll angle Colour the 
edge AB and wrap the paper round a cylinder, say a common 

Authar^s Lnternipdiate Practical Physics. 



Fig. 91. 
Wedge. 
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)>encil (iig. 92), ho that the bane is at right angles to the axis of 
the cylinder. The edge AB will form a spiral curve on the 
{•ylindcr and will trace a screw. 



Fio. 9*i 
The 8e!*ew. 


T'hus a screw consists of a cylinder of inetal 
whose surface carries a uniform projecting thread, or 
has a groove cut on it along a spiral curve, making 
a constant angle to lines parallel to the axis of 

the cylinder. The section of the thread of the 
screw may be of different shapes e scjuare, 

V-shaped etc. 

The angle which the screw-thread makes with a 
plane at right angles to* the axis is called the 
Angle of the screw. This is the angle ABC of the 
inclined plane which traces the screw. 

The distance between two consecutive threads, 
measured parallel to the axis such as AD, is 

called the Pitch of the screw. If there be 15 

threads for each inch of the axis of the cylinder, 

the pitch of the screw is said to be 1/15 inch, or 
15 threads to an inch. 

The screw usually works in a nut or collar C 
(lig* 93)' j a* fixed support in the inside of which 
a hole is bored having a groove to fit the thread 
or a thread to fit the groove of the screw as the 

case may be. When the screw turns in a fixed 

nut or collar, it moves forward or backward in the 
direction of its length. In each turn of the screw 

9 O. P.— DF.. 
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the distance moved through is eqii&l to that between 
two consecutive threads. 

Let P be the effort acting at the end of an arm a in a direction 
at right angles to the akis, as in a vice. Let Q be the resistance 
overcome' acting along the axis; and let b be the pitch of 
the screw. 

Tlieu if the screw is given one complete turn^ the point of 
application of P will describe a circle 6f radius^a. Hence its 
displacement =2ira. .^Iso the screw moves through a distance 
b against the resistance Q. 

It follows, from the Principle of PVorky that 
Px^Tca = Q, b 

mechanical advantage =QIP = 2vafb 

iiir cum fereiice of a circle of radius a 
Pitch of the screw 

Thus by decreasing the pitch of a screw and making the 
arm at which P acts, longer, the mechanical advantage 
may be considerably increased. 

The screw is extensively used in machines for 
fixing the different parts to one another. As a 
contrivance for exerting great pressure it has its 
practical application in a vice, printing-press, oil'pres.s 



Fig. 93. Fig. 94: Fig. 95. 

Screw-prcBS. .lack-screw. Vice. 

etc. The jack-screw is used for lifting weights, ycrews 
are used ' in ‘the laboratory to produce small motion 
as in the levelling screws. Very small lengths art 
attain measured by a micrometre screw, e,g.^ a screw- 
gauge, a spherometer. 
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The end-less screw (fig. 96) is a combination of a 

screw with a wheel 
and axle. The screw- 
thread fits in a 
toothed wheel in 
such a way that 
when the screw ro* 
totes, the wheel 
moves forward pne 
tooth for each turn. 
It is to be noted 
that here the .screw 
does not advance. 
A rapid motion of 
the screw-shaft is converted into a slow motion of 
the wheel. The endless screw is employed in many 
instruments for registering speed. 

80. The Balance. — The balance is used for coili- 
paring masses of two bodies, or rather for determining 
the mass of a body in terms of a standard mass. This 
is, of course, done by comparing ' the weights of the 
bodies, as weights are proportional to their masses at 
one and the same place. 

A description of the common balance has already 

been given in art. it. It consists of a lever of the 
first kind with its fulcrum in the middle and placed 
a little above its centre of gravity. From the ends 
of the arms of the leaver two ecjual and similar scale- 
pans are suspended ; the mass to be weighed is placed 
in one of these and is balanced by placing suitable 
weights in the other. The arms of a balance ought, 
as we shall see later on, to be equal and similar, if 
the balance is to be accurate. 

, In a good balance, steel knife-edges are used t(j 
diminish friction, one at the fulcrum and two at the 
ends of the twp arms. .The . fulcurm consists of 
a wedge-shaped piece of hard steel,, whose fine edge 
IS horizontal and perpendicular to the length of ^ the 



Fig. 

Fiitd-loHS screw 
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beam and rests on hard plates of steel or agate. The 
:scale-pans are attached to plates of steel or agate, 
which rest on similar knife-edges, fixed at the extremeties 
of the beam with their edges turned upwards. A needle 
or a painter is fixed to the beam near the fulcrut^ ; the 
lower end of the pointer moves over a horizontal scale, 
such that when the beam is horizontal, the pointer is 
vertical and points to the zero graduation of Ihe scale. 

For the precautions to be taken in usin;; a balance and for the 
fnethod of weighing known as the Method of Oscillation se€ 
Practical Physics bv the author. 

81. The Requisites of a Good Balance.— A 

good balance should be so constructed that it is 

(t) true^ (2) sensitive and (3) stable. 

(i) A balance is said to be true, if the beam be 
horizontal whenever bodies of equal weight are placed 
on the scale-pans. 

' The conditions required so that a balance ma> 
be true are that — 

(i) the centre of gravity of the beam must 
.be vertically below the fulcrum when the beam is 
horizontal. For, the condition of stable equilibrium 
requires that G, the C. G. and F, the fulcrum must 
be on the same vertical line. Then if G be above 
F, the beam would be unstable ; if G coincides with F, 
the beam would not oscillate ; but if G be below the 
fulcrum, the weight of the beam in its inclined position 
is continually tending to bring it back to the original 
•horizontal position ; in other words, the balance oscillates 
•with regularity. 

(ii) The two arms of the balance must be equal. 
in fig. 97, let 

W - weight of the beam acting through G, its centre 
of gravity, 

5,5' - weights of the scale-paus respectively, 

PQ - weights of the masses on the scale pans, 

• and FG^k^ AP^a and BC^b. 
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Now suppose the pans are empty and the beam is horizontaU 
The oulj forces which have a movement about F are the weights 



.V and S‘ of the pans acting vertically through A and /? 
respectively. .Taking moments about F, we have 

S.a = $’6. 

Let two equal masses and P bo now placed on the two 
Fcale-pans : if the balance be true, tlie beam will still be 
horizontal. We have then 



a 

= 

b 

Or 



P,b + S\b 

But 

S,a 

= 

S\b 

Therefore 

P,a 

S 

P.6 

Or 

a 


6 

And since 

S.a 


S\b 

We have also 

S 

=s 

S' 


Therefore the third condition of a true balance is that 

(iii) the scale-pans must he of equal weight, 

Expt 34. Tost a balance lis to its truth in the following 
way : — Put sufiicipiit weights on 0110 scale-paii to balance the 
weight of a body placed on the other pan. Next iutercliaiige the 
body of the w'eigbts. If they still balance each other by -keeping 
the beam horizontal, the balance must be true. 

(s) A balance is said to be ' sensitive when the 
beam deviates appreciably from its horizontal position 
fur a very small difference between the weights in the 
scale-pans. A good chemical balance will indicate a 
difference of weight down to a tenth of a milligramme. 
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For a given value of i’- tV, the greater the’ inclina- 
tion $ of the beam to the horizon, the more sensitive 
is the balance also the less the difference of P and Q 
required to produce an inclination the greater is the 
sensitiveness of the balance. 

To find the conditions we assume that the balance 
is true. I^et the centre of gravity of the beani be at 
G (fig. 97), a distance k below the fulcrum. When the 
beam is inclined, its weight JV will have a moment 
equal to W.k sin 0 tending to restore it. In order that 
a balance may be sensitive, i t*., the inclination for a 
small difference in P and Q may be considerable, 
this moment of IV about F must be small. ' This can 
be secured by making either k, or IF, or both 
small. 

Thus the conditions that a balance may be sensitive 
are that 

(i) ///^’ oj ^^ravity of the beam shall he 

ven mar the fulcrum ; 

(ii) the beam should be light ; 
and the arms should be long. 

The la.st condition ' is obtained from the fact that 
the inclination of the beam will also be great, if the 
moment of the difference of the weights in the pans is 
large. This moment, since tlie balance is true, is 
{P- Q),a, Thus the sensitiveness of a balance may be 
increased by inci easing the length of the arms. 

(3) A balance is said to be stable, when the beam 
after disturbance quickly resumes its original position 
of equilibrium. A balance would evidently be useless 
for weighing, if its equilibrium Vere unstable or even 
neutral. 

For this, it is necessary that, when the scale-pans 
are ecjually loaded, the beam after displacement 
should come back rapidly to its position of equili- 
brium. Now in the inclined position of the beam 
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the only moment that tends to restore it to its original 
position is that of the weight of the beam. 

For great stability, therefore, k must be large ; in 
other words, the centre of \t(ravity must be well below' the 
fulcrum. 

It will be noticed that a balance is most sensi- 
tive when k is very small, and most stable when 
k is large : thus the conditions of sensitiveness and 
cjuick weighing are to a certain extent antagonistic. 
In practice, this does not affect much, since the 
purpose, for which a balance is fe(|uired, determines 
the* relative importance between the two conditions. 
Thus for a balance used for ordinary commercial 
purposes such as in weighing coal, the main point 
is stability and rapid action ; for a balance used for 
research work in a laboratory quickness of weighing 
may be sacrificed for sensitiveness. 

For an ordinary good balance in a laboratory, fair 
sensitiveness and reasonable rapid action can be secured 
by making k not very small and allowing the balance 
to have light and long arms. 


82. Double Weighing. — In any case where the 
accuracy of a balance is doubted, either of the two 
following methods of double weighing is adopted : — 

(ii) Borda's Method of Substitution.— The body 
to be weighed is placed on the right-hand pan 
and is counterpoised exactly with fine sand or small 
shots placed in the o])posite pan. Then the body 
is removed and replaced by weights from a weight- 
box until an exact balance is obtained. These 
weights are evidently equal to the reciuired weight ot 
the body, whether the balance is false or true, for 
they are placed in the same pan as the body and 
produce the same effect under exactly the same 
ycu instances. 

* Sue Intermediate Prac. PhysicR by the author. • 
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(d) Gauss’ Method. — The body is weighed in 
the ordinary way first in one pan and then in the 
other. If the two , observed w'eights are equal, each 
is equal to the weight of the body, and the balance is 
true ; if not, the balance is false. 

Let us assume tliat the bulauce Is in exact equilibrium when 
there is no load on the pans and that it is false due to unequal 
lengths of the arms. If the pointer does not read zpro, one of 
the scale pans is to be loaded with shots until it does; 

Let a and b be the lengths 
of the arms and let a body 
whose true weight is >V, appear 
to weigh \\\ and suc- 

cessively. 

We Iiave 

\\.a = \\\.b ... ( 1 ) 
and W.j.«=W. (2) 

By multiplication, 

ab=\\\. Wo. nb 
or Wssv'wTTw.r 

i.e, the true weight JV is 
the (Geometric Mean of 
the observed weights and IV 2 . 

Gauss’ method is superior to Borda’s for it is quicker 
and the two readings in it can act as a check to each other. 

When, however, IVi and are very nearly equal 
as they generally are, so that 

I 

w’here 8 is small, sufficiently accurate result is obatined 
by taking the Amrithmetic Mean instead of the 
Geometric Mean of and W^, 


a 

4 

.W 

w. 


Vi 


Fi(i. 98. 

Double weighing. 


W- V'W, x(W, +8) 


~IV, 



I + 


i 

IV, 


= IF, +8/2 


For 
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The ratio of the lengths of the arms may be 
obtained from e quations (i) and {2) above, 

For 


a 

b 


a 

~b 


and 

W 


rt .W_ 
6 "Wj 



W, x\V _ 
W X W, 



W, 

W,’ 


Again, if a tradesman uses a false balance having 
unequal arms of lengths a and and weighs out 
twice to a customer articles of apparent weight W by 
his balance by putting the weights first on one pan 
and then on the other, he really gives his customer 

Now W, +W.,-2W = W“ + W~-2Tr 
^ - da 


= W 


ab 


=s W, wliicb is +vealwayR- 

ao 

-o loiifc as a aDd b arc unequal. It follows that 
Wi+\V2> 2W 

i € , the tradesman is a loser and loses by 
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]. Awheel and axle is used to raise a bucket from a well. 

'The radius of the wheel is 15 ins., and while it makes seven 
revolutions, the bucket which weighs HO lbs., rises 5^ ft. Show 
what is the smallest force that can ho employed to turn the 
wheel . — Land Matric, * 

2. Find the inclination of a plane if tiie horizontal force 
of 5 kilograms’ weight can just move a mass of 12 kilogrammes 

,2. A lever is 18 inches long. Where must the fulcrum be 
placed in order that a weight of 10 lbs., at one end may bainiicc 
double its weight at the other end ? 

4. A man whose weight is 200 lbs., is seated in a loop at one 
end of a rope passing over a smooth fixed pulley, and he holds 
the other end of the rope with both hands. Find the weight 
supported by each of his hands supposing that they support 
equal weights and that the two portions of the rope arc 
parallel. 

5. If there are six parts of the string at the lower block of 
a block and tackle, find the f^reatest w'eight which a man 
weighing 10 stones can possibly snpt>ort. 

6. A man raises a 4 ft cube of stone, w'eighing 2 tons, by 
means of a crow-bar, 2 ft. long, - after having thurst one end of 
the bar under the stone to a distance of 6 inches : what force 
must be applied at the other end of the liar to raise the 
stone P 

7. In a pair of nut-crackers, fi indies long, if the nut he 
placed at a distance of 1 inch from the hinge, a force equal to 
3^ lbs. wt. applied to the ends of the arms will crack the nut. 
What weight placed on the top of the nut will crack it P 

8. Describe with a sketch the balance you have used in youi 
Laboratory. 

What are the requi^ite8 of a good Ijalanco ? [C. — 11122. 
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PENDULUM 

83. Vibration. — A motion is said to be Periodic 
when a particle or a body in motion continually 

returns to the same condition at regularly recurring 
intervals. The motion of a particle moving in a 
circle with uniform speed, the motion of a point 

in a vibrating string, as in a violin, are examples' 
of periodic motion The motion of a planet round 
the sun is also periodic, for though the speed is not 
uniform, yet the velocity regains the same value at the 
end of a regularly recurring interval, for example a year 
in the case of the earth. 

If, in addition to being periodic; the motion of a 

body is c;ontinually being reversed in direction, it 

is said to be vibratory or oscillatory. The motion 
of a pendulum in a clock, the motion of a tuning-fork, 
the up-and-down motion of a mass attached to a spring 
are instances of oscillatory periodic motion. 

The vibrations or oscillations of a particle are 
mostly of the type of motion known as the Simple 
Harmonic Motion^ often abbreviated into S. H. M. 

The condition that is necessary for the Simple 
Harmonic Motion of a particle is that it must move, 
rw f a H ^ staight line, so that its accelera- 

‘ ° tion is always directed towards, and 

varies as its distance from a fixed point in the straight 
line, which indicates its final undisturbed position. » . 
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Also the force which tends to restore the displaced 
body to its original position varies as the acceleration (for 
P=mJ)^ and is directly proportional to the displacement.'*' 

84. Pendulum. — A simple pendulum consists of 
a heavy ^particle suspended by an inextensible string 
without weighty and oscillating without friction about 
a point to which the upper end of the string ^ attached. 
Such a pendulum is evidently not realisable in 
practice and is only necessary for a mathematical, 
demonstration. A small sphere of lead or some 
other metal suspended by a thread so fine that its mass 
and weight may be negligible, forms a close approxima- 
tion to a simple pendulum. 

Any body which is supported in such a way 
that it can turn about a 
point or an axis is called 
a Compound or a Physical 
Pendulum One of the com- 
mon forms consists of a 
metallic rod which turns 
about an axis at the upper 
end. and carries at its lower 
end a heavy, lens-shaped 
mass of nietal, called the 
bob >vhich can be raised or 
lowered by means of a 
screw. The lens shape is 
preferred to a spherical form 
since, mass for mass, the 
resistance to ■ its motion due 
to air is less in this shape 
so long as the thread is 
vertical. Now the weijht of 
the particle is vertically below 
O, the point of suspension ; 
so the pendulum, when Pendulum. 

* The Simple Harmonic Motion has been treated in a Fopnratc 
chapter in ‘An Introduction to the stuily of Sound" by the author. 
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undisturbed, is in equlibrium. Suppose it is drawn 
aside to the position OB, 
making any angle $ aith O^, 
the vertical direction. At B 
the weight mg of ■ the mass 
m can be resolved in two 
directions. The component 
mg cos $ acting along the string 
and in direction BL) is, by 
the third law of motion, 
balanced by an equal and 
opposite force forming the 
tension T along the string ; 
the other component mg sin B 
acting along the tangent BE 
to the arc at B is the effect- 
ive force F to produce a 
downward motion of the |)article. We have 


i 

i 

t 






Kiir. 100. 
Pendaluni. 


F=- mg sin $ 

The bob, being urged by this force, will come down 
along an arc BA in a circle whose centre is at the point 
of suspension ; the arc, however, continually diminishes 
with the angle of displacement and becomes zero ivhen 
the bob arrives at the lowest point A. Now the bob 
•cannot stop at A, but in virtue of its inertia and 
the acquired velocity it continues to move in the 
same directon on the opposite side of B. As 
the bob rises, however, the force due to gravity 

acting downwards now opposes the motion which 
accordingly becomes slower. Had there ' been no 
resistance of air and friction at the point of support, 
the bob would stop after it rises to a point C at 

the same height as B, It then descends again, 

passes through its mean position A^ and returns 
to the ' point B. It will . *thus continue to 

oscillate tetween the two points B and C for 
an indefinite number of times, all the vibrations 
being of equal extent and performed in equal intervals 
of time. • 
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In practice, however, the energy of the pendulum 
slowly ‘ diminishes, a part of it being continually spent 
in overcoming the resistances to motion. The effect 
is that the amplitude of its oscillation gradually 
diminishes until the whole stock of its energy 
is exhausted, when it comes to stop at its . initial 
position of rest at A. 

The maximum distance AB or AC thrchjgh which 
the bob A of a pendulum* is displaced .on either 
side of its equilibrium position O, is called its 

Amplitude. 


86. Periods — 'I'he period of a pendulum is the 
time which it takes in moving from ,B to A and back 
to B or more generally is the time from its passing 
through a .given position to its next passing through 
the same position in tke same direction. 

*In art. S-t it has been seen that 

0' 


where f is the effective component of the weiglit mg of a bob 
of mass m, when the bob lias been displaced through an angle 
e on one side. If « is very small, sin 0 may be put etjual to 0, 

We have then 

Effective Force = ///^. Q 


= mg. 


arc A15 
I ^ 


/, acceleration of the bob at the instant under consideration 
= ^- X displacement A B. ...• (I) 

In other words, the acceleration along the tangent 
to the path varies as the displacement. It follows thai 
the motion is harmonic for small rgnges of vibration. ji 
may be shown that t the time of a complete oscillation 
is given by 

/ = 2 7r A / di splacem ent 
' ^ acceleration 


jrmn (i) 
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and tiiat it is independent of the extent of the oscilla- 
tion when B is small and is calculated to be less than 
about 4**. This formula sums lip all the laws oi 
the simple pendulum for oscillations through a small' 
amplitude. 

86. Laws of Pendulum.— The oscillations of 
a pendulum are expressed by the following 
laws : — 

Law 1 , Law of Isochronism —The oscillations of 
a pendulum arc isochronous, effected in eijual times 
provided the amplitudes are small. This law is perfectly 
exact when the angle of displacement is not more 
tlian 4** ; for greater amplitudes, the oscillation is longer, 
'riie uniform rate of motion of a clock depends ort this 
property of a pendulum. : ■ 

. • I 

Expt 35. 'Po verify this, note by mean8 of a ^op- watch 
the total time taken by a pendulum to perform some 20 complete 
oscillations with different amplittideH. It will l>e found that 
tlio ti'me taken in ea ;h case remains the same. 

The law was first discovered by the celebrated physicist and 
astronomer (tA i.iiiKo (16H4-1H42). This was the very first discovery 
of his and this he made tn^fore he was* 

^ still a 

Pciiiiidiiiiv. ( 1581) ■ student of medicine at the University of Pisa. 

He liappened one day to observe in the 
cathedral .at Pisa the swinging of a bronze lamp hanging from 
the lofty roof, and was struck by the fact Uiat the oscillations 
t:if the lamp, whether of smaller or greater extent, appeared to 
occupy equal intervals of time. To make quite sure of this, 
he put his fingers on his own pulse and comparing its throbs 
with each swing of the lamp, found that there was always the 
same number of beats to every swing. Following up" this simple 
observation he discovered that a weight at the end of aojbrd will 
always take the same time to swing backwards and forwards, so 
long as the cord is of the same length and the arc through which 
the weight moves is small. This was the beginning of 
peuduluniB, though at first they were only used by physiciane< 
to count the rate at which a patient’s pulse beats. The merit 
of having first made the application of a pendulum to clocks- 
is generally attributed to Huyghens (1629-1695). 

Cralileo also discovered the law of length which., is given, 
below. , • , 
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Law 1 1 . The Law of Length.— The period of 
oscillation of a simple pendulum varies as the square 
root of the length, /.tf, t < I Thus if the length of 
.a pendulum MS increased 4, 9 or i6 times, the period 
'^ill be 2, 3 or 4 times respectively, 
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this is most approximately given by the distance 
measured from the point of suspension to the centre 
of gravity of. the bob, for example, to. the centre of the 
sphere, when the bob is a spherical body. 


Elxpt. 36. Measare with a alide-calipers the rliameter of 
the Bphcriual bob of a peudiilum and hence liiid ks radius. Use 
H metre scale to measure the lengtli of the pcndflum. Observe 
by means of a stop-watch the time taken by the pendulum to 
perform 20 complete oscillations. Hence find the period 

Make similar observations when the length of the pendulum 
.is changed to different values. Tubulate your observations so 
that one column contains the observed periods, while a second 
^^-olumii contains the square roots of the corresponding lengths. 
It will bo found that tj y/l is constant. 


If a graph be drawn to represent the relation between 
L— T Gra h length and the time from a set of 

observations on the oscillations of av 
penduluvT. i*, it will be of the natur^i of a parabola 
flig 1/01 ). 

^)l^hen a 
length of its 
If yhe clock 
filiates coo 
lengthened. 


clock is going too slow or too fast, the 
pendulum must be altered to regulate it. 
goes too fast, it means that its pendulum 
quickly and the latter must therefore be 
This is secured by lowering the lens-shaped 


job a little along the pendulum rod. 

Law III. — The period of oscillation of a simple 
•endulum is independent of the. mass and the material 
'>»f the bob. Jn other words, if the length of the pen- 
^l^lum remains the same, it does not matter 
'j^ether the bob is of wood, or brass, or ivory 
<fcr some other material ; the lime of swing will 
remain the same. 


Expt. 37. Find the periods for bobs of different materials. 
Adjust the length of the string sotbat the length of the pendulum 
t.e.y the distance between the point of suspension and the centre 
of .the ball, • remains the same. Time will bo found to bo 
unaltered. 


t See Intermediate Practical Physics by the author. For the 
data see Q.S* ^J^ercist AY, 

10 G. p. — T)E. 
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If n this oxperinumt, the time for » large number of oBcillatioii^» 
be observed, the i)eri(jd of oscillation for spheres of lighter 
materials will be foii<nd to iiicreasc .1 
little Tiiis is dufC to the resistaiuv 
of the air which has more eifoct 011 the 
lighter than on the heavier bodies. 

Law IV,— The period of osci- 
llation varies inversely^ as the s(iuare 
root of the acceleration due to 
gravity at the place where it oscil- 
lates i.e.^ t < ijy/g 

It follows that if the value of g 
at a j)lace is greater than that at 
another place, the period of osciU 
lation of a pendulum will be 
smaller, 1.^., the vibrations will be 
quicker. 

87. Applicfation of the Pen- 
dulum to Clocks — Hu/ghens 

in 1(158 first applied the penclulum 
to regulate the motion of clicks 
and in the same year Hookff ap- 
plied a spiral spring to the balaiWc' 
wheel of a watch. In fig. 102. Ijhe 
pendulum rod P, passing betw^f*.^ 
the prongs of a fork F, communi- 
cates its motion to a rod B, fixf^ 
Fiy. 102. above to a hori/,ontal axis at 

The esoapen.e.it of ‘I*** tjie escapem<^‘ 

a clock pendulum. F, having two projections or 

working alternately witli the teer' 
of the wheel 1) which is urged in the direction of i\w 
arrow either Ijy a clock-weight or by a wound spring. AJ 
the pendulum oscillates, and takes the po.sition shown bi 
the doited line, the pallet M oi the escapement is rii.seJ 
and the wheel D escapes As it turns through, iis motion, 
is arrested by the other pallet «, coming into contar 
with another tooth of the wheel due to the motif 
of the pendulu n Thus the motion of the wheel 
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.alternately permitted and arrested t.e., regulated bv 
ihe pendulum. Then by means of, a suitable train of 
wheelwork, the motion of the wheel is communicated 
to the hands of a clock. It is to be noticed also that 
the slij^ht pushes communicated by the teeth of the wheel 
I) keep the pendulum from dying down. ^ 

88. The Value of ‘g’ by Pendulum.— Fhe for- 
mula for the period of an oscillation of a simple 
Tiendulum provides an excellent and the best means of 
(lotermining accurately . the value of y, the acceleration 
due to gravity at a place. If wc observe / and /, we have 


whence 


/ 


A' 





and from this w 5 can calculate y. 

The pendulum experiments have established that 
while g is a constant for all bodies at a given place on 
the earth’s surface, it varies from place to place ; in 
other words, the value of y varies with the latitude. It 
increases as one proceeds from the e(|uator to either 
)f the poles. It is about 978 cm. per sec. per sec. at 
the ecpiator and about 983 cm. per sec. per sec at the 
pole. This diminution of from the pole to the equator 
has already been considered (art 54). 

The acceleration of gravity is found from pendulum 
:‘xperiments also to diminish as we ascend higher above 
the sea* level, or descend into the earth as in a mine. 
It may be theoretically shown that for any particle 
outside a spherical shelly the attraction it e.xerts is the 
jsame as if its whole mass is concentrated at its centre ; 
while for a point inside it, the force is nil. Hence 
for a place at a height h* above the sea-level the 
KT.avitative force F exerted by the earth on a ; cle 
mass m is expressed by 


F< 


Mm 
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where M is the mass of the earth and R, its radius. 
I'he acceleration ^i, therefore, of particle m is given by 

(R + hf Sx R 
where K is r^constant ; while at the surface 

s < o, f -A- ^ 


' * 



i e,, g decreases as we ascend higher. It follows that 
the period of oscillation of a pendulum will increase. 

At any place imide the earth, the acceleration due 
to gravity at a depth d must be less than what it is 
at the surface, for obviously there will now be some 
portion of the earth which will exert an attraction on 
any body at the place in a direction opposite to that 
in which the rest of the earth pulls the body ; so the 
acceleration will be zero at the centre of tlie earth, 
'rneorelically it may be explained thus : let a spherical 
surface be drawn through a point ? at tfie depth d, 
roun^ O, the centre of "the earth. Then the point i'’ 
is an inside point with respect to all the shells of the earth 
that are lying between this surface d awn through P and 
the surface of the earth ; hence their attraction on a 
mass at P is nil- The rest of the earth, enclosed between 
its centre and the surface through P, for which P may 
be regarded as an outside point, exerts an atlraciivt: 
force on the mass at P ; this may be shown to vary 
directly as the distance OP. Hence the acceleration 
inside is given by 

ox {R - d) 

where R is the radius of the earth and ^ is a constant ; 
while the acceleration on the surface may be writjten as 
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89 . Seconds Pendulum.— A simple pendulum 
which vibrates from rest to rest i. e , makes half a com- 
plete Oscillation in one second, is called a Seconds 
Pendulum. Hence from the formula for the period 
of oscillation we have 

■"Vi 



Since varies at different places on the earth’s surface, 
ihe length of the seconds pendulum is not also the 
same for all places’. For an approximate value, putting 
32’i ft. per sec per sec. and ^* = 9*87, we have 

/s* 3‘26 ft. = 39*12 inches, 
and putting ^*981 cm. per sec. per sec. we get 
/- 99-39 cm. 

Kxa.MI'LKS ; — 


1. A faulty m'oiicls pfnthilum lo^ca H .«efonfls per rlny ; 
tind the rec|nirecl ulteration in its so tlitai it may k>*ep 

i'«)iTcrt lime 'r 

I day = SG400 seconds. 

Sinee the pendulum loses 9 seconds per day, it beats 
(''0400 9) or 80391 times per day /.r.. in 80400 seconds ; so 
tIimt. its time of oscillation is 80450/863^1 securid (and not 1 
sffoiicl ns it ou^ht to be). Let I be its Icnstli 

/ /^^6400 

V 

Let its leiiEfth be changed from / to / + a* to make it keep 
1 -' 'rivet time; since, in that ciit-e, it becomes a true scconils 
'u'ndiiluui, its time of oscillation becomes I second. Hence 



IVom (1 ) and (2) 




... (2) 
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= 1 

= 1. 


< 9 

* ■ MWMH 


IS 
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1 

•/ 


HtMice tilt' leiiL'tli <»r tilt* ]H'iMlii1nin must lu* ihort’U'd l.v 
•0(S ill. 


Exercise.— IX. 

1- Two simple peiululumt! of lengtli, 1 metre and J*1 metu* 
respectively stun swiiij^iiii' together >vitli the bume amplitmle. 
Pirid the number ot bwiiigs thai will be executed by the 
longer ])eridulum before ihcv are again swinging together 
Ks-97^). ’ \^C\U.~igog. 

2. Describe in iletail how you would test by means of 

pcurluluiii experiments whether the acceleration due to gravity 
is the same for all biibbtaiices. [6'. U. — tgio. 

3. State the law’s of oscillation of a simple seconds 
pendulum Find the length of a bimplo seconds jicnduluiii at a 
place where g is 981. 

When a ball suspended by a string is made into a ^s'ceonds 
pendulum' does the actual length of its string equal the 
length of the equivalent simple pendulum P Ir not, whv *r 

[C. U. ~i9i7. 

4. State the laws of oscillation of a simple pendulum- 

Describe the effect of temperature on the period of oscillation 
of a«coin pound pendiiliim. [C. U. — /o/J. 
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Tj, State tl>e la^vs of tlic pentluluiii- 
Tlic followiiJg rcJKliiigR were dlitaiiied 

neiidulum 

Length Time of Lirglli 

ohcillatioii 


aocm. 

•4:) sec. 

SO cins. 

sec. 

ao „ 

•fi*; 

0.) „ 

95 „ 

•9^ n 

42 „ 

•H.) „ 

102 „ 

Pin 

5;i „ 

’74 

115 „ 

)*07 „ 

70 „ 

•835 .. 

130 „ 

1-14 .. 


IteprcRcut l>y a grn])h the relation belwrcMi leiigtli aiid time, 
rnid liiid from your graph the time of oscilluiion tf si simple 
pendulum of length 60 cm. [ C\ (J* -igiS^ 

0. The laws of the fcimplc pendulum sire t!ummari/.cd in 
dhe formula f — *2^ yf /J^r, Kxplaiii clearly the mtaning of each 
symbol in the formula. 

Tf the frequency of oscillation of a jicndulum in llS per 
aiiinuto at a place where ^'■=ltSU ern. ])er see. per sec , lisid the 
length of the pendulum. [C’. U. -igiO, 

7. What is a Simole Pendulum ? Find the length (d’ the 
Seconds Pendulum at a place at which ^=981. 

What is the exact mesiiiirig of the btatement ? 

Will a pendulum clock gsiiii or lose when taken to the tojs of 
a mountain from the bottom ? [ C-*. U.—igr^ ; 'ig. 

S. State the laws of simple pendulum How will you 
proceed to determine the ‘g of a place with a pendulum ? 
<Ti\'c the practical directions necessary and state reusous. 

What is the elTect of the height above, or the deptb below' 

4 he Rurlace of the earth, on the periodic time of a ])endnluni ? 

Explain. L^* ^9^^* 

9. State the laws of the pendulum. Will the period of 

vibration of a pendulum be affected if it be taken to the top of 
.a hill ? Give reasons for your answer, [C. U. - igi-f. 

10. A faulty seconds pendulum loses l!0 secs, per day. Finil 
'the alteration in length so that it may kcej) correct time. 


with a si 

Time i.f 
oM'illntioi 
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90 Work. — When the point of a body at which 
a force acts, is displaced in the direction in which the 
force acts, work is said to be done by the force. 

A horse drawing a cart along a rough level road 
does work ; an engine drawing a train does work. 
, , In each case, the body pulled on 

01 ij a orce. jp direction in which the 

force, as a pull, is exerted. Here work is done by 
a force. 


a force. 


But at the same time work is done also against 
some other force. Thus when a horse draws a cart, 

. work is done against the frictional 

ork against resistances of the ground ; in hict, 

had the ground been perfectly 
smooth, no work would have been done in drawing 
a body along its surface ; similarly, wlien a heavy 
mass is lifted up from the ground, work must be done 
against its weight. 

The work done by a force is measured by the 
product of the magnitude of the force* 
and the displacement measured along 
the line of the force. 


.Measurement 
of woi k. 


Let s be the displacement of the point of application 
of a force F in the direction of action of the force,, 
then the work done 1 )y or against the force is* 
given by 

W^F.s 
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When the displacement s takes place in a direction' 
making an angle fl with the direction of the force, the 
component of the displacement- in the direction of the 
force is s cos 61. The work done by the force iS’ 
given by 

W»Fs COS 


No displace- 
ment, no work. 


It should be noticed that no work is done by 
a force in a direction at riglit angles to that of 
the force, for a force has no compo- 
nent in a direction yjerpendicular to 
its own line of action. Also no work 
is done, when there is no displacement of the point at 
which the force acts Thus when a man is unsuccess- 
ful in lifting a heavy weight, however hard he may 
try to do it, he does no work against the force of gravity. 

Moreover, in the expression for work,, 
the time in which the displacement 
lakes place, does not occur. Hence 
work done is the same whether a given displacement 
is suffered with greater or smaller velocity. 


Work and 
Time. 


From a practical point of view, however, it is 
important to consider not only the 
amount of work done by a machine 
but the time taken by it to do the work ; in other 
words, the rate at which it is done, which is called the 
Power or activity. 


91. Units of Work. — The unit of work is the 
work done by a unit force acting through a unit distance, 
whatever system of 'units be chosen. 

In the C. S. system the unit of work is the- 
work done when a force of one dyne acts through a 
distance of a centimetre. This is called an Erg. 


In the F. P. S. system the unit of work is the 
work done when a force of one poundal acts 
through a distance of one foot. This is called a 

Foot-poundal. 
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Work is very commonly expressed in gravitational 
jjnits. The gravitational unit of work is the work 
done in raising a unit mass against gravity through 
a unit distance. In the English system the unit which 
js called a foot-pound is the work done in lilting a 
mass of I lb. vertically through i ft. ; since the weight 
of I lb. is g poundals (art. 55), g being the acceleration 
due to gravity at a place , 

1 ft. innind = g foot-poiinduls 

= ..’>2 2 (average value) ft-pouiulals. 

In the metric system the corresponding unit is the 
gramme-centimetre or the work done in raising 1 gram 
ihrough I cm. Since i gram equals dynes. 

J gi'iim-caiitirnctro = ergs 

= 981 (average value) ergs. 

'I'hus it follows that the work done in lifting a 
mass J/ gms, through k centimetres is 

= A/A grail) mo-cumtiiuetreH 
= A///^>'ergB. 

'J’he erg is a very small quantity ; for example, the 
work done in lifting a pound through i It., — in otlier 
words, —the foot-pound 

= 32‘2 foot-poiiiulals 

= 32’2 X 30*48 X 13780 ergs 

since 1 ft. = 8U'4iS cm 
and 1 ponndal = 13780 dynes 
= about 13*6 million ergs. 

A larger called a Joule is employed for indus- 
trial purposes and is equal to 4*2 x 10 million (ro)^ ergs. 

Hence 

a foot-pound = 1'36 joules. 

92 Energy.— We find by experience that in 
certain circumstances bodies are capable of doing 
, work. The energy of * a body is its capacity for doing 
work. 
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A body may ])ossess energy in virtue of its being 
in motion. Thus every moving body is capable of 
Kiicrpv of TTio- against resistances until it 

■iioii oi- Kinetic ^^mes ro rest For example, the 
Kncrgy. flying bullet, when it strikes a wooden 

target, penetrates a considerable dis- 
tance into the wood working against the cohesive forces 
■between the wood particles. A running streaai is able 
to turn the wheel of a water-mill, the energy of which 
may be utilized in working grinding-machines, electrical 
generators ( dynamos ) and various other machines. 
The energy of the wind in motion pres.sing against the 
-sads of a boat may drive her in motion which would 
thus overcome the resistance through water offered to 
its passage 

This form of mechanical energy is called th*:- Kinetic 
Energy, Wherever we find niatter in motion, be it 
.solid, liquid or gaseous, it possesses kinetic energy. 
hurihi?r, the motion ol a body may be z. tmnslaiory 
motion las in the case of a falling body, a shot fired from 
a gun etc.), or a rotatory motion (as in the case of a spin- 
ning top) or a vibratoty motion las in the case of a 
vilirating ])cndiilum, the vibrating particles of a sounding 
body etc.), or a motion of any other kind. 


A body may also posse.ss energy in virtue of its 
position relative to a body which attracts it. Thus 
when a weight has been raised up 

tio.rof Potcutiai ground, it possesses 

Kiicrgv. energy due to its elevated position ; 

all the work spent on it in lifting it 

irp is stored up in it, which is ready to be freed 

whenever the body shall be permitted to fall. For 
example, while falling, it can pull up a lighter body 
uttached to it by means of a string passing over a pulley. 
In winding a clock, driven by a falling weight, woik 

is spent on the weight to lift it up. As long as the 

weight remains at the elevated position, its energy 
is stored up, which will be expended during its fall 
in driving the dock and in overcoming the fription 
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of the machinery. This form of mechanical energy 
is called Potential Energy. 


Energy is measured as work ; for when a body 
docs work against a fofce^ it loses energy, and if 
work is done on it by an external force, it gains 
energy. In either case, the loss or gain of energy 
is measured by the work done by 
a force. Hence the linits 
* ■ employed in the measurement of 

energy are the same as those of work. It will be 
noticed that in the measurement of energy we are 
concernied with the measurement of that which 
a body or a system of bodies gains or loses^ and not 
the whole energy which such bo by or bodies, may 
possess. 


93. Kinetic Energy. — As has been stated in the 
last article the kinetic energy of a body is the energy 
which a body possesses in virtue of its motion. Instances 
of bodies possessing kinetic energy have already been 
given in art. 92. 

Let us find an expression for the kinetic energy 
of a moving body : — 

Suppose a body of mass vi to be niovinjj with velocity «. We 
have to find the work it is capable of doing before it comes to rest. 

Let the velocity change from u to v under the action of a 
constant resisting force P which produces in it an accelcrintion 
of /i we have P=inf, 

Let j he the space passed over before the body cornea to rest, 
.«o that from tlie ei|uation, 

rf- =r tt- + 2/s 

We have o = «- - 2/a 
Or tt= = 2/B 

Hence the kinetic energy of the mass 

= work done hy the body against 
the force 

= force X distance 

, = ^.5 = infs = 4 wm- 
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Thus the kinetic energy of a bodv is half the product 
of its mass into the square of its velocity. 

If the t'orco change |he velocity of the mass m moving 
w'itliout rotation from u to v in passing over a distance we have 
s= u" + 2 /s 

Or »--M-=s2/f 
Tiie work done by the force 



=* i m (»- - «-) 

= ^ ///»- - i /««- 
= final /C.E. - initial IC,E. 
s increase of A\E. of the body. 

In particular, if the body starts from rest, u=^o ; the final 
gain of X.E, of the body is equal to the work done by the force 

= 4 mv^ 

Similarl\ , when the velocity of the mass decreases from 
u to Vf the /ass in /C,E, is given by 

' 4 - 4//*ir2 

VVlicii the force is variable, we may divide the time for which 
the force acts into very small parts, during which the force may 
be supposed not to alter. We may then apply the last formula 
lo cacli part, and lind, by addition, the total work done in a 
given time. 

11 w is expressed in grams and v in centimeters 
per second, the A'. E, is expressed in ergs. Similarly, 
wlicn m is expressed in pounds and v in feet per sec., 
the A'. E. is expressed in foot-poundals. 

As A". E.* is proportional to the square of it 
follows that the effect of collision or derailing in the 
case of an express or a mail train is much more 
destructive than that in the case of a goods train though 
the mass of the latter is much greater. 

94. Potential Energy — Some instances of bodies 
l)ossessing this kind of energy have already been 
given in art. 92. The Potential Energy may be dc-* 
lined to be //ic energy possessed by a body •(or a 
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ysfem of bodies) in virtue of its position or configura- 
tion (i.e. the position of its parts). It is measured 
by the work which a body i$ capable of doinjj, in 
, passing from its present position to 
ofST""'’ some standard position ; or what 

is the same thing to say, by the 
amount of work done upon the body by a force 
in order to bring it from a standard position no its 
present position. 

Thus when a spiral spring is compressed or 
pulled out, work has to be done against the elastic 
resistance offered by tlie spring to 
Pot. K. due to (jisiigruement : this ^'ork is stored 
or suain. potential energy in the sprin*^. 

If the spring be allowed to regain 
its previous form, it is able to do w^ork against an 
opposing external force and so loses energy. The 
spring gains and loses energy by the cliange of 
configuration. 

In the same way a bent elastic strip of metal, 
a coiled >vatch-spring, an extended india-rubber 
cord, an excited violin strinsr, an extended bow 
string, a (juantity of compressed air, all possess 
potential energy due to strain or deformation in 
their materials, and all can do work when allowed 
to pass from their present configuration to the initial 
one. Strain energy is thus a form of poteniial 
enercy. 

The most important case of poteniial energy is, 
however, what a body possesses \vhen it is lifted up 
from the surface of the earth. An 
Pot h due to ^ raised upwards, work is 

clone against its weight and the 
body gains potential energy in virtue of its change of 
yiosition relative to the earth It is usually termed the 
Gravitational Potential Energy of the body. Water 
stored up in an elevated tank, a raised clock-weight, 
and an uplifted hammer, water-vapour floating in the 
air all po.ssess gravitational potential energy. 
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(imvitationnl 
Tot. K. = mgh. 


It would have been proper and accurate, however,, 
to regard the earth and the body on or near its- 
surface as forming one system^ and that the system, 
made up of the earth and the body gains a (juantiiy 
of energy equal to the work done in raising the body 
against the mutual attractions of the two, for the mass- 
itself in the absence of the earth can have no potential 
energy. 

It has been shown in art. 91 that if a body 
of mass m is raised llirough a vertical distance at 
any ])l.ace where g is the acclera* 
tion due to gravity, the work done 
against its weight is mgJi. • There- 
fore the gravitational potential energy gained by the 
mass in this operation is mgh. Conversely, when a 
body of mass m falls through a vertical distance h at 
any place, work done hy its weight in falling is mgh 
whicli measures the loss of potential energy of the body. 

It should be noticed that h in the expression mgk 
is the vertical displacement of a body and may not be 
its actual path of displacement. 

Potential energy may also be stored by doing 
work against magnetic and electric forces. A magnet 
attracts a piece of iron which tends 

I’ot^^Eiien'v former. Hence when 

* ’ they are separated, work is done 

and the system, consisting of the magnet and iron, 
aojuires potential energy. 


When a body is in stable equilibrium, its centre of 
gravity occupies the lowest position possible to the* 
body (art 64). Any displacement tends to raise the 
centre of gravity of the bodyi Hence every such di.s- 
placement tends to increase the potential energy of the 
body. Therefore every state of stable equilibrium of ru 
system (free from frictional resistances) corresponds to 
a minimum of potential energy. 


96. Forms of Energy. -The energy which a* 
body or a system of bodies possesses- may e^dst iir 
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many forms but can always be put into either of the 
.two classes, kinetic or potential or a combination of 
these two. The different forms in which energy may 
.appear are : — 

1. Mechanical Energy ; e.g., the energy of 

a body falling from a height, of a body 

in vibratory motion etc. 

2. Heat: the molecular * kinetic energy m a 

body, 

3. Sound : the energy of longitudinal wave- 

mction in a matenal medium. 

4. Light : the energy of transverse wave-motion 

in ether. 

5. Electrical and Magnetic Energy. 

6. Chemical Energy. 

Erequently however, one form of energy is 
^changing into another form. As a matter of fact 
all * the phenomena in the universe are but cases 
of transformation of energy, which are almost endless 
in their variety. 

96 . Transformation of Energy.— In this article 
we shall consider some of the cases of transformation 
of energy. 

When a body is at a heio^ht above the ground, 
it possesses gravitational potential energy. When it 
is allowed to fall, it gradually loses potential energy. 
The energy thus lost to the body is partly expend- 
ed in overcoming the frictional forces of the air 
and partly in imparting kinetic energy to the body 
. due to which the velocity is gradu- 
Faiiuigbody. increased. Just before striking 

the ground all the energy that the body possesses 
• is kinetic. As the ball strikes the ground, its 
•energy is transformed into heat (w'ithin the ball 
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and the ground), sound and the mechanical energy of 
rebound, the latter two forms finally dissipating into heat 
in the surrounding space. 

The energy of a body in vibratory motion e, an 
oscillating pendulum bob, a vibrating violin string etc , 
is a combination of kinetic energy and potential energy. 
The energy of vibration of a pendulum bob at any 
instant is what the bob possesses at that instant during 
its vibration, in excess of the energy 
Motion possesses when at rest. When the 
A pendulum. either of the extreme 

points, B or C in its path of 
vibration (fig. loo), the energy of vibration is wholly 
gravitational potential energy ; and when the bob 
is at its initial position A, the lowest point in its 
path, the energy is wholly kinetic ; at any other point 
in its path, the energy is partly kinetic and partly 
potential. As the bob proceeds towards the lowest 
point, it falls in height and therefore loses 
potential energy but gains kinetic energy ; conversely 
as it passes from the lowest point towards either pf 
the highest points, it loses kinetic energy and gains 
potential energy. The total energy of the bob may 
be proved to remain constant excepting what is ex- 
pended in overcoming air resistance and also to a 
certain extent the friction in the suspension thread at 
the point where bending takes place. Due to this 
reason the amplitude of vibration decreases gradually 
until the pendulum comes to rest, In order that the 
pendulum of a clock may continue in motion, energy 
IS to be regularly supplied by the strain energy 
of a clock-spring of the potential energy of a raised 
clock weight. 

In the molecular theory of matter a piece of matter 
may be considered as an aggregate of molecules 
held together by the action of the 
Molecular intermolecular forces (art. 102). A 


Energy. 


body may, therefore, possess mole- 


cular potential energy in virtue of its molecular 


11 G. F.— I>E. 
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configuration, the relative positions of the molecules 
to each other. The strain energy or the energy due 
to the deformation in a body is thus the gain in its 
molecular potential energy. It is also supposed that the 
molecules in a body are not at rest but in extremely 
minute and rapid vibratory motion, so that the body 
possesses molecular kinetic energy also. 

'J'he molecular kinetic energy of a body is associated 
with the heat of a body, which raises its temperature. 
When a button is rubbed on a table-cloth 

and then applied to the skin, it is found to be 
, appreciably hot. The kinetic energy 

ea o a )o >. button, lost as such, reappears 

in the new form of energy as heat. Conversely, appear- 
ance of kinetic energy is frequently accompanied by 
loss of heat. For example, the steam cools in moving 
the piston in a steam-engine, a gas cools when allotv'ed 
to expand suddenly. 

Again when a body changes its state i, e,, passes from 
the solid to the liquid form or from the liquid to ihe 
„ vapour form, it always absorbs a 

Change 01 state, ^j^^ntity of heat energy which is 

called the Latent Heat as it is not indicated in the 
rise of temperature of the body. This heat-energy 
is all expended in increasing the molecular potential 
energy that is necessary to D::ng about a change 
of state. 

Light is believed to be transverse wave-motion in 
the medium ether, through which it passes with a 
definite velocity, and on reaching 
— Light^ affects our sense of sight. 

' ‘ ’ The particle of a medium through 

which a wave-motion is propagated are set into vibratory 
motion ; hence energy of a medium is a mixture of 
kinetic and potential energies. It has been calculated 
that to affect us as light the waves must be of lengths, 
within certain narrow limitSj somewhere between 300 
and! Soo millionth of a millimetre.' 
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But as wc are familiar with the heating effect 
in the light from a glowing fire or from the sun, 
\\\^. arc to infer that incandescent bodies send out 
iV<)m them other waves also, similar in kind to light 
waves, but being of length outside the above limits 
iliey are incapable of exciting our sense of sight. The 
. whole series of waves coming out is 

given the general name of Radiation : 
tlie corresponding energy that is conveyed is called the 
Radiant Energy. Radiant Energy is thus the form into 
which the heat-energy in the radiating body changes 
when it is transferred into the surrounding medium 
IS wave-motion. 


The energy of a tuning-fork or of a stretched wire 
,et into vibration is similar to that of a pendulum 
bob. As the body vibrates, there 
is a periodic transformation of strain 
ind kinetic energy. The energy of the vibrating body 
s exhausted in giving rise to sound-energy in the 
iiirrounding medium and heat energy in the body to 
jvercome internal friction. 


If a rod of ebonite is rubbed with flannel, it 
cems to ac(]uire a new property of attracting bodies 
^ such as bits of paper towards it. 

_ The new form of energy is called 

ilectricity. Similarly when the blade of a steel-knife 
s rubbed with one pole of magnet, it is found to acquire 
he new property of attracting small pieces of iron ; 
he form in which the energy reappears is called 
Magnetic energy. In both the cases some amount 
of kinetic energy has to be spent. 
.Tagnetism. These two forms of energy are 
sely associated with each other and are regarded 
be manifestations of different forms of energy of 
ttain and motion in the ether. 


A molecule of a body may be supposed to be an 
ggregate of atoms held together by chemical affinity. 
i/lien water is decomposed by electric current into 
1C constituent elements, hydrogen and oxygen, th-? 
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latter possess energy of chemical separation against 
atomic attraction, in other words, potential chemical 
energy, the case being analogous to the energy of 
. separation of a mass from the earth 

energy™'°^ against the attraction of gravity. A 

’ small flame or an electric spark will 

; suflfice to rapidly convert the chemical energy of a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen into the kinetic energy 
[ of explosion. A loaded cartridge has a store of potential 
chemical energy which can, at any momen'-, be converted 
• into the kinetic energy of the bullet. 

When a person lifts up a heavy weight by muscular 
exertion, the muscular tissue concerned in the action 
undergoes partial decomposition. The 
energy*^^ chemical energy thus lost by the tissue 

is transformed into other forms or 
energy Thus a part appears as heat-energy in the 
muscular portion and a part is expended in doing work 
on the body, which is stored up as gravitational potential 
energy in the body. 

Solar energy enables plants and trees to decompose 
carbon dioxide present in the air and to grow by 
f ■ absorbing carbon portion. Coal which 
Coal ° consists of carbon of 

wood which grew thousands of years 
ago and was then subjected to great pressure under ihe 
earth. Its combustion means the re-union of carbon 
and oxygen atoms long separated. Thus coal and wood 
are stores of potential chemical energy produced by 
sun’s light and heat. When they burn, their chemical 
energy is reconverted into heat and light. 

I'he heat-energy obtained by the combustion of coal 
may again be changed by a locomotive steam -engin«‘ 
into the kinetic energy of the piston, of the driving wheel 
and then of the moving train. As mentioned before, 
a part of the mechanical energy reappears as heat in the 
various parts wherever friction is overcome. In the case 
of a stationary engine Hised in driving a dynamo, the heat 
expended by the engine may be transformed into electri- 


Energv of 
Coal. 
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:al energy which again may be utilized to do mechanical 
vork as in driving a tram-car or a fan, or to produce 
i!;ht as in electric lamps, or to produce heat as in 
>icctric stoves and radiators. 


To take another example of -transformation of energy, 
rast quantities of sea-water are being daily evaporated 
under the action of the sun’s rays, 
ing sueam*! vapours SO formed, condensing 

into clouds in the higher regions of 
iimosphere. 'rhis water comes down to the earth in 
he form of rain which feeds the running streams and 
lows down to the sea, its place of birth. The energy 
)f the running stream is thus derived from the potental 
jiicrgy of the clouds, of which again the source is the 
iolar energy. 


97. Conservation of Enery. — The examples 
lonsidered in the last article point to tlie fact that the 
lisappearance of one of the forms of energy is alwavs 
iccompaiiied of the appearance of one or more of the 
•ther forms. Indeed, the results ol many experiments 
nade with the greatest care have led to the conclusions 
hat there can be no case in which one kind of energy 
a absolutely annihilated without the appearance of 
nother, nor any in which a form of eneigy appears de 
mo without the loss of another. 


Couservatioii 
f Energy. 


Thus, a body or a system of bodies, may lose 
:nergy in one form, and gain an equal amount of energy 
in some other form. Or a body or a 
system of bodies A may do work on 
some other body or system of bodies 
and thereby lose energy in some form, and the body 
)i' the system of bodies B gains energy either in the same 
orin or in some other form or forms, and the energy 
Jst by A is equal to that gained by B, If A and B 
to regarded together, it is evident that the total 
mount of energy in the complete system muaC 
eiiiain constant and cannot be increased or dimiriished 
1 any way. 
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This is known as the rrinciple of Conservation o- 
Energy,* and is a fundamental law in Physics. Max 
well states tliis principle thus : — 

The total energy oj any material system can neitiu, 
he increased nor diminished by any action between tiu 
parts oJ the system though it may be transformed into on) 
oJ the jorms of which energy is susceptible. 

It should be noticed that the statement “by any ac 
tion between the parts of the system" implies that i!>t 
system is to be rcj^arded as isolated from tiie acliui 
of all bodies external to itself. It follows tiiat the tuu. 
(juantity of energy present in the universe always remaav 
the same. 

It is also to be remembered that in any case wher- 
energy is transformed from one form lo another it doi- 
so according to a definite rate of exchange. Thus 3, 
has been established that the (juantity of heat necessan 
to raise the temperature of i lb. of water through 1'" I 
possesses the same amount of energy as is required W 
lift 772 lijs. against gravity through one loot ie,^ tlu 
mechanical equivalent of the unit ((uanlity ol heat 1.' 
7 78 foot-pounds. 

It follows from the principle of Conser^■alion 0: 
Jinergy that the total (.juantity of enrgy in the univerv. 
is constant. 

98 . Dissipation of Energy.— Although the touil 
(juantity of energy in the universe remains constant, s-' 
that the disappearance of energy in one form is alwa)*- 
accompanied by the appearance of energy in some othc: 
form or forms, energy available to man for the purjKj.^' 
of doing work is continually diminishing. To take an 
example, if a stone dropped from a great height, strike^ 
the ground, its kinetic energy disappears ; and the stom- 
and the earth become wanner as the result of irnpaci. 
In a very short time the heat of the stone will in. 
diffused among the surrounding objects. So lar as wl 
are cjncerned, the energy of tiie stone has bei.n 
Ivasied. 
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In a heal-engine a large proportion of heat prodncecr 
!)>' the combustion of the fuel is lost in ^oing work 
against friction within the machinery and is thereby 
converted into heat which warms up these i)arts. 

In fact, in every transformation of energy, a part of 
of the energy becomes converted into uniformly diffused 
lieat P^nergy in this form is of no more use to us for 
doing work Heat can be expended in doing work 
only when it passes from a hotter booy to a colder 
one, for example, from the boiler to the condenser- 
in a steam-engine. If the temperature of a system is 
uniform throughout, no portion of the energy of the 
system is available for use. 

As the total cpiantity of energy in the universe is a 
ct)nstant quantity, it follows from the above that the 
Slock of energy available for work is steadily decreasing 
and that there must arrive a time when all the energy 
will be unavailable, the whole universe having become 
uniformly hot and inert mass. 


Kxami’lhs : — 


J. A piston is rnovtul u lung a fyliiicler against a constaut 
pressure />. Eiiid an cxpiussion for tlic work done. 

liCt tliu sectional area of the piston s=a 

And the displaccuieiit of the piston = / 

'J’lien work done = force x displacement 
= p a I ergs 
— p y. al 

= / X «/ , 

where z/ is the volanie through which displnccment lias taken 
place. 

W /cfcrgs ^ 
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2 Prove that when a particle of mass m falls from rest at 
a heiprht h abovte the ground, the sum of its potential and kinetic 
energies is constant throughout the motion, — if the frictional 
resistance due to air be neglected. 

Let V be the velocity of the particle when it has fallen 
through any distance x. 

We have v^^2gx. 

Its kinetic energy at that instant is given by 

K. E = X *^xs^mgx * 

Also its potential energy at this height. 

Hence the sum of its kinetic and potential energies 
= mgx + mg ( A - ar) = mgk, 

which is the potential energy of the particle at the height k 
forming its total energy. 


Exercise — X 

1. state the principle of conservation of energy and give 
an illustration. 

A railway train is moving with uniform speed (a) on a leve 
country, {b) up-hill. Explain how the energy supplied by 
burning coal in the engine is being expended in the two cases. 

[C U. — igif, 

2. It is said that most forms of terrestrial energy, are 

derived ultimately from the sun. Explain the meaning of the 
statement, and discuss its truth with special reference to the 
energy of combustion of charcoal and of coal gas, and the kinetic 
energy of a running stream. [C. C/i — igiJ. 
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3. State the principle of conservation of energy. Illustrate 
the principle by taking some simple examples. [C. U — /9/J. 

4. Define ‘work’ and ‘energy*. Give simple examples of 
transformation of energy. . 

State also the principle of the conservation of energy. 

[C. U.--igi6 

5. Distinguish between work and energy. A body falls under 
gravity and strikes the ground Explain how the phenomenon 
supplies an illustration of the transformation of energy. 

Does it also illustrate the principle of the conservation of 
energy ? How ? [C. U. — igif. 

6. Distinguish between potential and kinetic energy with 
illustrations* 

A railway train is going uphill with a constant velocity. 
AYhat is the source from which the energy of the train is 
supplied ? 

Describe the various transformation of energy that go in 
this case. [C, U. — tgtS* 

7. Explain clearly the meaning of the terms ‘work’ and 
‘energy’. Illustrate your answer by examples. 

A body is projected upwards with a velocity of fi4 ft. per 
second llepreseiit graphically its kinetic energy at any height 
during the upward journey 32]. [C. U. — igig> 

S. Explain clearly what is meant by energy of a body. State 
the principle of conversation of energy. 

If clouds were one mile above the earth and rain fell, sufiicient 
to cover one square mile at sea level, ^ inch deep, how much 
work was done in raising the water to the clouds ? [C7.. U. — igio. 

9. Define the terms work, force, pressure. 

Show that if a piston is moved along a cylinder against a 
constant pressure, the work done in a stroke is equal to the 
product of the pressure into the volume swept out by the piston. 
Explain clearly the units in which the work will be given by 
this calculation. U* — ig2i. 

10. Explain clearly what you understand by Work and 
Energy. Slate the principle of Conservation ot Energy and 
illustrate it with two examples. 

If the clouds were three-fourths of a mile above the earth, 
and raiu enough fell to cover half a square mile of the surface 
half ail inch deep, how much work was done in raising the water 
to the clouds ? Erom what did ihc energv come P 

[C. U--rg72. 
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11. Jixplsiin where the energy goes wlien yon expend it in 
(a) winding up a watch, (b) lifting a stone from the door , 4 fnd 
placing it on a shelf, (cl riding a bicycle uphill, (d) rowing a 
boat on a still pond, (c) rowing a bout up-stream. 

[/'fl/, £7. — /gj>/ 

12. Define Work, Knergy, and Horse-power, and distinguish 
between Kinetic and Potential energies 

IVrite a short note on the princijile of the Conservation 
of Kiiergy. [ C. 

IJl What are kinetic, energy, potential energy, and work ? 

Pind the energy stored in a train weighing 250 tons and 
travelling at tiO miles per hour Ilow' mucdi energy must he 
adfhid to the train to increase its speeil to H5 miles per hour ? 

I C. U. jg2s 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONSTITUTION OF MATTER 

99. Classification of Matter in Chemistry.— The 

the various forms of matter with which we are acquainted 
may 'be divided into two great classes, viz, Elements 
and Compounds. 

An element is a substance out of which no more 
than one kind of matter has been obtained. A 
Cqjfnpound is a substance out of which two or more 
different kinds of matter (i^., elements having proper- 
ties essentially different from those of the substance) 
have been obtained. Thus sulphur, iron, n;ercury 
hydrogen, oxygen are elements, for each one of these 
is made up of matter of om kind only ; while water 
consists of the two gaseous elements, hydrogen and 
oxygen which have properties quite 

Elements and different fiom those of water. Simi- 

compoiiuds. , , li. u* • j 

larly common salt which is composed 

of chlorine and sodium, sugar of carbon and hydrogen 
and oxygen, marble of calcium, carbon and oxygen are 
all compounds. 

The force in virtue of which different kinds of matter 
unite to form a compound is called the force of 
Chemical Attraction or Chemical Affinity. 

The elements, the number of which is at present 
known to be some ninety are divided into two classes, 
the metals and the non metals. The metals, such as 
Gold, Platinum, Iron, Copper etc, possess a kind of 
metallic lustre, are generally opaque and good conductors 
of heat and electiicity. • 
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100. Compounds and Mixtures.— Chemical com- 
pounds are however to be' distinguished from Physical 
mixtures : — 

(1) In a mechanical mixture the properties of the 
ingredients remain unchanged, while these are entirely 
changed in a chemical compound. 

Expt 38. Mix toj'ctlicr Fomc iron tilin^irs nnd finely divided 
Biilphur. Tile mixture will have all the proptu-ties of iron alnl 
sulphur. Present a magnet to the mixture. It will attract the 
particles of iron leavinj' the sulphur behind. 

Treat a little of the mixture with carbon bisulphide in a 
test-tube. Sulphur will bo dissolved leaving the iron unaltered. 
Filter the solution, take it in a basin and expose it to the air. 
Carbon bisulphide will evaporate and crystals of .‘sulphur will 
be left in the basin. 

Heat next a little of the mixture in a tcst.tube. The mixture 
fuses and becomes red-hot. A compound of iron and sulphur is 
formed. This compound is no longer attracted by a magnet ; 
nor is it soluble in carbon bisiilpliicle. The properties of iron and 
sulphur are ebaiiged in forming the compound 

(2) In a mixture the ingredients may be present in 
any proportion by weight. In a compound these are 
present in definite proportions by weight. Thus in 
iron sulphide the proportion by weight of iron and 
sulphur is fixed, viz., in the ratio of seven parts by weight 
of iron to four of sulphur. The excess, if any, of the 
ingredient is removable by purely physical means. 

(3) In the formation of a chemical compound heat 
is either evolved or absorbed,— in that of a mechanical 
mixture heat is neither evolved nor absorbed. Thus in 
the experiment mentioned above, heat must be applied, 
so that iron and sulphur may form a chemical com- 
pound. 

101. Classification of Matter in Physics.— 

Material substances are found to exist in three distinct 
stages,— the solid, the liquid and the gaseous. 

, A solid is a form of matter which has a definite 
shape, volume and mass. It does not re(juire any 
lateral support to maintain its shape and resists any 
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change of shape. Wood, • stones, ice etc., are solid, 
'riie solids are more or less hard. 

A liquid has a definite volume and mass, but nt/ 
shape of its own. When at rest, it takes the shape of 
the vessel in which it is contained and maintains a free 
horizontal surface. Water, oils, alcohol, mercury etc arc 
lirjuids. 

A gas has a definite mass but no shape or volume. 
It completely fills the vessel in which it is enclosed, 
whatever may be the volume of the vessel. Gases are 
continually tending to expand to occuyjy a large 
space. Hydrogen, oxygen, air, carbon dioxide etc, are 
gases. 

Liquids and gases are comprised under the general 
name of fluids. A Fluid is a substance which flows 
when unsupported, for its particles are more or less 
mobile. 

It may be found, however, that there are substances 
which occupy an intermediate stage between, the states 
of the solid and the liciuid. For example, sealing-wax 
and pitch are semi-solids which do not retain their forms 
when lef; to themselves. Again liquids such as treacle, 
honey, syrup, tar etc., do not rapidly assume a free 
horizontal surface 'Fhey are said to be viscous. 

There farther w what is kuown as a critical stafr of matter 
when a substance may be re»?ardcd both as a liquid and as 
a gas. This is a traiisitioaal stiiife when a liquid is imperceptibly 
passing into the gnsooiis state or vice versa Again the state 
of extreme rarefaction of a gas, as in Crooke s tube, is sometimes 
called the Fourth State of matter. 

By the application of heat solids may be changed to 
liquids and liciuids to gases. Conversely, the processes 
may be reversed by lower ng the temperature ^ of bodies- 
and increasing the pressure, if necessary. Thus ice 
when warmed becomes water which may be boiled to 
generate steam ; steam on cooling changes into water 
which again exposed to great cold becomes solid in the- 
form of ice. * 
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102. The Coostitution of Matter.— Suppose a 
piece of matter is 9ivided'"ahd' subdivided into smaller 
and smaller parts. It is to be admitted that even in 
imagination the process of subdivision must stop at 
a certain stage. The ultimate particles into which it 
can be physically divided and which still continues 
to retain the properties of matter of the same particular 
kind are its molecules. Thus in the case of aipiece 
of chalk the molecules are the smallest particles of 
chalk, still possessing all the properties of chalk. 

A Molecule is the smallest particle of any kind 
of matter which can exist independently and still 
preserve the charcter of that kind of matter 

Chemical experiments go to indicate that the 
molecule of a substance is itself divisible into component 
parts, called Atoms, An Atom in chemistry is 
supposed to be the smallest portion of an element that 
takes part in a chemical combination. A molecule 
of water is a group of three atoms, one of oxygen and 
two of hydrogen. Similarly, a molecule of chalk h 
composed of five atoms, one of calcium, one of carbon 
and three of oxygen. 

Thus a body is an aggregate of molecules, each of 
which is again supposed to be made up of a group of 
atoms held together by the inter-atomic forces called 
the Chemical Affinity, In physics the molecule is 
regarded as the unit in the constitution of matter of a 
particular kind. 

We have no definite idea as regards the '‘form* 
of a molecule. As to its size,, it is clear that it is 
. inconceivably small. Approximate 

o ecu es. calculations have been made by 
scientists based on different experiments. Thus it 
has been calculated that a cubic millimetre of water, 
which is about the size of a pin’s head, would 
contain a number of molecules equal to the cube of 
. a million ; that is a number approximately represented 
by 'unity followed by eighteen zeros. Some idea as 
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to the probable size of a molecule, considered as a 
small spherical particle, may be obtained from an illustra- 
tion by Lord Kelvin, in which he states that if a drop 
of water were magnified to the si/e of the earth, 
molecules in it would be about the size of cricket 
balls ! 

When pressure is applied to a body or its temperature 
is lowered, the volume of the body is diminished ; 
conversely, the length of a rod is increased, when a pull 
Js exerted on it, or its temperature is raised. Again 

, , , , when sugar is dissolved in water, 

fl'iaces. there is no corresponding increase in 

the volume of the solution. Such 
facts are best explained by supposing that the molecules 
which build up a body are not in actual contact. There 
are Intermolecular Spaces^ i. t*., the spaces between 
molecules, which are believed to be filled with the cther^ 
-and which may be altered by the application of external 
physical forces. 

'fhe molecules of a body are held together by 
means of a force, called the Intemwlecular force. 

Intcrinolooulnr very Strong when the 

distance between the molecules is 
very small compared to their di- 
mensions, but is very small and almost vanishes when 
.the distance exceeds a certain value. Thus it requires 
a large force to separate one part of a piece of lead 
from its adjacent parts ; but if they are. separated 
by even a very small distance, as when the lead is cut 
by a knife, the two parts will not hold each other 
■even when they are pressed together by a very great 
I)rcssure. 

To counteract the effect of these attractive forces 
which, had they existed alone, would have pulled the 
molecules into the closest contact possible, so that no 
pressure could have compressed them closer, it is 
assumed that the molecules of a body are not at rest, 
but in a state of rapid motion^ due to which there is 
a tendency of the body to expand. • 

12 G. p. — DE, 
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the molecules in a body possess the 
potentiat energy which is due to their 
configuration in the building up 
of the body and molecular kinetic 
energy in virtue of their motion (see art. 95.) 


Thus 
molecular 

MoloculMr Energy. 


The physical state of a body at a given temperature 
is tlie result of the balance between two opposing 
tendencies : one, a tendency to become as denjJe as 
possible due to the attractive action of the intermolecular 
forces, and the other,— a tendency to expand in virtue 
of tiie motion of the molecules. 


In the solid state the intermolecular forces are 
very powerful, so that the molecules of a solid body 
cling together with great force. This 
' ° * enables the solid to have a definite 

form and volume. It is due to these forces that a solid 
offers resistance to any change in shape or volume. 
Thus it requires an enormous force, about 9 tons, to 
break a steel rod of i cm in diameter into two pieces. 
Yet the molecules in a solid arc supposed to vibrate 
rapidly about practically the same positions with reference 
to the others (art. 118.) 

In the case of a liquid the molecular attraction 
is rather feeble but still peiccptible. A litjuid has, 
. therefore, no definite shape, but 

■ takes the shape of the vessel in which 

it is contained. It yields to a force, however small, 
which tends to change the shape of the mass, and flows 
out in a direction in which it is free to move. 
It gives rise to the phenomena which are called the 
Surface Tension phenomena. The properties of a liquid 
are more fully considered in Chap. XIV. 


The molecules in a gas are supposed to be so far 
apart from one another that the intermolecular forces 
are negligibly small or practically 
absent. 'Ihe molecules tend to go 
away in any direction independently of each other. 
In accordance with the theory, known as the Kinetic 
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Theory of Gases^ it is supposed that the molecules of a 
gaseous body are moving about bodily with great velocity 
and that they are colliding with each other and bom- 
barding the walls of the vessel in which they are 
enclosed. This latter causes the pressure which the 
gas exerts upon the surface enclosing it. So all the 
molecular energy in a gas is of the form of the kinetic 
energy. 

Recent oxporimcnts in elecstricity have convinced the scientists 
tliat an atom is not tlic ultimate indivisible particle of matter. 
.Vccording to tlio Electron Theory^ :is has boon formulated by 
Sir .1, ,J. Thomson, and ndvaheed by Sir Karnest Itutlicrforll 
Prof. Neil Hohr, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Soddy and (ithers 
tike atom is supposed to be made up of two kinds of clectricallv 
charged organised ether, — called the Protons and Electrons : tlfc 
atoms of dIJIcrent elements differ only in 
The Klcctvuiisj. the number of these particles which go to 

build them up. Dr. Itutherford advanced a 
theory that it seems probable that the atoms of one substance 
may change into simpler atoms of another suhstance by a prr>ecs» 
of gradual disintegration. The above has gained support from 
the discovery by Sir William Itarasay and j)r. Sodcly (in 1908) 
that the element Helium seems to bo continually prorluced 
from the element iladtnm as a result of this disintegration. 
Experiments performed in 1905 suggested rather strongly that 
Itadium is hoiiig derived from the disintegration of the element 
L’ranium ! It is left to the scientists to declare whether the 
root of the diverse substances in the world is the one and the 
same element ! 


Exercise. — XI. 


1, Explain the following terms ; — 

Molecule, atom, ether, molecular kinetic energy. 

2. Write a short note on the structure of bodies. 



CHAPTER XII 


GliNERAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER. ' 

103. Properties of Matter— We have remarked 
in art. 2 that the matter is the stuff or the material of 
which bodies are composed, and which is perceptible by 
us through our senses. The Mass of a body is the total 
<|uantity of matter contained in the body. Matter is 
best defined, however, by the enumeration of its essen- 
tial properties. 

Properties that are found in common in all the states 
of matter, wHethcr solid, li(|uid or gaseous, may be 
called the General Properties of matter, e. g., extension, 
impenetrability, interlia, gravitation, divisibility, porosity, 
elasticity and density. 

Special Properties are such as are found in ])arti- 
cular states of bodies. Thus there are special properties 
of solids, of liquids and of gases. These will be taken 
up later on. 

104. Extension.— Every piece of matter must 
occupy some definite volume of space. This property 
of matter is called extension or magfiitude. 

Extension regarded in one direction gives a length ; 
in two directions, a surface i in three directions, a 
volume. 

105. Impenetrability.— Two pieces of matter can 
not occupy the same space. Impenetrability is the 
property of matter in virtue of which a piece of matter 
occupies a space to the exclusion of all others. If a 
block of iron is immersed in water, the liquid mpves 
away to make room for the immersed body. 
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Expt. 39. Put a small bottle in water with its mCfUtli ilowii- 
wards. It will not be filled with water till the month is turned, 
so that the air in the bottle can escape. 

The above simple experiment proves that the air is 
impenetrable. 

The term impenetrability is, however, not to be 
taken in the ordinary sense that one body cannot pene- 
trate another. A nail can be driven into a block of 
wood. Water poured upon a heap of sand disappears ' 
‘juickly. If 50 c. c. of alcohol is mixed with 50 c. c. of 
water, the volume of the mixture is less than joz c. c. 
'fhe true explanation, in all these cases is afforded by 
the existence of intermolecular spaces within the body 
(sec art. 102). 'i'hus the molecules of wood are thrust 
aside to make a space lar^c enouj^h to admit the 
substance of the nail. In ti\e case of water disappearin'; 
in sand, the water does not penetrate the substance 
of the sand itself, but simply fills tlic space between the 
jAi-ains. 

Jn fnet, impoiK'irabilitv and cvtonsioii fm* not two dillVroiit 
]>ropertii'S of matter indepondiMii of oacli other, but aro merely 
two ('xpr(!.spioria Tor one and the baiiie tlnn^. 

106. Inertia.— Matter cannot, of itself, change its 
state of rest or motion. Inertia is a characteristic pro- 
perly of matter and is defined in Newton's first law of 
motion (see arl. 36). It is the ])ropeny in virtue of which 
a body i. e , every form of matter continues in its state 
of rest or uniform motion in a straight line, unless it is 
acted upon by an external force to change that slate. 

There is litlh^ doubt in accepting the fact that a 
body at rest would, if left to itself, continue to be at rest, 
it is not, however, so obvious in tlie case of a body in 
motion that it, left to itself, would continue to move for- 
ever with uniform velocity in a straight line, for we are 
accustomed to see bodies gradually move more slowly 
and ultimately stops. The true explanation, here, is that 
it is impossible in practice to free a body entirely from the 
action of external forces which always impede motion in a 
greater or less degree. General observation shows, bow- 
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ever, that the more completely a body is isolated from the 
action of a force, the less appreciable becomes the change 
of its state of motion. 

Thus a marble ball set rolling over the ordinary 
surface of ground soon comes to stop. The forces of 
friction of the ground and the resisting force of the air 
oppose the motion of the ball, and cause it.to stop finally 
by gradually reducing the motion. With a smooth 
surface as that of a sheet of ice the ball will roll along 
for a considerable distance before it stops. If all the 
impeding causes, such as friction against the supports 
and the resistance of the air, could be removed, a l)ody 
once in motion would continue to move for ever. In the 
case of heavenly bodies only such conditions arc to be 
met with. 


In virtue of inertia a body tends to oppose any 
change of its whether of motion or of rest. 

train or carriage of any kind comes to stop 
suddenly, the passengers and the things within, unless 


Inertia of motion. 


they are securely fixed in position, 
tend to continue in their motion even 


after the carriage has slopped. Thus they are apparently 
thrown forward against whatever may be in front of them. 


VSifhilar is the experience of a person who steps out 
carelessly of a moving car ; while his feet on touching 
the ground are brought to rest, ihe upper parts of his 
body still continue to move on by virtue of inertia, 
in the direction of motion of the carriage with the result 
that he falls forwards. Same is the explanation when 
a man in running strikes his foot against an obstacle 
and tends to fall forwards. 


i^gaiii, we know from experience that a ball 
thrown vertically upwards from the hand inside a 
carriage in motion returns to the hand. While 
in the air, its horizontal motion which is the 
same as that of the train at the instant of leaving 
the httnd is practically unaffected. Hence if the 
motion of the train docs not change, the ball keeps 
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vertically over the hand while in the air and ultimately 
returns to the hand. 

a circus, when a man standing on a horse which 
is going at a constant speed is to jump through a lioop, 
he springs up in a vertical direction. As along with his 
vertical motion he also continues to keep his horizontal 
velocity which is the same as that of the horse, he falls 
again on the Back of the horse after passing through 
the hoop. 

^Before taking a long jump a person olten runs from 
a little distance off, so that the motion of his body at 
the time of taking tlie leap may add to the effort then 
exerted. 


Instances of inertia (jf rest are e(|ually numerous. 
When a horse at rest suddenly gallops away, the 
rider is thrown backwards in his 
seat due to the tendency of the upper 
parts of his body to continue still in the slate of rest. 


Inertia of rest 


Expt. 40. PlaL*e a coin on a card 
the mouth of a widc-iieekod bottle. 



(fi". 103) coveriiij? a cup or 
Strike the card suddenly in 
its own plane so that it flies 
away. The motion of the 
card is so rapid that tho 
coin possesainp: inertia of 
rest lias little time to 
share it, and being iinsup- 
ported when the card flics 
away, drops into the bottle. 

In fig. 103 tlie bent 
spring when released from 
tlie catch makes the card 


fly. 

Thus a bullet fired 
against a window pane will make a clean hole in it ; 
but with a less violent blow as that of a stone thrown 
against it, the pane will be smashed. 


The action ol beating a coat with a stick to expel 
dust, of cleaning a dusty book by striking it against 
another, the flying off of mud tangentially from a 
rotating carriage wheel do all depend on inertia. % 
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107. Gravitation. — Every piece of matter in the 
universe has the power to attract every other piece 
of matter ; this is a fundamental property of matter. 
The force of attraction exerted mutually between any 
two pieces of matter is called Gravitation, 

The amount of this attraction depends on the quan- 
tity of matter in each and their distance from each other ; 
it is greater when bodies have large masses thaii when 
they have small ones, and also when they are nearer 
than when they arc more remote 

It is this force of gravitation that acts as an 
invisible cord in restraining the moon in her path 
round the. earth, and the earth and other planets 
in their respective orbits round the sun. Owing 

to this the earth draws all bodies towards it. It is 

gravitation that accounts for the daily occurrence of 
tides in the ocean ; in full moon and new moon, the 
combined action of the sun and the moon 

produces spring tides, while in the first and last 
quarters the difference between their action causes 
neap-tides. 

The attraction between the earth and bodies on 
it is. as has already been mentioned, known as Gravity 
and is the cause of their weight, 'riie enormity of 

the size of the earth makes tlie earth’s pull on a body 
on or near to it.s surface so great, that the effect of any 
other small mass on it is quite masked. Hence two 
balls hanging by two strings do not ordinarily seem U> 
approacli but careful experiments with very delicate 
means of observation have been able to detect a slight 
approach towards each other."^^ 

The discovory of the Law.s of prmvirutioii is one of the 
ffroatest disc'overics in Xewton's life 7:27). Newton was 

born in 1642 (the same year in which Tialioo died) at Wools- 
, Ihrope, near Grantham in Lincolnshire. In 

of while he was at Cambridge, ho first 

OravitJiiio'i. thouL'ht out the great theory of Gravitation. 

Ju the course of his astronomical studies, 
• Newton hart come across a problem which he could not solve. 


* See Poyutiiig and Thomson’s Properties of Matter, 
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The problem was this : — Why does the moon always move round 
the earth and the planets round the sun ? The natural thing is 
for a body to go straight on ; why tk^n, should the bodies in the 
sky go round and rounds and not straight forward ? 

“While Newton was still pondering over this question, tlie 
plague broke out in Cambridge in the year IH60, and he was 
forced to go back to Woolsthrope. Ilere ho was sitting one day 
ill the garden meditating as usual, when an apple from the tree 
before Jiim snaiq)ed from its stalk and fell to t'he ground This 
simple incident iiitracted Newton’s attention ; he asked himself, 
'‘why dors the aptle Jail ?’ And the answer he found w’as '‘Because 
the ehrtk pulls it' 

This was not (piitc a new thought, for many clever men before 
Newton had imagined that things were hold down to tlio earth 
by a kind of force, but they had never made any use of the idea, 
Newton, on the c«»ntrary, seized upon it at once, and began to 
reason farther. “If the earth pulls the apple,*’ argued he, “and 
not only the apple but things very high up in the air, siiould it 
not pull the moon, and so keep it going round the earth instead 
of moving on inahtraight line I* And if the earth pulls the 
moon, may not the sun in the same way puli the earth and the 
planets and so keep them going round and round with the sun 
as their centre, just as if they were all held to it by invisible 
Strings ?*’ — Buckley's Short History of Natural Science, 

Newton felt convinced that the guess was all right hut he set 
to work to ])rove it by very diflioult calculations ; for example, 
what the effect would be on the motion of the moon, if it was 
true that the hitter was attracte<l by iho earth. For sixteen years 
lie had to wail ])iitioiitIy bebirc he worked out his hypothesis 
to Ids satisfaction ; it was in it>t>G, when he was only tw-eiity- 
four, that he saw the apple fall, and it was in 16.S5 that he gave 
out to the world his iamous Theory of Gravitatiou. 

Owing to the feebleness of attraction between 
bodies that can be handled, the real existence of 
the mutual attraction between bodies could not be 
directly demonstrated ; but astronomical calculations 
involving the forces acting between two bodies 
moving in space, and made according to these laws, 
yield most accurate results. Thus the motion of 
the planets round the sun can be satisfactorily 
explained, formation of tides upon the waters of the 
earth under the influence of the Moon and the 
Sun is understood, and eclipses are successfully 
predicted. * 
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The Laws of Gravitation may be stated as 
follows : — 


(rt) Every material body in nature attracts every 
other material body towards itself ; in other words, 
any two material bodies in nature are exerting equal 
forces of attraction on each other in opposite directions, 
along the line joining the two. 

(d) The force of attraction between two particles 
of matter is directly proportional to the product of 

their masses, and 
inversely propor- 
tional to the scjuare 
of the distance 
between them. 

Thus if m and 
m* in fig. 104 re- 
present the masses 


0^ 





Pig. 104. 

Force of (iravitatioii. 

of two particles placed at a distance d apart, the 
lorce ol attraction which each exerts on the other is 
such that we have 

m, m* 
d- 


F< 


or 

d" 

where G is a constant, known as the Gravitational 
Constant which is independent of the nature of the 
masses. 

When m = and d=\^ then G—F and represent tlie 

force which two bodies, each of unit mass, exert on each other, 
when they are unit distance apart. The value of G has been 
determined by Cavkxdisii and others. As ^ivon by Ib^Ys, its 
value is 6'd576xl0‘** in C. G. S. units which is a verv small 
quantity. 

The distance d in the above formula is strictly the 
distance between two particles of matter. In the case 
of spheres ot uniform density it is the distance between 
their centres, so that the bodies attract each other as 
if theje masses were concentrated at their centres. 
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Thus it follows from the laws that the mutual attractions 
between two spheres are equal to each other, and each 

equals G. • If the mass of either sphere be doubled, 

trebled etc, the force of attraction will also be doubled, 
trebled etc. Again, if masses remaining the same, the 
distance between their centres be doubled, trebled, etc , 
the force of attraction will be diminished to -J- etc. 
of the original f orce and so on. 

If in the above formula, we take one of the masses 
as yl/, the mass of the earth, and the 
inivi ,y. other as that of a small body at the 

surface of the earth and the radius of the earth, we have 




M. m, 
E'^~~ 


where F is the force of gravitation exerted by the 
earth on a terrestrial body and is for convenience given 
the special name of Gravity. So gravity is only a 
particular case of tlie universal gravitation. 

Thus not only the earth of mass M attracts a 
rain-drop of mass m, but the drop also attracts the 
earth. As action and reaction are equal and opposite, 

the value of the attractive forces is G. , The force 

imparts to the rain-drop an acceleration which 

e( Rials G 4^ and to tlie earth the acceleration G. -j- ; but 
' d* d* 

as the mass of the earth is many millions of times 
larger than that of the drop, the eartli seems, for all 
practical purposes, to be at rest, while the rain-drop 
falls on the earth. 


108. Divisibility. — It is the property, in virtue of 
which a body can be divided into extremely small parts. 

Bodies can be subdivided into smaller parts by 
mechanical methods, such as cutting, sawing, filing 
grinding etc. A piece of chalk is divided into a large 
number of detached particles when one writes qn a 
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board with it. Gold can be hammered into leaves so 
thin that 300,000 of them make i inch thick. Glass, 
platinum, (juartz have been drawn into fibres, so fine as 
to be quite invisible. 

Very fine divisions arc fre(]uently effected by means 
of solution. A drop of carmine will colour a litre of 
water perceptibly red. It is calculated that a drop of 
blood which may bo held on the point* of a Aeedle 
would contain about a million of blood-corpuscles 
tloatinj^ in a colourless liquid, called the serum. 

Expt. 41. Put a small crystal of potassium per man "ana te ov 
a ilrop of ink in a boakcr of water. Tlio e.xtrcmc of 

tlie particles is well shown by the spreacliitir of the colourinj.^ 
matter. 

Expt. 42 Put a particle of common salt on the clean wick 
of a .'Spirit-lamp. Note that the soslium vapour "ives the flame 
a yellow colour for hours 

Still pireater is the divisibility of ocleriferoiis sub- 
stances such as volatile essences, cani[)hor, mu'»k etc. 
The tenth part of a grain of mu.sk is found to perfume 
a large room for years together and yet lose but little 
of its weight. 

There is, however, a limit to the divisibility of matter. 
In the ])rocess of subdivision there must come a staiie 
when further subdivision will break ut) the ultimate 
particle, called the molecule of the given kind f)f matter 
into its constituent components, which are called atoms 
in chemistry (see art too) 

109. Porosity — In a body the very small parts are 
not in actual contact but they leave spaces or interstices 
between them. This is expressed by saying that bodies 
are porous. 

Expt. 43. Take n. lump of dry chalk and weicrli it carefully. 
Next place the chalk in water for a few minutes. Air bubbles 
will be seen to escape from the pores of the chalk, bcinj' dis- 
placed by the entering water particles. Now weigh the Avet 
chalk and notice that its weight has increased. 

Expt. 44. Take a tumbler brimful of warm water. Dissolve 
some sugar in it. Lt Avill be seen that a largo amount may be 
dissolved without any overflowing of water from the tumbler. ^ 
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Pores are to^ be distinguished from the intcrmole- 
cular spaces. The latter are never directly percepti- 
ble and so very small that the surrounding mole- 
cules remain within the sphere of each other’s attraction. 
Contractions and expansions of bodies resulting from 
changes of temperature are explained by the existance 
of ihese interniolecular spaces. Pores are all actual 
cavities (»r holds which are sometimes distinctly visible 
under the microscope. They are too large for the inter- 
molecular forces to act. 


Fine pores exist in wood, cork, sponge, unglazed 
earthenware, paper, leather, india-rubber, pitch, cloth, 
skin etc. The existence of pores 



in leather is demonstrated in 
the following experiment, known 
as the Mercury Rain. 

Expt. 45. A long glans tii])C 
A (lig. 105) in provided with a brass 
cup at the top. The bottom of the 
enp oonsisis of a thick piece of 
leather L. The lower part of A 
is wide enougli to admit a cup C to 
be placed within it. 

Place A on the disc D and apply 
a little grease all round the base 
of A. Pour mercury to partially fill 
up the cavity B at the top. Work 
the pump to reduce the pressure of 
air within the tube. A shower of 
mercury is produced within the tube, 
as mercury is forced through the 
pores in the leather by the greater 
pressure of atmosphere outside. The 
vessel C is used so that mercury may 
not fall ou the pump disc. 

In filtration a liquid is freed 


of the particles suspended in 


Ftg. 105. 
Mercurv Rain. 


it by allowing it to percolate 
through charcoal or carbon. 
The chemists use the filter- 


paper for this purpose in the laboratory. The blotting- 
paper is used for soaking ink : powders 01 chalk 
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may also be used for this purpose. Deep well water 
is generally clear as it is filtered on its way through thick 
strata of the earth. It is to be noted that a filter 
is of no use to keep back dissolved impurities ; for 
example, salt-water when passed through a filter retains 
its saline taste. 

The inter-penetration of two liquids, sqch as ^Icohol 
and water, is often chosen as an example of porosity 
in liquids. 

i ^0. Elasticity— Elasticity is the property in 
virtue" of which a body is able to resist a change of 
volume or of shape, and is able to resume its original 
volume or shape when the force that caused the 
change is removed, provided that the change has not 
exceeded a certain limit which, of course, differs for 
different materials. 

Expt. 46. Sqneo/iO a piece of iiidin-rnbber. Tt returns to its 
original shape as soon as tiic force is withdrawn from it. • 

When a force or system of forces act on a body 
which is not free to rotate, or to move bodily, a dis- 
placement of the particles relatively to one another is 
caused. Such a change in the shape or volume of the 
body is called a Strain. 

In general, when a body is strained by the applica- 
tion of external forces, it resists the strain by setting 
up forces within the material, which not only oppose 
the change, but tend to restore the displaced 
particles to their original positions. The restoring 
force generated in the body due .to the strain is called 
a Stress. 

A body is able to offer this elastic resistance, when 
the strain is small and* does not exceed a certain limit 
called the Elastic Limit for that material. Since within 
the elastic limits the stress generated within the body is 
equal and opposite to the external force producing the 
• strain, the latter also is often called the stress. Hence 
we say that a stress applied to a body produces a 
straifi. 
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Hooke established experimentally that if a body is 
strained within its elastic limits^ the strain produced is 
directly proportional to the stress applied, 

. ^ Stress , ^ 

i.e,^ -- r » a constant, 

Strain ’ 


which is called the Modulus of Elasticity of the material 
of th-3 body foii the particular kind of stress and strain 
under consideration. The modulus is defined as the stress 
that is required to produce an unit strain. The above 
relation is known as Hooke's Law. 


Strains produced by applied forces may be divided 
i. . into two classes, according as they 
consist of a change in volume only or 
a change in shape only. The former is called the Volume 
Strain ; while the latter, the Shearing Strain or simply 
a Shear (see art. ^116). 

Elasticity of volume is possessed by bodies in all 
the three states of matter 'I'he modulus concerned can 
be expressed in symbols as follows : — 


If a uniform prossuro of d5’nos ppr sq, cm., acting normally 
to tlio surface of a isubstaiiuc, be applied to reduced the volume 
Kto F-i/, then 


the stress = p dynes per unit area, 
and the vol. strain = deformation produced per unit volume 


= v, F 


The modulus of vol. elasticity = 


stress 

strain 


= JL 

vf y 

Illustrations of the elasticity in solids are numerous. 
Thus corks pressed into the necks of bottles fit tightly. 
Elasticity of horse-hair, feather, ‘Wool, cocoanut fibres 
etc., is made use of in pillows, seats, cushions etc. 

.A liquid offers a very great resistance to a change in 
size, but almost no resistance to any change in shape ; 
in other words, a liquid possesses a high modulus of 
elasticity of volume, but is devoid of elasticity of. 
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shape. This forms an important difference between a 
solid and a liquid. 



Fig. 106. 


A gas, like a liquid, has elasti- 
city of volume but no elasticity 
of .shape. 

Expt. 47. Fig. 106 represents a 
stout glass tube closed at one end and 
l>rovidcd with a tightly titting* piston. 
Press the piston down to compress the 
enclosed air Note that a gas is a 
most compressible bod}’. Observe also 
thjit as soon ns the presfjure is remov- 
ed, the piston is pushed up to its initial 
position. 

111. Density.— If a body 
be homogeneous if 1.^., the matter 
contained in it be uniformly 
distributed threfagh it, the mass 
per unit volume for the bo^’ 
is constant, and hence characteris- 
tic of that substance, and is called 
the Density of the substance. 
'J'hus, in the case of a homo- 


gerous body, if we have 

M = mass of a body of uniform material. 


V » volume of the body, 

P = density of the material, 
M 

then =- or M=vp 


When the body is not homogenous, the density 
at any point of it is obtained by taking a unit 
volume round this point, and finding the mass contained 
in that unit volume, the supposition being that the 
ditribution of matter through such a small volume is 
uniform. 

Different substances may contain very different 
■quantites of matter in the same volume. Thus the 
•mass of I c. c, of pure water at 4‘’C is i grammic, that of 
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I c. c. of copper is about S’q gms, that of silver 10*5 gms, 
that of lead about 11.3 gms, that of gold about ig gms. 
and so on. 


Density as expressed above is sometimes called the 
absolute density. But the density of a substance may 
also be expressed relatively wi;h reference to the density 
of some substance taken as the stand- 
dard. The standard substance 
chosen for this purpose is pure water 
.at 4'C. Thus the relative density of a substance is a 
ratio of the dens-ty of the' substance to tliat of water at 
4*C and is merely a number. 

Thus the absolute density of lead is ir.3 gms. per 


Itclntivc 

(lensit}'. 


•cub. cm. and that of water at 4“C is i gm c. c., so that 
the relative density of lead is 11*3. 


In the C. G. S. system the relative density and the 
absolute density are both expressed by the saiiK^ num- 
ber. But there is no such advantage in the K. 1*. S. 
system. For example, the absolute density of lead in 
the English system of units is about 706 pounds per 
cu. ft. And that of water is about 02*5 lbs. per cu. It., 

so that the relative density of lead is or about j 1*3. 

02*5 

It should be noticed that whatever may be the units 
in which the alisolute density is measured, the relative 
density will be expressed by the san:e number in every 
‘system of units. 

'fhe Specific Gravity of a substance h defined as 
the ratio of the weight of any volume of the substance 
to that the same volume of water at 4"C, Hence it is a 
pure number. 

Thus if IV' denote tlio weight of a volume of a substance 
.'uid IV, the weight of the same volume of water at 4“C, 
then 

bp. ur. = - 

density of the substance 
" density of water at 4 C ^ 


13 G. P. — I)K. 
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Hencc specific i^ravity is tlie same as the relative 
density of the substance. 

In general, the volume of a body increases with the 
,';rise of temperature, hence for a given mass the density 
must decrease as the temperature 
Change of den- rises. An important exception to this 
^ rule occurs in the case of water, 
when its temperature* lies between 
o^C and 4"C Within these two temjieratures water 
contracts when heated and expands when cooled. At 
4“C., it attains its maximum density. Above 4'C., it 
behaves in the ordinary way vio , it expands when 
healed. Fig. 107 given below represents graphically 



Pig. 107. 

Graph to reprosent fcho Tunxiniuin density 
of water at 4'’C. 

* tlie changes in volume and hence the changes in density 
of water with temperature. 
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A tabic of the relative densities of a few of the most 
common solids and liquids is given on the next page. 

'Fhe density of gases, expressed with reference to that 
of hydrogen, is considered later on. 'I'hiis the absolute 
density ol dry air at o 'C and under normal atmospheric 
pressure ?. e?., at N. T. P., is 1.293 gms per litre, or 
•001293 gms. per c c. 


Table of Relative Densities or Specific Gravities. 

Solids. 


Aluminium 

2-6 

Iron (wrought) 

7\S6 

ArIi 

•0 

Ivory 

r9 

IJrass 

S'o 

Lead 

11-3 

1 trick 

2*1 

Marble 

2-7 

Oarhon (graphite) 

2 1 

Nickel 

8f) 

Oiiiilk ... 

1-9.2 S 

Paralliii wu,>c . . 

0 9 

Coal 

1 -2-1 S 

Vlaiiiium 

21 5 

Clopper 

S9 

Porcelain . . 

2*0 

Cork . . 

0-21 

Sand 

It) 

Ebonite . . 

1*1 

Silver 

KIT) 

Herman silver 

.s4 

Slate 

2« 

Class 

2-ii 

Sugar 

l-H 

Hold 


Sulphur ... 

2 05 

India-nibber 

•9 

Tin 

7*3 

Iron (cast) 

7-4 

Zinc 

71 


Liquids 


Alcohol 

9-79 

Nitric acid 

1-6 

Carbon Bipulpliide 

1-29 

Sen water . . 

1G2 

(ilyoerine 

1-2H 

Sulphuric acid 

1S5 

Hydrochloric acid 

1 -£7 

Water at 4^ C 

10 


Mercury ... 
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Exercise. — ^XII 

1. Kruirnerate tlio jjreneral properties of mutter. Explain 
inertia, citing illustrations. 

2. A capillary j^lass tube weighs gms. A thread of 
mercury 8 cm. long is dniwii into tlio tube when it is found 
to weigh ’d gms. Find the diameter of the capillary tube. 

3. Find tlio volume of a block of lead weighing 100 gms. 

4. A rectangular block of wood o by 4 by 2 c. cm. wcigh> 
LW gms. Find the density of wood- 

5. (jiivc a examples to illustrate 

(a) the extreme divisibility of matter ; 

(^) gi'avitatioii in the case of heavenly bodies ; 

U) elasticity of teiiKion ; 

(//) existence of pores in pieces of chalk. 

6. State wliat will happen in the following cases and 
account for them 

(a) A laillet is fired against a window pane : 

(^) A mncli used carpet is beaten with a stick ; 

(f) A tuning fork held by the stem 11 is struck on tlio 
table ; 

(u) A iJerson alights from a tram-car in luotion, 

7. Distinguish between 

(a) (iravitalioTi and gravity ; 

(A) Elasticity and compressibility of a (luaiitity of gas. 

8. Define specific gravity of a body. 

Distinguish i)ct.>ecij l)-!iisity and Specific (Iravity of a Ijody. 

[ C. &. —ig2r ; 



CHAPTER XIII. 


PROPERTIFS OF SOLIDS. 

1 12. Hardness. — When one body can be made to 
scratch another and can not be scratched by it, the 
i'orniet is said to be harder than the latter. Thus 
i^lass is harder than lead. Hardness is a relative ])ro- 
perty ; thus a body which is hard in reference to one 
body may be .soft in reference to others. Diamond is 
ihi.' hardest of all substances for it scratches all, but is 
scratched by none. Hence it can only be giound by 
means of its own powders. 

The degree of hardness of a body is e.xpressed by 
referring to a scale of hardness. The one generally 
employed is Mohr'^ scale of hardness, and is as follows, 
in which the substances are arranged in the order of in- 
creasing hardness 


srAi.E OK iiAnti\i;«;s, 


1. Talc. 

2 . iiock-siilh. 
U. Calc’-spur. 
4. Flour-spar, 
o. Appntito. 


t>. Felspar. 

7. Cjuartz, 

8. Topaz. 

9. Sapphire. 

10. Diamond 


Thus the hardness of a body which would scratch . 
felspar but be scratched by quart/- lies between 6 
and 7. 

The pure metals are softer than their alloys. Hence 
f )r jewellary and coina^^e, gold and silver are alloyed 
with copper to increase their hardness. 
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113. Brittleness. — This is the property due to 
which a body breaks down easily under a blow from a 
hammer. Ice, glass arc very brittle substances ; lead, 
copper are not. 


By heating and sudden cooling many substances 
especially steel, become very hard though they become 
brittle at the same time T|ic pro- 
cess is called Tempering, By re- 
heating and slow cooling, which is 
called an?ieL:Hfjg^ steel, glass etc., 
can be made less brittle. 

In Rupert’s Drops (fig. J08) 

which arc formed by dropping 

melted glass in cold water the 

class is in a state of brittleness. 
When the fine point of any 

one of these is just broken 
off, tlic whole mass falls at once into fine powder. 



114. Malleability. — It is the property possessed 
by some solids of being beaten into thin sheets. Pure 

gold is exetremely malleable. Leaves of gold are ob- 
tained which are so thin that 300, oor^ of these, when 
superposed, become only an inch tliick. Tin-foil is 

an alloy of lead and tin beaten thin ; tin-plate or 

block-tin is sheet iron covered with tin. Platinum-foil 
is used for electric batteries. 

Malleability increases (luickly with the rise of 

temperature, thus iron is easily forged wlien hot but not 
when cold. 


115. Ductility — It is the property of solids 
of being drawn into fine wires. 

Platinum is the most ductile of all metals. It 
can be drawn out into wires so thin that T40 of 
such wires placed, side by side, have the thick- 
ness of a silk-fibre. Gold, silver, copper, iron etc. 
can also be drawn into wires l)y means of a machine, 
called the Draw-plate in which the rod of a metal is 
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successively pulled through a number of holes, each 
a little smaller than the last, bored in a plate of steel. 
Lead which is very malleable, is the least ductile. 

Extremely fine wires of glass, (juart/ etc, can be 
drawn when these are softened by the a])i)licaLion of heat. 

* 1 1 6 . Elasticity of Shape or Rigidity.— A solid 
possesses both* the elasticity of volume and the elasticity 
of shape. 

Wlien a solid is strained in such a way that it 
suffers change in volume only without a change in 
shape when a sphere is strained into another 
sphere, the elasticity concerned is known as Volume 
Elasticity or Bulk Elasticity. It is seen in art. ito, 
that the modulus of volume elasticity which is generally 
denoted by k, is given by 

7 .^ ^ 

VI y V 

To strain a body in the above way is rather diilieiilt. Tlie 
.'ippliofl stress must be a uiiiforui pressure actinpr normally all 
over the surface of the l>ody. Pressure may be applied in this 
way bv iminorsiiicf the body in a suitable liifuid and then sipplyin" 
pressure to the lifjuid, for the pressure on a li(]uid is transmitted 
equally in all diroeti<uis and acts everywhere at right angles to 
the siirfaee. (See art 130). 

The elasticity of shape or as is more generally 
called the Simple Rigidity is the constant brought into 
l)Jay, when a solid i^ so strained as to sufler a change 
of shape or form wilhouL a 
change of volume. When a 
cylinder is subjected to a 
twvist or torsion round its 
axis about one end which 
is fixed, a shearing strain is 
produced. 

Jf a. portion of n substance 
bo taken as included in a 
rectangular block A IIOD (fig. 
lOU) and if a stress T per unit 
area is allowed to act uniformly and tanpeiitially •over 


A a' D D 



ITg. 109. 
Shear Strain. 
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the face AD, bo as to displace the plane relatively to a fixed 
parallel plane BC at a distance I from it, the material between 
the layers is subject to a simple change in form without a change 
of volume The strain produced is kuown as shearing strain or 
a- simple shear. The modulus of shear, which is generaly 
gohcrally denoted by is given by 

__ stress _ P 

strain X [ m f 

1’he changes in the shape of a solid may be done 
by flexture (or" bending), by torsion (or twisting) and by 
tension (or stretching). 

The Elasticitv of Tension is well seen in india-rubber. 
If a common india-rubber band is stretched and then 
released, it contracts to its original length. 

Expt. 48. Take an india-rubber band about 50 cms. long and 
attach it to a suitable stand. Hang a scale-pan from the lower 
end of the band and thrust two small pins through the 

india-rubber at a distarnui of about 40 cm, from each other. Any 
chang*) in the position of P, and P.j may be read off from the 
two millimetre scale.s S.j and S.j etched on mirror glass and 
fixed to the stand (Pig. 110). 

Place a load of 50 gms on the p.in and. gradually increase 
it by repeated addition of 50 gms. Determine each time the 
distance between the two pins. Also take out tlie weight after 
each trial and note whether the scale-pan returns exactly to its 
original posirion. It will be found that it docs so if the stretch 
ing weight does not exceed a certain limit. 

The strings of musical instruments arc kept tightly 
stretched, so that they vibrate owing to their elasticity 
of tension when they are distiibred in any way, e.g , 
by bowing as in a violin, by plucking with finger 
as in a harp, or by striking with padded hammers 
as in a piano. 

In such cases where a wire or rod fixed at one end 
is stretched by a tension in the direction of its length, the 
strain produced involves a change both of volume and of 
form. The modulus of elasticity in this case involving 
both the volume elasticity and the simple rigidity is given 
the name of Young’s Modulus (4^). 
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If P be the force which acting on a wire 


of length L 



Fig, 111. 

Defccrm hint ion nf Young’s modulus. 


and of cross-section a stretphes it by a short length /,, 
then 

the strain = ciongation per unit length =• l\L 
and stress = force per unit area 
P _ P 
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if the cropR.pection is circular and of radius r. Hy Hooke's law 
the modulus concerned is given b}' 

y __ stress __ 

strain i\L 

'rhe value of Y for the material of the wire can be 
experimentally determined by means of an arrangement 
shown in fig. i.i. AB, the wire to be ^stretched, is 
fastened to a clamp above and carries a vernier V and 
a scale-pan B as shown in the figure. 'I'wo wires support- 
ed from the same clamp A carry two brass pieces S, and 
S, one of which is divided into a fine scale. The two 
side- wires are kept stretched by a tubular weight W of 
lead. 


Expt. 49. IMacc weights’ on the pnn so as to keep the w-irc 
taut and free from kinks. Measure the lengtli ot the wire A H 
between the clamp and the vernier by means of a metre- 
scale. 


Measure next the diameter of the wire by taking the mean 
of several incasHremeiits taken with a screw-gaugo. Hence find 
the cross-section. 


Place a weight on the pan and gradually add weight.^ to thiw 
noting the vernier reading every time. Hence find the 
elongation. 


To calculate K apply the formula 


r 


By subjecting wires of different materials to the above 
treatment the elastic constants, can be compared, for the 
other things being constant varies as 1 ’. Thus it is 
found that for the same elongation if a steel wire re(juire.s 
1 o kilograms, exactly similar wdre of copper requires 6 
kilos, that of brass 4*5 kilos and that of platinum 8 
kilos. Steel is, therefore, about 17 limes as elastic as 
copper. Platinum is nearly twice as ela:»tic as brass. 

In the above experiment it wdll be seen that unless 
the wire is stretched beyond the limit of elasticity for 
.. the material, it reverts to its 

j as 10 imi . original length. But even within 

the elastic limit, when the applied force producing a 
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strain is allowed to act for a Ions; time, the wire does 
not return to its exact originjil condition quickly, 
liut takes time to do it : the wire is said to have 
aetjuired clastic jatigae. 

If the load on the wire he gradually increased, 
a stage is reached when the wire lireaks. The weight 
re(|iiired for this, is called the Breaking Weight and 
is the measure of the Tenacity or tensile strength 
of the material of the wire The tensile strength of the 
same material is directly pro])orLional to the cross- 
section. The brtiaking stress for a cross-section of 
I S(j. mm. is 34 kilos for brass, 30 kilos for copper, 60 
kilos ior iron and 30 kilo; for steel. 

Hooke’s .law is also found to hold in the case of 
elongation of spiral wires. Hence these may be used 
for weighting purposes as in spring balances, Jolly’s 
spring etc. 

The Elasticity of Bendin<r is seen in watch-springs, 
bows, carriage-s[)rings, spring-balances etc. When 
an elastic Hat f)iecc, such as a steel plate is bent 
it is obvious that the fibres on the convex side 
are lengthened and put in tension, while those on 
tlie inner side are shortened and comyiressed. The 
laws according to which bending takes y)lace in 
elastic beams, are of considerable interest to the 
architects. Again, a beam is much less easily bent 
when laid on its edge than when laid on its face. 
This is the reason why the beams of the roof of a 
house are placed on their edges. 

J’Jlasticity of steel is utilized in carriage-springs, the 
buffer springs of railway carriages, clocks and watch 
syirings, syiring-bakinces (fig. 10), spring dumb-bells^ 
dynamo-meters, letter-weights etc 

The Elasticity of Tension or Twist is brought to 
action when a wire or a thread is twisted from 
its original y^iosition. 

Expt. 50 . I’akr a bajl or cylinder and support it from a 
long, thin wire, the upper cml of which is lixeil above. .Attach 
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a strip of p.aper with a litllo criim at the bottom of the ball to act 
as a pointer. Rotate the ball and then leave it. The ball return?, 
to its initial position after a few seconds. 

This property of torsional elasticity of a wire is 
utilized in the physical labdratory as a delicate 
means of measuring magnetic and electric forces 
e. g., in Torsion-halanccs, Vibration Magnetometers etc. 

Different solids present different degrees of t‘la*sticity. 
Glass, steel, ivory, marble are highly elastic bodies ; 
while substances like lead, clay, fats etc possess scarcely 
any elasticity, and are called plastic substances. 

India-rubbber is commonly taken as a highly 
elastic substance ; hut the real fact is that it has 
wide limitri of elasticity. It may be stretched to 
twice or thrice its length, and regain the original lengtli 
when the force is removed. Glass is much more 
elastic than india-rubber but its limits are much 
narrower. The elasticity of solids may roughly be 
compared in the following way : — 

Expt. 51. Smear the HUrfacc of a polisljed marble or slate 
with a little oil. Drop a ^lass ball oi) the slate from a height 
(fig. 112). On touching the 
slab it will rebound. At the 
place of contact the oil will 
be found to be removed not 
from a point only but from a 
small well-defined circle. I 

Repeat the experiment wtih 
balls of difTorent Biibstances. 

The above experiment • 
shows that at the moment 
of impact, the ball has 
a kinetic energy, and has Fjg. 112. 

to work through the dis- Rouncing Balls, 

tance by which the ball 

is compressed against the oppo.sing forces ; in conse- 
quence, the ball is flattened at the lower part. After 
rest, its rebound is caused by an effort of the 
stresses generated in the ball to recover its original 
form, 
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*ll7. Cohesion — From the various physical 

properties of solids viz., hardness, elasticity, ductility, 

I 1 £ tenacity eU, we are led to suppose 

iu polids. molecules of a solid cling 

to one another witli forces that are of 
great magnitude at inconceivably small distances. The 
attraction exerted by the molecules is called Cohesion 
and the inter molecular forces are called the Cohesive 
Forces, The variation in the i)hysical properties 
possessed by different solids dcjiends upon the differ- 
ence in the magnitude of. the cohesive forces existing 
between their molecules. 

Cohesion is also pre.sent in liquids. It acts between 
molecules of water or of any other liquid and ^ 
cause them to join and iOrm drops when the liquids 
;ire in small <iuantities. 'J’his is seen in rain drops, 
in dew-drops on the leaves of plants and in small 
globules of mercury (sec also art. 
T52) In large masses of liquids the 
force of gravity preponderates over 
that of cohesion ; hence these have no shape of their 
own, hut taki sha])e of the vessel in which they are 
coniained. 


Coliosion in 


Attraction is also everted between molecules of 
different kinds : for exami)le, between water and a 
. finger or a glass rod di])ped in it 

/ c iL'siou. given the name of 

Adhesion. There is no real difference between cohesion 
and adhesion ; the former often restricted to the 
attraction existing between molecules of /the kinds t. e., 
the molecular attraction in.side a body, while the latter to 
the attraction be- tween two different bodies with their 
surfaces in contact 

Expt. 52. Pour water, or milk, or any other liquid that 
wets glass very genllv out ot :i beaker without a epoiit. Xote 
that it is apt to run <to'.vn the sides, this being due to 
adhesion. 

>*ow direct the falling stream by means of a glass rod placed 
against the edge of the beaker. This time there is no 
spilling. • 
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If two pieces of plane and brightly polished brass 
plates or cast-iron plates (A and B in tis 1 1; be slightly 

moistened with water and 
then pressed together to ex- 
clude the air, it is found 
that they adhere so lirnily 
that they can support a 
considerable • weighty As 
the ex])eriincnt succeeds in 
a vaccum by sus])ending 
the whole under the 
receiver of an air-pump, 
the effect cannot be due 
to atmospheric pressure. 

Glue sticking to wootl, 
mortar to bricks, nickel 
plating to iron, copj:)cr t(^ 
zinc in solder etc, are ins- 
tances of adhesion and 
cohesion ; good adhesion 
is secured by applying the cement or solder in Jirjiiid 
condition, and cohesion is brought into play when the 
liquid is dried up. The particles of a crayon are held 
together by cohesion, while they are held to the black- 
board by adhesion. 

It is due to adhesion again that two li(|uids mi\ 
wdth each other e,g,^ alcohol and water, or that a salt 
or sugar dissolves in water Oil and water have 
no adhesion for each ^ other, and hence they 
do not mix. Resin has no adhension for water and 
therefore docs not dissolve in it. On the other hand 
heat helps solution, as a rule, because it lessens the 
cohesion within the soluble substances ; for the same 
reason powdering a solid makes it disolve more readily. 

^118. Molecular Motion in Solids— In the 

preceding article we have seen that molecules in a solid 
are acted upon by cohesive forces. These forces must 
b 3 overcome before a change in the shape or volume 
ol soiUd can be brought about. 



Fig. 113. 

Adliosiori of surface 
plates. 
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To counteract partially the eiTect of the force of 
cohesion due to which there is a tendency of the 
molecules in a solid to come as closed together as 
possible, it is supposed that such molecules are" in a state 
of rapid oscillation and thereby possess kinetic energy 
which determines the temperature of the body. 


On applying heat to a body the molecular kinetic 
energy increases ; the molecules push out to greater 
distances resulting in the increased volume or expansion 
,, • c of the body. Conversely, by lowerins: 

solid when heated, Icmperature of a l)ody the 

velocity and the amplitude of motion 
of the oscillating molecules arc decreased. Thus the 
iron tyres for carriage wheels arc made a little smaller ' 
than the wheels which they are to fit. The tyres are 
heated until they become large enough to be driven 
on the wheels which are gripped very tightly when the 
tyres shrink again on cooling. 

At any temperature the volume of a body is a 
result of the balance between the action of the cohesive 
force and the kinetic energy of the 
molecules. When a body is com- 
pressed, the molecular motion resists the deformation, 
if ])iillcd apart, the attractive forces resist the alteration 
in size ; in other words, the body possesses elasticity. 


The supposition that the molecules of a solid are 
in motion, which is suggested by the effect of heat on 


Sublimation. 


bodies, is strengthened by the fact 
of sublimaiion of solids. Molecules 


of iodine pass from the solid to the gaseous condition 
without passing through the li<iuicl stage at all, when 
a gentle heat "is applied to it. Again if a piece of 
camphor or musk is kept in one corner of a room, the 
odour can be detected in the distant corner. 


It has been demonstrated further that if layers of 
gold and lead are laid on, one upon 
Diffusion of solids, another, at ordinary temperatures for 

a great length of time, the molecules of gold are detected 
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in the mass of the lead. At high temperatures such as 
500' C or above, all metals show the same characteristics 
. to a remarkable degree. 

The above facts do undoubtedly indicate the 
existence of molecular motion in solids. 


Exercise. — XIII 

J," Kxiii«in and give illustrations of the dift’orciit kinds of 
• elasticity possessed by a solid. 

2. If a kilogram stretches a wire of 1 mm. in diameter 
'5 how far will a wire of the same length bat of twice the 
■ diameter be stretched by 8 kilograms 




119. Hydrostatics-.— It is that branch of Physics 
•which deals with the ecjuilibrium of liquids and gases 
and with the pressure they exert, whether within tlieir 
own masses or on the sides oi the vessels in which tiicy 
are contained. 

120. Special Characteristics of Liquids— It 

has been noted before in art. 102 that the particles of 
a Iluid arc mobile, while those of a solid cling to each 
other with a strong force. 

'Pfie essential difference between the behaviour of a 
solid and that of a liuid is explained below : — 

Let a solid body rest in the ])()sition ol equilibrium. 
>iiippose that a plane, inclined to the horizon, is drawn 
through the solid dividing it into two parts. The weight 
of the upper portion would cause it to slide down the 
plane, had there been no shearing stress, /.e?., the force 
in the nature ot iriction along the imaginary plane to 
ojjpose such motion. Again an attempt to cut a solid 
through with a knife meets with a great resistance 
fiom it. It may be said therefore that eve^y solid can 
resist a shearing shess ivithout giving way to an indefinite 
extent. 

But if a very thin lamina be pushed edge-ways 
through a liquid, say water, or mercury or any oil, the 
resistance to its motion is very small. If a large quantity 
of liquid be placed on a flat table, it will spread itself 
out continuously, for any horizontal layer of the liquid 


14 G. P.— DE. 
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is subject to a pressure due to the weight of the over- 
lying liquid and as the niolccules of the layer are free 
to move about, the layer is not in the le.ast compressed, 
but is c'jnipelled to flow out horizontally in all direc- 
tions. When a mass of liquid is at rest in any contain- 
ing vessel, this outward flow is, however, prevented by 
the pressure e\erted inwards by the walls of the vessel 
on the edge of the layer. * * 

Thus we may say that a liquid (ran be poured from 
one vessel to anotlier and tliat when poured in a vessel, 
it readily assumes the shape of the interior of that 
vessel. * 

Liquids like treacle, honey, pitch, syruphs, etc., offer 
rather a considerable resistance to forcc,s which tend 
to alter the shape. Su(rh substances in which the tan- 
gential forces between the layers in contact cannot be 
neglected, are called viscous fluids. It is to be noted, 
however, that a viscous fluid will also yield in time to 
any shearing stress. 

. In the case of a gas we know the fact that if a 
quantity of a gas be allowed access to any closed vessel, 
it will fill every nook of that vessel. A gas, therefore, 
resembles a liquid in fluidity which results from its 
inabiliiy to resist a change in form. 

Hence a fluid h a substance which yields to any con- 
tinued shearing stress^ however small. In other words. 
Fluids ^ possess elasticity of 

* shape, while a solid does. But a 

fluid, like a solid, will resist a force tending to reduce 
its volume and will recover that volume when the force 
is withdrawn : thus it is said to have volume elasticit) 
(see art no). 

It has been seen that the term fluid includes both 
liquids and gases. A gas, however, differs essentially 
from a liquid in its indefinite compressibility and its 
power of indefinite expansion. 

The compressibility in liquids is so small that for 
a long time they were regarded as incompressible subs- 
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lances. The first person to prove with an exact 
measurement that lic[uids are compressible was Oersted, 
a Swedish Physicist (1822). The instrument that lie 
used is called the Piezometer, By means of this 
apparatus, he proved that all liquids are really compres- 
sible under very great pressures but only to a very slight 
degree ; thus a pressure, C(|ual to about 200 times that of 
the atmosphere, will reduce the volume of a quantiiy ot 
\vater by part only. The same pressure will 

diminish the volume of a mass of mercury by y^oo ih. 
part \ of ether by Vo pAri. As soon as the pressure 
is removed, the liquid regains its original volume. 
But in the case of a gas the slightest increase in pressure 
will at once cause a corresponding change in the 
volume (Chap. XX). 

Again, if a quantity of a gas be enclosed in a vessel 
and the vessel be enlarged to any extent, it is found 
that the gas will still occupy the whole vessel : this is 
certainly not true of a liquid. 

A liquid is a fluids the volume of a given portion of 
which never exceeds a definite amount, no matter to how 
large a ^pace it has access, or how small the pressure to 
which it is subjected, 

A gas is a fluid, a ^ven portion of whiih can be 
made to expand indefinitely by increasing sufficiently the 
space to which it has access, 

121. Fluid Pressure .—•From the above we may 
state that the lundamertal property of a fluid is that 
when a fluid is in equilibrium, the force which it exerts 
on any surface, with which it is in contact, is at right 
angles to that surface. The truth of this may be 
established thus : 

Let P, the force, which the fluid exerts on any surface h, in 
it be, if possible, inclined to A and acting in the direction BA 
(fig. 114) ; when, by Newton’s third, law of motion, the force 
which the surface exerts on the fluid is also P acting in the 
direction AB. The f*)rce P may be resolved into a component, 
11, the normal thrust, acting at right angles to the area A and 
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Ji tnugcntial strcsfl T, parallel to the surfafo. As the fluid cannot 
resist the latter force, Jiowever small it is, the molecules at A 
will bo displaced in the direction of its action, which is contrary 
lo the supposition that the fluid is at rest. 



Viti, 114. 


f.'g. nr,. 


Pressure in a fluid. Thrust on the sides of a flask. 


Hence the force exerted by any fluid at rest on a 
surface with which it is in contact or on any imaginary 
place within its mass, which divides the fluid into 
two, is a normal thrust at right angles to the 
surflice. 

Thus in a flask (fig. 115) which is filled with a 
fluid (water, air etc) the surface will be as shown by the 
arrow-heads in the figure. 

122. Pressure at a Point— The pressure at a 
I)oint due to a fluid is the thrust exerted by the fluid on a 
t/m/ area surrounding that point. 

If the pressure F exerted by a fluid is uniform over 
a surface of area the pressure p at any point is obtained 
by dividing the total thrust exerted on the surface by the 
area of that surface, i,e., 



Tf the pressure be not uniform, (as on the vertical side of a 
vessel containing a fluid mass), so that the force on each equal 
dement of the surface is not the same, the pressure at a point 
P of. the surface is the force which will be exerted on a unit area 
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at P, if on this unit area the pressure were uniform anti the 
same as it is on an indefinitely ainall area at J\ 

The pressure at a point within a fluid is exj)ressed 
in dynes, or in Rrammes’-vveight per s(tuiire centimetre, 
or in pounds’ weight per square inch. 


P varies willi 
its depth. 


123. Pressure within a Liquid — If a licjuul 

mass be at rest, its weight produces internal pressures 
in its mass and on the sides of the 
vessel containing it. Siippost* tlie 
mass of a liquid is divided intn 
horizontal layers of cfjual tbiekness. It is obvious 
that each layer has to support the weight of the layers 
above it. Thus the pressure at a point P is propottiotnil 
to its depth (see art. 127). 


EApt. 53. Stretch SI piece of iridia-rubber sheet across the 
rnoutli of SI thistle I uniiel ']' siiu! connect it with a jiflsjss tube 
Through a longtii of sin iridisi-nibbcr tuhinsr. A drop W ol' wsilcr 
introduced witliin tlio tube (J, w ill act sin an indev of pressure 
(liir. 110). For if tlie rubber on T pressed with a linger, the 
siir enelof-ed in the rubber tube is eoinpresseil sirid tlio index 
tif water will inoNo forward, the distanee moved througli being 
grcsiter as the pressure of tlic liinrer is incresiseil. When pressure 
is taken off, the iijde,\ reverts to its old position. 


Immerse T at dilTereiit levels ludow' the surface of water. 
Tlie motion of the index W will iudiesite tliat the pres.‘<iire on 
the stretched rnl»l»er piece increases continually as the depth 
IS increased. 


It is also (dear that the pressure at the same 
point depends upon the density of the iirjiiid. 1'hus 
if a liquid be twice as dense as water, it will exert at 
1' twice as much inessure. 


124. Equality of Pressure in all Directions— 

'Fhc^ ])ressure at a point within :i li(|nid is exerted 
in all directions about the point and is the same in valucx 

If a ])lanc area be rotated within a licjuid mass 
about a point F, each face of the area is, as we 
have seen before, acted upon by a thrust ])erpen- 
dicLilar to the [)lane. Hence the pressure at a pomt 
will have all directions according to the pospioii 
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of the plane. Thus water rushes into a boat through 
a leak in the bottom as well as through a hole 
in the side. 



Fig. 116. 

Etiualit}’ of pressures on all sides at P. 

Again this pressure is the same in value, whether 
Ihe surface which receives the i)ressure faces upwards 
-downwards, horizontally or obliquely. 

To show the equality of these jiressures, the pressure 
gauge of Expt. 53 may be used : 

Expt. 54. Take tlio funnel with face downiward some depth 
helow the level of water and note the position of the water 
index. The measures the \criicnl upward pressure. Now 

turn the funnel so as to make its mouth vertical, keeping the 
Hverage depth the same as before. The gauge wdll now measure 
the lateral pressure. 

Thus turn the funnel mouth in different directions keeping 
it at the same depth. The almost stationary position of ihe 
index sliows that the magnitude of the liquid pressure is the 
same (Fig. 116). 

125. The Vertical Upward Pressure —Imagine 
a horizontal lamina drawn in the lir|uid mass. The 
weight of the lifjuid above it* is the force acting 
downwafds on its upper surface. In order that 
equilibrium may be obtained, there must be an 
npwiud vertical thrust across the plane, equal to 
the weight of the Ikjuid above it. This u]nvar(l 
l)ressure is sometimes termed the Buoyancy of 
liquids. 

*The pressure of the atmosphere over the surface of tin 
Jiqufd is not considered here. 
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Expt. 55. Take a loiif? tube olcst d fit ilio lioliotn aiul ]»nsli 
it down into water with the closted end downward. On lejivini; 
the lube to itself it will be K*eii to sprinff upward at once due to 
iin upward pressure exerted by the liquid on the bottom of the 
tube. 

Expt 56. Next immerse the tube in mercury, Orcatcr 
pressure is now required to push it down. Mercury bein^ 
denser, the upward pressure exerted by it wliich opposes tlie 
ilovvnwfiril moli(j|ji of the tube is iriucli greater. 

Expt. 57. Place 0 . Jioliow cylindrical vessel, such os a tin 
can, bottom downward in a vessel of water. The can floats. 
'I'ho buoyancy of tlio liquid exerted afro inst tlie bottom (d the 
can supports the weight. 

Apply force to lower the can down in water. The upward 
pressure against the bo*toin which goes to a lower depth is now 
increased. As .soon as the force is taken off, this piessure which 
is greater than the weight of iho can, pushes it u}) until the can 
comes to its former ])osition. 

Elxpt. 58. Take a gla>s tube, one end of which is ground. 
Hold a thin plate of flat glass or better a 
thin card against the bottom of tlie tube 
with a string us sliown in hg. 117. I^ower 
iho w'hole to some depth into a vessel of 
water and release the string. The plate 
docs not fall. It is kept in its position by 
the u[jward pressure of water. 

Pour water (which may be coloured) 

.slowly in the tube. If the w’Ciglit of the 
plate be small, it will be fuiiiid to drop 
when the height of water inside the tube 
is almost the same as that of the water 
outside. 

Thi.s shows also that the upward 
pressure at llu: surface is ccjual to the 
downward pressure of a column of water standing on 
the plate (see art. 124). 

1 26. The Lateral Pressure.—The existence of 
the lateral pressures which a lifjuid exerts upon the sides 
of the vessel which contains it, may be understood by 
supposing that a hole is made on the side of the vessel 
and that this hole is covered by a plate which exactly 
fits the hole. The plate will remain at rest only when 
some external forco is applied to it. 





HG. 117. 

L'])W’ard pressure in 
a 1i(]uid. 
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When a liviiiid mass is at rest, the horizontal pressures 
on the two sides destroy each other, for it is a knowji 
fact that a vessel shows no tendency to horizontal 
motion by bein^ simply filled with a ii(juid. Accord- 
ingly, if wc remove an clement of one side of the vessel 
leaving a hole through 
w^hich the litjuid can 
flow out, the rest of the 
I)ressiirc againsi this side 
will be insufiic.icnt to 


Fig. lis. 

backward inovcment 
of a (liscliuryfiiiK vosscl. 

preserve the e'luilibniim and there will be an excess of 
pressure in the opposite direction. 

Expt. 59. Fii<. Its represents a floatiiiir vessel of water 
liaviijg a stop cock on one side. Fill ii with water and open 
the stop-coek while the ves.'-el is at rest. Water jets nut. and 
the vessel is seen to move slowly in a direction t>pj»osit,e to tlnii 
of the issiiiii;^ stream. * 

In a Hydraulic Tourniquet ox Barker's Mill (fig. 119) 
the effects due to the same cause are more marked. 
This consists of a ve.ssel of water free to rotate about 
a vertical axis. This bottom of the ve.ssel is provided 
with horizontal discharging arms, all bent in the .same 
* direction at the ends. Water emerges by the apertures 
of the^ bent tubes, and the mill is seen to rotate rapidly. 




Fig. 111). 

Hydraulic toiirnicpH 
or JJarkcr’s mill. 
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The unbalanceJ pressures at the bends of the tubJ*j 
opposite to the opening cause the apparatus to roate 
in a direction opposite to that of the issuing stream 
oi water. 

127. The Magnitude of the Pressure — In 

art. 124 we learn that pressure on a given surface in a 
lifjuid mass iy;, so far as its niagniliule is concerned, 
independent of the direction in wliicli ihat surface is 
turned, provided the average depth is kept the same. 
An expression for this pressure may be ol)tained from 
the fact that this is equal to the weight of the column 
of liquid whose base is the given surface, and whose 
altitude is the average rlepth, i d?., the dei)th of the 
centre of the siuiaee be- 



Fig. 120. Fk;. 121. 

Pressure In a li«|ni«l. Pressure at (liffcrcnt clcptlis. 

het A — area of the jriwn surface (fie:. 120). 
k = Tncan ileptli of surface, 
p = <lcn«it\ of the licpiid. 

^ = acceleration dec to icravity, 

M = mass of colnmc V of liqinM in the column 
oil base A and heip:ht k» 

Then the total thrust /’on A is f^ivcri b}’ the relation 
P = Afj; = Vo^ = 
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* The prcBBurc at any point on the surface iK given hy 

p = 

If we consider the atmospheric pressure whioli acts on 
the Mirfuce of the liquid, the pressure p at a point below the 
liquid level must be increased by the atmospheric pressure, 
for, as will bo seen in art. 130, a pressure applied anywhere 
on the surface of liquid is transmitted tliroughout the mass 
of the liquid. Denoting this pressure fier unit area by 
the pressure at a point at deplj h is given by • I 

From tlie above relation we find th»at the pressure 
at any point in a liquid depends upon 

{a) the depth of the point 
and {pi the density of a liquid 

J'lg. I2I represents a tall vessel with seVeral holes in 
its sides at different depths. When tlie vessel is filled 
with water, water jet is seen to flow out through the 
holes with different forces, for the pressures inside the 
liquid at the level of the holes vary, being greater at a 
greater depth. 

128 . The Hydrostatic Paradox.— Since the 
amount of total pressure on a horizontal area A at a 
depth in a liquid of density p is A^p^, it follows that 
the pressure on the bottom of a vessel containing 
a liquid is not affected by the breatllh or narrowness 
of the upper part of the vessel. Thus ‘if a number 
of vessels ot different shapes have bases of the 
same area A, and are filled to the same height > 4 , 
with the same liquid of destiny p, the total pressure 
on the bases should be exactly the same in all the 
vessels. « 

1 ’his conclusion is sometimes called the hydfosiatic 
paradox ; for, at first sight it seems quite impossible 
that the small quantity of liejuid in the vessel C 
(fig. 1 22) can exert the same force on the bottom as 
2i much larger amount of liquid in the vessel A. 
But the following experiment due to Pascal fully verifies 
the conclusions. 



9 



Fig. 122. 

Pressure eu the base of a liquid vessel. 

aperture. They cun be screwed on the platform P. A disc 
-attached to one end of a lever L (or a balanee) presses against 
the bottom of any of the vessels when screwed on to the stnnci. 
The other arm of the lover or (balanee) carries a scale pan on 
which weights can be placed. 

Screw on to P one of the vases. Place a suitable weight on 
the scale-pan. Pour w ater within the vase until the disc just 
begins to give way and allows sonic water to escape Note the 
level of water by means of the adjustable pointer T. Hemove 
the vase and replace it by another, and repeat the same experi- 
ment. ft w’i^l be found that water begins to escape, when it 
attains the same level as befon.. 

Thus the thrust on the base depends on the 
head or the height of the liquid and not upon the 
shape of the vessel or the quantity of liquid con- 
tained. 


*129. Pressure on the Support. —Tt should be ' 
noted, however, tliat in the last article we exapiinedl 
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the thrust on the base of the vessel containing 
a liquid. But the force on the table on which the 
vessel stands, does in all cases consist of the weight 
of the vessel itself, together with the resnltimt pres- 
sure of the contained li(iuid against it. The actual 
pressure of the liquid against any portion of the 
vessel is normal to this portion and may be resolved 
into two components of which we ale to chnsider 
the vertical components only, as the hori>;ontal 
components within the lupiid destn^y each other. 
It may be j)roved that the resultant pressure is 
always etjual to the total weight of the contained 
liquid. 


E 


L 


Fig. 12.S. 

Foivc on lljc- 

Thus in the case of the cylindrical vessel ABCl> 
dig. 123), it is obvious that the pressure exerted by 
the liquid on the bottom is the only force transmitted 
to the stand and is cijual to the weight of the 
liquid. In the case of the vessel No. (II) the resultant 
pressure on the stand is the difference of the 
downward pressure on AB which is erjual to the 
weight of the column of water ABCJ-), and the 
upward pressures on the surfaces HL and KG, the 
latter being equal to the weight of the ivater which 
would fill the spaces DFKG, and ECHL. Hence the 
pressure transmitted to the stand is simply the weight 
of water in the vessel. 
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Similarly in the vase Ni 
the top, the resultant 
pressure is the weight of the 
column of water ABCD 
which presses on the bottom 
AB together with the down- 
ward forces upon the sides 
GK and ML equal to the 
weights of the li(jnid co- 
lumns FDGI\. and ECHl. 
In other words, it is efiual 
10 the weight of the liquitl 
contained in the vessel. 

Pascal fixed a long 
narrow tube* about 30 ft. 
long to the top of a stout 
cask and tlicn filled the 
cask and tube with water. 

It will be understood from 
the above explanation that 
though the actual weight of 
the licpiid contained was 
small, the pressure on the 
bottom of the cask was 
c(}ual to the weight of a 
column of water whose base 
was the bottom itself and 
whose height was that of the 
result was that the cask burst ( 


. (Ill) which is wider al 



Fig. 121.. 


TlydroRtatic Taradox. 

water in the tube. The 
fig. 124). 


130 Transmission of Fluid Pressure.: Pas- 
cal’s Law. — if the pressure at any point of a fluid 
is changed, that at all other points is changed also. 
Pascal, the great French scientist and mathemati- 
cian (1623-1662) first made publicly known in his 
treatise on ‘Equilibrium of Liejuids’ that pressure 
exerted anywhere on a mass of liquid is transmitted 
in all directions S'? as to act with undiminished force 
per unit area. 
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* This transmitted pressure does, as we have seen 
before, always act perpendicularly to any surface in 
contact with the liquid mass, as otherwise it would 
have a tangential component, the existence of which 
is denied by the fundamental property of a fluid 
at rest (see art 120). 

Expt. 611^ Fig. 125 represents a glass globe provided with 
upeiiiiigs on all sides on its surface and a stem in which 1 water 
light piston works. Fill the globe with water. On iircssiug tlie 
inscon water will come out in a straight jet from every hoicj 
ilius showing that the pressure applied is tniiismilteil through 
water and acts at right angles to any surface exposed to iis action. 



Fig. 125, Fig. 12C. 

Transmifision of Liquid Pressure. 

Imagine a vessel having a number of openings of 
various cross sections «, 7 ^, eU., each closed by a 
water-tight movable piston (fig. 126). Suppose the vessel 
to be filled with a liquid, and suitable forces be applied 
to the pistons to keep them in their places. If now an 
additional pressure / per unit area be applied, so that 
the total force on the piston of area fi is equal to /a, 
all the other pistons will be forced out. In order to j 
maintain the equilibrium of the liquid mass, it is necesary- 
to apply an additional force to each of the pistonss which 
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is given by the product of the area of the piston and 
the increased pressure (p) per unit area. If the pistons- 
are all of the same area, the additional force to maintain 
each piston in position will be the same. 

Expt- 62 Pill a flask completely with water so as to exclude 
all air bubbles aud just to allow a cork fit tightly against its- 
top. Try to force tlie cork in by hammering it. The flask bursts. 


131. Multiplication of Force by the Transmis- 
sion of Fluid Pressure. — In fig 127, A and B are two 
cylinders of difierent sectional areas, say < and iS res- 
])ectively, and communicate with each other through a 
pipe C*. They are filled with water. A downward force 
applied to the piston in A will support a large weight 
W acting on the larger piston in 11 in order to maintain 
equilibrium, for the thrust per unit area of the piston 
in A which is transmitted to each unit area of the 

piston in />’. Hence the total upward thrust on this. 



Pig. >27. 


Fig. 128. 


Multiplication of Tressure. Hydrostatic Bellows. 


Now if the area of B be 50 times that of A^ one 
kilo applied at A would support 50 kilos at B. Thus a 
very small force may be transformed into one .of a 
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large magnilude This principle is utilized in the 
Hydraulic Tress (see art. 132). 

In a Hydrostatic Bellows designed by Pascal 
hims(;lf the principle of equal transinissibility of 
pressure in a fluid is illustrated. A stout india-rubber 
bladder ora leather bellows (fig. 127) is attached to a 
piece of a tul)e. The tube is fixed in a ytirLical jjosilion 
and the bladder rests on tlie table. A i)iece of light 
board is placed on the bladder and a weight rests on 
the board 'The bladder and a part of the tube are 
filled with water. A heavy wx‘ight ])laced on the board 
will be supported simply by the w’eight of a column of 
water in the tube. 

132. The Hydraulic Press.— 'Fhc hydraulic press 
is in common use wherever great pressuie is required. 
Thus it is applied in compressing p:i])er, cloth, cotton 
etc. ; testing llie slrengtJi of iron beain.s, steel plates for 
armour-clad vessels ; in extracting oil from seeds ; in 
making dies, embossing metal etc. 

It consists of two iron cylinders or barrels. A 
and 13 (fig. 1 29), the section of 13 being much greater 
than that of A. There is in each cylinder a solid 
rod plunger acting as a piston, 'fhe ])ision in A can be 
mdve tij) and down by means of a leter P, liaving its 
fulcrum at K, In the cylinder B there is a large iron 
ram R \vorking as a piston which carries a platform on 
its top, whereon the oVjjccts to be pressed are placed. 
There is a fixed plate above the platform su])ported on 
iron pillars. Two valves, one placed in A, say z/,, 
another say in the connecting tube T allow passage 
to water in one direction only. 

As the piston is raised by means of the lever P 
pressure in the barrel A is diminished and the w’ater 
from the cistern D opens the valve and enters 
the cylinder. When the piston comes dow'n, the valve 

is closed, the second valve opens and water 
passes into the large cylinder B. Pressure applied on 
the .piston in A is thus transmitted to the second piston 
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*and is marry limes multiplied. The platform rises slowlj' 



Pig. 12P. 

The Hydraulic Press. 

with a very large pressure. The valve r;, prevents the 
water from rushing hack from the barrel H. 

Let F bo the force api>lie<l to the lever. 

,,,, i_ • 1 1 i. Power-nrnj 

i he mechanical advantage : - - = w sav. 

Kesistnnce-arm 

The downward thrust on the piston in — pay = ;///’, 
wliich is difctrilmtcd over an area, < of tiie pibton. 

lienee the upward thrust on the larger piston in 11 

yi /-I ^ jr-. 

» F .^ , say = X ^ ^m,F.-~. 

Theieforo the mechanical advantage of liie whole machine 





riius if the long arm if the lever is 10 times that of the short 
arm, and the area of the large plunger is oO timea tliat of the 
^inaU plunger, the multiplication of force applied = 10 x 50 = 500 
• imes, • 


IS G. P.— DE. 
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* Though Pascal illustrated the principle of multiply- 
ing a force by hydrostatic action, the apparatus was 
practically useless for many years on account of the 
difficulty of making the pistons fully water-tight. Bramah. 
got over the difficulty first (1796) by inventing the 
cupped leather collar which prevents the water from 
escaping by the sides of the pistons. It consists of a 
leather ring, semi-circular in section, wliicb is litte(^ with 
its concavity downward round the piston in a hollow in 
the sides of the cylinder (C in fig. T29). Water in pass- 
ing between the piston and cylinder fills the hollow under 
the ring and produces by its pressure in it a packing 
which becomes more tight as the pressure on the piston 
increases. 


It is evident that the (lc(‘rease in the vo-Iumc of water in A' 
is equal to the in create of water in * 

Hence 

where x is the distance through which the STnall plunger has^ 
to Tuove down, so tiiat the big plunger is raised through \b 
distance x 


Or 


X 

F.X^F^x. 


\Bwork= forces distance ^ the ixhove 0 (iuation represents that 
the work done by the large ]Hstf)n is the saine as that done 01 : 
the small piston. Thus in the example given above, the small 
piston has to come down through 5U times the distance through 
which the large piston is raised. Again ilie end of the lever- 
rod where jiower is applied, has to be ]>ushed down through 
500 times the same distance. 


Thus the Principle of w'ork of the Conservation of Energy 
holds true in this case. 
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Exercise.— XIV. 


1. How would you prove experimentally that a liquid exerts* 
pressure in all directions ? 

A tin vessel provided with a tap at the side near the 
bottom is filled with water and made to stand upright on a 
thick plate of cork. Explain what will happen when the tap 
is opened. ^ [C. - 

2. Describe experiments to show that water exerts pressure 
in all directions. 

A plate 10 mm S(|uare is placed horizontally a metre below 
the surface of water, when fclie height of mercury barometer 
is mm. What will be the total pressure on the plate ? 
(Density of mercury— lo'G) [C- U.—igii, 

n. Define intensity of pressure at a point P in a fluid. 

Provo that# the difFernnce of pressure betweeu the surface 
of a liquid and a point in the liquid z cm. below the surface^ 
is sriven by where d is the <lensity of the liquid, and 

jf'-, the acceleration due to gravity. [C, [/, — igio^ 

4. Find the pre.ssure due to a column of mercury 50 cnis. 
liigh. 

Does the pressure vary with the diameter of the tube in 
which the mercury is raude to stand ? 

5. A laboratory is supplied from a tank at a height of 
lo It. Determine the available water- pressure. 

6. A cube, the cdcc of which is 10 cms. is suspended in 
water with its sides vertical and its upper surface at a deptli 
of lU I’ms. below the surface. Find the pressure on each of 
its faces. 

7. State Pascal’s law as to the transmission of pressure in 
a li(|nid. 

Describe the principle and action of a Hydraulic Press, 
giving a sectional diagram. [C. U,—jg32, 

8. How will \o{\ measure the pressure exerted by a Ihiu id 
at a specified depth ? 

Describe experiments by which you will measure the pres- 
sure (*f tlie gas and water supplies iu the laboratory at the 
respective taps on your working bench, [/'at, U,-—igig, 
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EQUILIBRIUM OF LIQUIDS 

133. Conditions of Equilibrinm of Liq^nids— 

We have already seen in art. 121 that a liquid mass 
cannot be at rest in any vessel unless the pressures 
exerted on a liquid molecule at any point act from all 
directions and are equal in value. The truth of the 
above conditions is self-evident, lor if the forces exerted 
on any particle in two contrary directions were not 
equal, the particle would move in the direction of the 
greater force, and there would be no equilibrium. 

Further, when a liquid is at rest under gravity, as 
is generally the case, its free surface must be horizontal. 

If that be not the case, ».e., 
if some parts, as at A, are 
higher than others as at C, 
the pressures at B and 1 ) 
of a horizontal layer BD, 
taken within the liquid mass 
are unequal. For, in fig. 130. 

Pre«s. at U = » + gp/i 
and Press, at D = *• + gpA' 
where w is atuiospheric pres- 
sure, AU and //=CU. 

AB being greater than 
CD, the pressure at B is greater than that at 1 ). Hence 
the liquid particles which are mobile would move away 
from places of higher pressure to those of lower ones : 
, in other words, the mass of liquid cannot be in 
equilibrium. 



The free surface of a 
at rest. 
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The state of equilibrium will be attained only when 
the pressures at B and D are equal i.e.^ when the licjuid 
surface is horizontal. 

If the liquid mass be under the action of gravity and 
other forces, for .example, capillary forces (Chap. XVIII), 
its surface is inclined, so as to be everywhere perpendi- 
cular to the 'Resultant of all the forces which act upon 
it (see art. 121). 

It is to be noted from the above that the pressure.'? 
at all points in the same horizontal plane are equal. 
This may also be seen another way : 

Take two points A and B in tlio same horizontal plane LJI) 
wicliiiithe licpijd, Join AB niideoiisidor 
a very thin cylinder luivin" Ali as its axis, 

This cylinder is ni equilibrium under 
the action of the following forces : — 

(i) its weiglit vertical and tliercforo 
perpendicular to All 

(ii) The thnnsts on the curved 
surface, everywhere porpendic.ular to 
tlie surface and therefore perpendicular 
to A B, and 

(iii) the thrusts on the ends at A 
and B, these being the only forces in 
the direction of tlic axis AB 

For equilibrium, the thurst on the end A=that on the end B, 

if the ends of the cylinder are very small, we have 
, pressure at A = pressure at B, 

134. Equilibrium of a Liquid in Communicat- 
ing Vessels — When a li<iuid is contained in several 
vessels communicating with each other and is at rest, it 
stands equally high in all the vessels, so that the free 
surfaces of all lie in the .same horizontal plane. Thus in 
a tea-pot the water stands at the same height in the 
spout as in the vessel itself. This fact is commonly 
expressed by saying that liquids find their own level. 
This is, of course, a conse(|uence of the fact that the 
j)ressures in a horizontal layer in the ^jquid at res^f are 
the same. 



Fio. l.‘il. 

Preasurc in n I)ori- 
zoiital plane. 
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Expt. 63. — Tn fig. 132 the apparatus consists of a series of 
vessels of iiifforent shapes and capacities, connected together by 
a common tube. Pour water into one of tiiese vessels. The 
water-level is seen to rise in all tho vessels, and will stop at the 
same licight in each. 



A li'juid in communicating vessels. 

Por e<iuilibriuTn, the pressures at jioints in the same hori/.ontal 
idaiie within the li(|Uid must be the same : ag/.in, because the 
jircssure at any point depends upon the height only of the liipiid 
above it and not on the shape of the vessel tlmt contains it 
(Cf, art. 128), the level of water in all the vessels is in the same 
horizontal surface. 

135. Equilibrium of Several Liquids in the 
Same Vessel— When several liquids of difl’creni 
densities, which do not mix, are j)lacefl in the same 
vessel, they will arrange in the order of their decreasing 
densities from the bottom upwards. 

Expt. 64. — Pour in a long narrow bottle small (jiiniititcs of 
merenvy, alcohol coloured r d, water saturated w it!i jmtaseiu 
carbonate (to prevent its tt xing with alcohol), and kcrosine 
oil. Shake tho buttle and the 1 keep it aside r)n tlie table. 

The li(|uids are lirst scei to mix but gradually they will 
separate. Mercury, the de scst liquid sinks to the bottom : 
then come water, alcohol and oil (Fig. 133). 

For the same reason fresh water at the mouths 
of rivers floats for a long time on the denser salt-water 
of the sea. Cream, which is higher than the milk rises 
to the surface. 

Secondly, the common surface of any two heav\ 
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not mix, is a homonial plane, 
'riie statement may be verified 
■by observing the common surface 
of any two li(jiiids in the bottle 
(%. 13 3), when the liquids aie 
at rest. 

A B 


Fig. 134. 

(‘ominoii Rurfsice of two 
which do not mix. 

'riieorelically the statement may be proved in the 
following way : 

Lot V and (,) (Fifr be any two points on the common 

f-iirface CD of two liquids of densities p and p'. Let PK and 
'QS bo the horizontal pianos through P and 

Tlie pressure at P — pressure at S= g^h 
Also pressure at I? -imessure at Q= g^*h 
where A = perpendicular distance between the horizontal planes 
PJl and gS. 

But pressure at P = pressure at R 
and pres(;iire at S = pressure at Q 

g9^ = .CP'A 
pA = p'A 

p, p' must be ecpial or if they are unequal, A must 
•vanish, i, <r., P and Q must lie in the same horizontal 
plane. 

1 36. Equilibrium of Two Liquids in Two Com-* 
municatioi' Vessels. — It t"'o liquids of cjCferent 



(li(]uids, which do 



Fio. 133. 

Pliial of four litpiids. 
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dfensities, which do not mix, be contained in two 
coiiimunicaiing vessels, their levels are no longer in 
the same horizontal plane, the level of the lighter 
litjuid being higher. 

There will be equilibrium only when the heights* 
of the columns of the two liquids in the two vessels* 
above their common surface of contact are inversely 
as their densities. * 

Expt. 65. — Take one U-tube of glass. Pour mercuiy in this. 
Note that it attains the same level in both the limbs (lig". 135). 

Pour suilleient water in one leg. 
Let the two liquids rest with their 
common surface say at D. 

Measure heights AD and CE. 
Pour moie and more prater noticing! 
each time the heights of the liquids* 
above the common hur-fate. 

Now Presume at D = PreH8urcat E,,. 
for IJ and E are in the kamo horisoiita) 
plane. 

But pre8.s. at 
and press, at E = ir+^p'A' 

where irsatmos. press., A»AD, an A 
= ; p and p' are densities ot* 

water and mercury respectively. 

.% ‘»r+^pA = ir+^p'A' 

or ph=zf//i' 

Fig. 135. or hjA'=p'/p 

IJ-tube Hence in order that two* 

liquids in communicatinEi vessels 
may be in etiuilibrium, their heights above their common 
surface shall vary inversely as their densities. 

The relation is made use of in comparing the 
densities of two liijuids (Art. 151). 

It is to be noted that as the column of liquid sup- 
ported in each vessel depends on the pressure per 
•unit area, the cross-section ol the tubes does not at alli 
enter into consideration. 
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137. Level of Liquids. — The surface of a liquid 
at rest, when taken in small quantity, is regarded to 
be levels z.f., in the same horizontal plane. But the 
surface ceases to be plane^ when a large sheet of liquid 
surface is considered. The horizontal is a direction 
which is at right angles to the vertical given by the 
direction of the plummet. As the earth is more or 
less spherical 'in shape, the direction of the vertical, 
constantly changes ’ from place to place. A true hori- 
zontal level is a surface in which all the pointj are 
equidistant from the centre of the earth. Hence such 
a surface is really a curved one. When, however,, 
the liquid surfaces are very small, they may be taken 
as perfectly level ones in the ordinary sense of the term. 



Fio. 136. 

The curved horizontal surface of a sea. 

The curvature of a liquid surface is easily perceived 
on a large surface like those of the sea. On observing 
a ship that is sailing away from the shore, the hulll 
disappears first from the line of sight : then tne lower 
parts of the masts and finally the tops of the masts sink 
below the horixon (fig. 136), This can happen only* 
when the surface is a carved one. 

138. Water-level — This is a simple application^ 
of the horizontality of wa:er in two connecting tubes.. 
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;It consists of a metal tube (Fig. 137) bent at riglit angles 
.at both ends, in which arc fitted two glass tubes. 
The tube is placed on a tripod stand which allows 
the instrument to be turned in any direction. The 
tube is placed in an approximately horizontal position, 
and water, generally coloured a little, is poured in the 
tube until it rises in both of the limbs. When the 
iiejuid comes to rest, the surfaces of t^Mter in t^ie two 
legs are in the horizontal plane. 

The water-level is used in the operation called the 
.leveliifig, the object of which is to ascertain the 
• difference of levels or the vextical height between two 



Fio. 1.87. 

Usiog a water-level. 

•given points. At each of the points a levelling-staff 
is fixed. This is an upright graduated rod on which 
slides a small square tin plate, whose centre serves as a 
mark for the observer. The observer looks accross the 
surface of water in the two legs, and directs his assistant 
to raise or lower the plate until its centre is in his line 
■ of sight (fig. 137). The assistant goes next to the other 
point and repeats the process. The difference of the 
levels required is given by the d fference of the positions 
of the slide on the staff. 

For more accurate work, a telescope with an attached 
spirit-level is used. The observer reads the graduation 
• on the levelling staff through the telescope wdiich is 
kept horizontal by means of the level. 
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139. Spirit-level. — It consists of a glass tube 
very sLghtly curved and contains spirit which nearly 
fills the whole contents of the lube, leaving room for 
a bubble of air which occupies the highest part. 
The tube is fixed in a brass mounting (Fig. 138). When 
the case rests on a horizontal surface" the bubble is 
exactly between the two lines marked on the glass by 
the maker. But if the surface be inc aned to the 
horizon, the bubble will always slant* nearest the higher 
•end of the tube. By reversing the spirit-level the bubble 
will change its place in the. tube. Tlie instrument, there- 
fore, furnishes a means of testing the hori/ontalily of the 
line in which the level rests. The spirit-level is more 
delicate than the water level. 



Fig. i:iS. Fig. IHSL 

Straight Level Circular Level. 

To examine whether a plane surface is horizontal, 
it is necessary to test by means of a spirit-level that any 
two directions taken in Ihti plane, perpendicular to each 
■other are both horizontal. 

Idg. T39 represents the circular form of a spirit-level 
often used in the laboratories. The spirit is in a small 
•circular vessel with a glass top which forms a part of 
a sphere, and the under surface of which is concave. 
A bubble is allowed to remain inside the vessel 
and a circle is etched on the glass, so that if the circle 
marked by double is concentric to this, the base of the 
vessel is horizontal, 

140. Water-supply of Towns.— The property 
of a liquid ‘to find iis own level' is utilized in the 
water-supply of towns. A reservoir is constructed 
on some elevation w'hich is higher than any* part 
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of the district to be supplied. Water is forced up 
by a pump P into the reservoir, R, which is fed by a 
river, lake or spring. Main pjpes starting from the 
reservoir, are laid along the principal roads, and smallei 
service-pipes branch off from these mains to the houses 
to be supplied. Water will lind its way from the 
reservoir to the houses through the pipes which may 
rise or fall, in wnatever manner is convenient, pifcvided 
that no part of these is higher than the surface of 
water in the reservoir. 


R 



Fig. 140. 

Supply of towij- water from a river. 

In a statical eijuilibriiim i.e., when no water is 
allowed to escape from the pipes, the tendency of 
water in the pipes is to rise up to the same level as 
it has in the reservoir. But, in practice, it does 
not (juite reach this height as. in the fountain V (in 
(fig. 140) owing to friction of water against ihe side 
of the tube and the resistance of air, and to a 
continual obstruction of energy partly in the shape 
of kinetic energy of the w^ater that issues from the taps 
with considerable velocity. 

141. Artesian Wells. — The action of Artesian wells (from 
Artois in France) depends on the same tendency of water to 
find its own level- Fig. 141 represents a section of what the 
go.jlogists call an artesian basin, The 'layer A in the earth's, 
crust is composed of some porous materials such as sand, gravel 
of chalk, througli which water can percolate, The strata B niid 0 
above *'and below A arc clny, slate or some other material 
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’.It pervious to water. The ram water falling on that part of tht! 
]iart of the stratum A where it comes to the surface, called the 
niiKr:p^ will collect in A. If now a boring is made through the 
iayor B, the water gushes forth to a height that depends on the 
differeiico between the levels at the outcrop and of the part 
'wliere the boring is made. 

fMany artesian wells exist in the United States, Algeria, 
Australia, Germany etc. A number of Arlesian wells has been 
Sored in the desert^of Slahara and an abundant supply of waier 




CHAPTER XVI. 


PRESSURE ON BODIES IMMERSED » 
IN LIQUIDS 


142. Thrust on a Body immersed in a 
Liquid — It has been shown in art. 125 that a body 
immersed in a li(juid experiences an upward force. 
A piece of cork, plunged in water and « then let go, 
is pressed up to the surface and floats. It is eas) 
to lift a tub of water within water, but as soon as 
it leaves the water surface, its full weight is fell. 
A person bathing in a tank can support his whole 
weight by pressing lightly against the bottom with 
his fingers, or may tread upon sharp stones without 
injury, as he is buoyed up by the water. 


Let S (fig. 142 ) be a body immersed in a liquid 
at rest under the action of gravity and held in 



position, if necessary, 
'fhe solid is subjected 
to pressures exerted 
by the surrounding 
liquid Imagine the 
body S to be removed 
and the space ABC, 
it occupied, be filled uy 
with extra liquid, the 


rest of the litiuid l)e- 


Fio. 142. ing undisturbed. The 


Thrust on an immersed body. pressure on each ele- 
ment of the surface 


ABC of this additional liquid has the same value 
as tt hen the solid was in its original position ; and 
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hence the resultant thrust on the solid is the same* 
as that on the liquid which has replaced it. Now 
this latter is in equilibrium under its own weight - 
W acting vertically downwards through its centre 
of gravity, and the resultant of the pressures due- 
to the surrounding li(|uid acting on its surface. 
Hence the resultant thrust must be equal to the 
weight of the liqtiid of the same volume^ and must act' 
vertically upwards through the centre of gravity of thiS' 
portion of the liquid. 

If the solid be not completely immersed, the 
same conclusion is arrived at by replacing by the 
liquid that portion of the solid which is below the 
surface. 

The up\^rd resultant thrust on a solid immersed, 
in a liquid, wholly or partially, is called the Buoyancy 
of the body ; the centre of gravity, of the liquid 
displaced is the Centre of Buoyancy. 

The centre of buoyancy of a body does not in general coincide* 
with its centre of gravity. The two points will coincide, only 
when the body immersed is homogeneous. 

The resultant thrust in a liquid does evidently 
depend on the density of the surrounding Ibiuid 
and the volume of the immersed body, and is not 
affected in any way by the nature of the material of 
the body immersed. 

A body experiences no buoyancy, however, unless 
the liquid acts from below the body. 'This explains 
why boats which have settled down on a muddy 
bank at low-tide do not sometimes rise with the rise 
of tide. 

Expt. 66. Phice a pitico of wood on tho smooth bottom of a** 
vessel, cover it with mercury. Note that it does not rise. 

143. Principle of Archimedes.— The deduction 
arrived at in the last article is known as the 
Principle of Archimedes, the celebrated Sicilian 
geometrician of antiquity. The principle enunciates 
that body immersed in a liquid^ seemS' to lose a^ 
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of its weighty which is equal to the weight of the 
.displaced liquid,^^ 

The displaced liquid has evidently the same volume 
as that of the body immersed ; and the loss in weight 
of the immersed body is caused by the upward thrust 

• equal to the weight of the liquid of the same volume 
..as that of the body. 

Archimedes’ Principle may be verified experiment- 
ally by means of a hydrostatic balance or a spring- 
balance. A Hydrostatic Balance is simply an ordi- 
nary balance by which the weight of a body immersed 
in a liquid is cjnveniently obtained. In some forms, the 
balance has one 01 its pans suspended by shorter 
suspending frame or chains than the other, and has 

• a hook attached to this pan, from which the body 
to be weighed is hung by a string. In 'other forms, 

.as in fig. 143, a wooden stool or bridge C 

is placed on the floor of the balance-case on one 

• of the scale-pans (say the left-hand one) which can 

swing freely below it, the supports of the scale-pan 
passing on either side of the bridge. A beaker 

' can be placed on the bridge, and a body can hang 

immersed in a li(|uid in the beaker without interfering 

with the free movement oi the pan, as the beam of 
the balance oscillates. 

E^pt. 67. — In fi", 143, A is a solid metal cylinder with a 
hook attached to its upper end. B is a hollow cylinder closed 

■ at the bottom, which just fits on A, so that the interior volume 
of the cylinder is equal to the volume of A. 

Suspend A below B, and B from a hook attached to the 

■ knife-ed^e on the left-hand arm of the beam, so that A hangs 
inside an empty beaker D on the bridsre. Counterpoise the two 
by placing weights or sand on the otlier scale pan. 

Fill the beaker with water. The upward thrust on A disturbs 
the bnlance, and the arm carrying A and B is buoyed u]). Drop 
water from a pipette into the hollow cylinder B. The balance 
will be restored when B is full. 

The upward thrust on A in water is exactly balanced by 
the w’eight of water whij h fills B, and the volume of ivater 
in B .8 just the same as that of A ; therefore the buoyancy 

• of A is the weight of water displaced by it. 
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The experimenb may be jjcrformed with auv other liquid to* : 
ilic li(iui(l in the beaker l> and that which tills up B beins?, of 
rcourfie, the same. 



Fio. 14 : 1 . 

Arch i mods* Briiicinle. 



Fig. 14I-. 

Thrust of an iinmersctl body 
on tlie bottom of a vessel. 


The experiment can be mere quickly perl'ortned by means of 
a spriii^-hMlaiice. 

'I'he piinciple can also be verified by taking an 
ordinary sinker instead of the cylinders A and B. 

Expt 68. et an ordinary jrluss stt'.p])er. Find its \vei<rbt 
NV in tlie usual wa%. ITun^ it from the suspension book of rho 
.'‘cale-pan by a fine wire mid wei^h it as it liangs fully immersed 
in water contained in the beaker D of tlie last experiment. 

Record ilie ajiparent wci^lil \V' thus observed, of the body 
in water. Tiie tlilTeience between W and AV' should be very 
nearly equal to the weight of the water displaced by the body. 
Xow find tlie volume of the body by the method of displacemont 
• )f water as explained in arc. Vt. From the volume in c.c. of the 
<lis|dhced water its weight in grams is known, for tlie weight of 
1 c.c. of water is approximately 1 gm. It will bo found that the 
weight last obtained agrees very closely with the aji/arfnt loss 
•of weight of the body in water, 

16 G. P. — OB. 
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It should be noted that the loss in weight of a body 
immersed in a liquid is only an apparent one, for really 
a vessel of water and a body, say the solid cylinder 
A in Expt. 67, placed together on the scale-pan of a 
balance would weigh the same, whether A is outside 
the vessel or inside it. Though the solid loses a part 
of its weight while in water, the total eight on the pan 
remains the same. * 1 

Expt. 69. Place a beaker containing water on the Boa1e«pan- 
of a balance and counterpoise it. Thrust your tinker in the 
beaker ; the pan carrying the beaker will go down. Take your 
finger out (tig. 144). 

Take a body K whose volume F ex*, is known by the method 
of displacement of water. Suspend K in the Avater from a tixeit. 
outside support S. The pan carrying the beaker is again depressed. 
Place weights on the other pan to restore equilibrium. Thi-, 
weight will be found to be F gms ; but this again is the weight 
of the Avater displaced by the solid. The immersed body thus, 
seems to add a further weight on the balance-pan equal to the 
weight of the displaced litjuid. 

The explanation of the above may be given in 
the following way : — the solid when immersed in 
water displaces a (piantity of the water of its own 
volume, and is thereby acted upon by an upward pressure 
equal to the weight of the water displaced by it. But 
as actions and reactions are equal and opposite 
{Newton^s Third Law of Motion\ the body exerts, by 
way of reaction, a downward force of the same value 
on the water in the beaker. Hence the supporting 
pan of the balance is affected by this additional weight 
which is etpial to the weight of the water displaced by 
tne body immersed in it. 

The story of ITiero’s CroAvn in connection with the remarkable 
discovery of Archimedes coiicerning the weight of bodies immers- 
ed In water has often been told. Archimedes (B. C. 2S7--1-) 
was born at Syracuse in Sicily and livuil about the same: time 
Euclid. ‘Hiero, the king had given to an artificer a quantify 
of gold which svas to be fashioned into a crown. When his work 
was completed, the king found that its weight corresponded 
with that of the metal which had been delivered to the goldsmith 
but he suspected that some of the precious metal had been kept 
back;^ and 3ts weight made up by baser metals alloyed with th- 
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jifokl in the crown, lie sent the crown to Archimedes to pro- 
uouace on the true state of the case. How to do this vras for 
some time a pusszle to the philosopher, but 
Archime-Ies on the while thinking over the matter, a slight 
M t. of » b'nJy III water incident su^rgested the solution of the prob- 
K. C. 200. eutering his bath, 

which happened to be quite hlJed, and noti- 
cing that the water overflowed its edge in proportion as be 
immersed his boc^ in the li(|uid, it struck him that the quantity 
of water which thus ran out constituted an exact mensnre of the 
bulk of the immersed bod}’^ which displaced it Uc immediately 
perceived that if the crown were of pure gold, it would, when 
rsed in a vessel <piite full of water, cause the the same 
quant ty of the liquid to run over the brim as would a lump of 
gold of the same weight as tJie crown ; whereas the latter, if 
alloyed with silver or bronze, would displace more water than the 
lump of gold. AVhen this idea flashed upon the bather's mind, 
he was so overjoyed at liis discovery that he leaped from the 
hath, and rau home, unclad as he was, crying “Kureka I Eureka ! 
J have found it out ! 1 have found it out.” Thus led to make 

experiments on tlie weights of bodies in air and in water, 
Archimedes came to discover an important Principlo. 


144*. Determination of the Volume of a Solid 
by Archimedes’ Principle.— Archinjcdes’ principle 
provides us with the means of finding llie volume of 
body that sinks in water. Let 

Weight of the body in air =* W gm. 

i-io. do. in water = W' gm. 

Then the upward thrust — W - W gm. 

This, by Archimedes* Principle, equals the weight of a 
mass of water equal in volume to the body. 

the volume of the body ■» W - W* c.c. 

If the weights are taken in pounds, it must be remem- 
bered that I cu. f'l. of water weighs 62*5 ll>s. Hence 
the volume of i lb. of water is 1/62 *5 cj. ft. and the 
volume W - W' pounds is 

W-W' - 

cu. ft. 

6^-5 

145. .Equilibrium of Immersed and Floating 
Bodies — Consider a solid of weight W to he complitely 
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imnierscd in water. J.,et 7 V be the weight of the liquid dis- 
placed. The solid is under the action of two forces, 

(1) its own weight W acting downwards through 

its centre of gravity and 

(2) the resultant upward pressure 7 V acting at 

the centre of buoyancy ^see art. 142). 


Three cases are now possible : * 1 

(1) If W w, the solid sinks in water ; it is denser 
than water. If it be suspended by a string, the tension 
T along It must act upwards and is given by 




The body thus appearing liglUer within water than in 
air. A stone, a lump of iron will sink in wafier. 

(2) If W * the solid will Heat 
wholly submerged and anywhere in the 
liquid, and will have no tendeiu:y tilhcr 
to ascend or to descend. 

Expt 52.— Tjike a srual] jar or a tjotlit*. 
Fill IT two tliirda witli a ini.xtiire of 
|uant>tu'.s of water and alcohol. Drop a !*iMa); 
[uaiitity of olivt* oil >ii il»e mixture \i\ nteaii.*< 
)f a i>i}ielte. Tht* oil collects iiiio a j^lohiilai 
lia)ie clue to cohesion and should Hoar iu the 
uixtuTC «fig. 140) somewhere within it. If it 
falls to the hott(»m, tliere is loo much spini 
ni tJje mixture ; if it rises to the top, thcie is 
i(;o iiUtch Wider. So ihis can easily he put 
ri.trhl. 

(3) If IV the solid floats partly siibn.ergei. 

in water. Cork, wood, wax etc., lloal on water. As 
the upward force due to the displaced lii]uid is greater 
than the weight of the immersed body, the bod) 
is pushed up towards the surface. From the momen.. 
It emerges out of the liquid, 
li(mid displaced 
till it becomes 
of the solid, 
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Comlitions 0 
floating of a body. 


the weight of th^ 
gradually diminished' 
equal to the weielii 
when the solid 1^ 


pushed up no further. It is then in equilibnuiri unde 
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the action of tlic two equal and opposite forces. 
In practice, the body may execute a few oscillations 
at the surface of the liquid before it finally comes to 
be in equilibrium. 

Hence the conditions of equlibrium of a jloating 
body are : — 

(i) A floabini; body must disy)lace its own weight of 
the liquid in which it floats. According to Archimedes’ 
Principle a body that floats has lost its whole weight. 

(ii) 'Fhc centre of gravity of the body and that (T 
the liquid (li.splaccd are in the same vertical line, for llie 
lines of action of the two oppo.sing forces VV and w 
acting on a body^n equlibrium must be the same. 

Thus a ^)icce of wood weighing 200 gnis must 
displace 200 grns in weight and hence 200 c.c. in 
volume, of water. It would also displace 200 grns of 
any other liquid in which it may be allowed to 
lloal.*' If the density of wood lie 0*4, its volume is 
or 2oo/c*4 or 500 c.c. Thus the piece floats in 
water with I ihs of its volume immersed. 

Wlien water freezes into ice, it expands in volume, 
and its density is a little less than x. A jiicce of ice put 
m a tumblei of water will float in water and will show 
only its loj) above the level of water. In sea- water, 
the density of which 
is a little higher than i 
(about 1*03), an ice- 
berg floats out at 
water with about ths 
of its volume under 
water. 

A body which floats 
in one iifpiid, may sink 
in another. 'I'his hap- 
yiens when the body is 
lighter than one 
liquid but denser 
than the other. Thus 
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f iron floats in mercury 
but not in \\*ater. Simil- 
arly, drops of oil float 
in water, sink in alcohol 
and swim in a suitable 
mixture of both. An 
egg will sink if placed 
in fresh water anjzl will 
float, if placed in a 
strong solution of salt 
in water. For a similar 
reason a heavily loaded 
ship is partly unloaded 
before it %nters a river. 

The diffeVenc cases of 
suspension, immersion and 
floating that can present 
themselves when a body is 
immersed, can be shown 
by means of a well-known 
hydrostatic toy, the Carti- 
sian Diver, described even 
in old treatises on Physics. The diver consists of small 
hollow glass ball having an opening in its lower side, by 
which water can enter or escape. A little porcelain 
figure is attached to the ball as a counterpoise. Some 
limes the figure has no ball above it, but is itself hollow 
in the upper part of its Ipody and is provided with a 
tubular tail open at the end and communicating with the 
body. The figure is of such a mass that the whole just 
floats on water with some air in the bulb or in the hollow 
body. 

Expt. 71. Take a jar ami nearly till it witli water. Let 
the (liver float in cliia waiter. Close the top of the jar with a 
piece of india-rubber (lig. 147). 

Now apply pressure with the hand on the rubber. The diver 
will sink. On releasing the pressure of the hand, the diver may 
be made to remain stationary within the water. 

What happens is this On piessing the india-rubber 
dowrv, the air above the water in the jar is compresseJ, 


sinks in ether. A lump 



Fig. 147. 

The Cartesian Diver. 
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The pressure is transmitted through water to the air in 
the bulb, and compresses it. More water enters the 
ball and thereby causes the whole toy to become heavier 
than the weight of the Avater displaced by it. Hence 
the diver descends. On the removal of the hand, the 
air in the bulb expands, and expels the excess of water 
wvhich entered it. The figure becomes lighter and 
ascends. It riitist be observed, however, that as the 
diver continues to descend* more and more water enters 
the ball owing to the increase of the hydrostatic pressure, 
so that if the depth of the water exceeds a certain limit, 
the air in the bulb cannot expand sufficiently to allow 
the diver to rise again, even when the air-pressure on the 
surface is relievedi 

Most fishes have an air-bladder, called the sivimmin^ 
Madder^ below the spine. By compressing or dilating this 
at pleasure the fish can cither rise or sink in water 

A body though denser than a litpiid may, however, 
float on its surface. For tliis purpose it must be 
given a hollow or a concave shape, so that if 
fully immersed, it can displace a volume of liquid, the 
Aveight of Avhich is greater than that of its own. Thus 
a procelain saucer, a boat, a ship float freely on Avater. 
Bodies denser than Avater can also be made to float 
on Avatcr by attaching lighter bodies to them. Hence 
is the use of life-buoys and life-belts. 

Fig. 148 represents a floating dock. When AA’ater 
is allowed to fill the chambers a, the dock sinks until 

the Avater line is 
at AA'. The ship 
is then floated into 
the dock. When it 
is in place, the 
water is pumped 
out of the chambers 
until the Avater-line 
is as low as BB'. 
Workmen can then 
get access to all pans of the bottom of the ship. 



Floating Dock. 
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146. Swimming.— The human body is lighter on 
the whole than an etjual volume of water, the 
average ratio being 0*934 : i. Hence it floats on 
water. In man, however, the head is heavier than 
water and conse(iuernly it tends to sink causing 
thereby diflScuIty in l^reathing. Hence swimming is* 
an art that re<iuires to be learnt, in which practice is to 
])e made in keeping the head above the water surface 
by muscular action. Air-bladders or ork girdles, 
known as Life-belts^ are used by persons who are 



learning to swim (fig. 149), as then without any consi- 
derable increase in freight, more water is displaced 
andean increased buoyancy is secured. With fjua Irujieds, 
on the other hand, 'the posterior parte of the body 
are heavier. Hence they feel no difficulty in kee[)- 
ing their heads above w'ater and thus swim naturally. 
Several birds such as ducks, s»^'ans etc., seem to 
swim almost on the water surface. This is due to 
the fact that the thick layers of light down 
covering the lower part of the body act as a 
liollow impervious coating, so that even with a very 
small immersion they are able to displace water ofc 
their own weight. 
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1. State Hio condition of flotation of a body inimerped 
in a lic'iiid. What volume of water will be displHced by a block, 
of wood of ijOU gma weight ? (Sp. gr. of wood = 0Tir)). 

2. A lump of metal is known to conaiat of silver and gold. 
The lump w^eiglis 20 gma in air ana 18‘7 gm. in water. ITow 
much gold is tnere in the lump? (Sp. gr. of ^old = I0'3; of' 
silvers: 10*5). 

o. An ice-berg floats with only bOO cubic yards exposed, 
hh’inl its total volume. (Sp. gr. of ice=0 0lS of sea-wat,er = 

1 ‘035). 

4. If you wore given a piece of w'ood cut in the form of a 

cube, how would you very roughly determine its specilic. gravity 
without using a balance ? [C. C/.—igi/» 

5. Kxiilairi how Arehimeiles’ Trinciple miiy be used to 

distiijgiiisli a metal from its alloy, * [6’. U,-^rgj 3 , 

(*5. A cubical block of wood of sji. gr. 0*7 floata in water, 
jusl comploiely imincrKul, when a body of nnknovvn weight is 
])|jiced on it. Find the weight of this body, if the volume of 
the lilock of woiid is 100 c.c. [C. U. — /^/J. 

7. State Archimedes' Principle. How wonlrl you verify it 
experimentally ? 

A ])ioce of metal of sp. gr. S’H w-eighs 15-8 grns, in water. 
Find Tis vnlume. [C. U. — 79/./ : ’20. 

S. W’liy does a solid appear to weigh less in water than in 
air ? [C. 

9. State Archinnlinles’ Principle, and explain how it wilh 
enable } 011 to identity a given piece of pure metJil. [6’ fZ — igi6» 

10 State Arcliimciles* Principle. How would you demons- 
trjite its truth i 

A body weighs 62 grammes in vacuo and 42 gramme.« 
in water ; tinds its volume and specific gravity. [C. U, — igig* 

11, liow would you show experimtmtally that the resultant 
vertical thiirst on a body immersed in a heavy liquid is equal' 
to the weight of the liquid displaced ? [(7, U. — ^9^4- 
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DETERMINATION OF SPECIFIC GRAVIlY. 


147. Specific Gravity .—The Specific Gravity 
(generally shortened to Sp. Gr) of a substance is 
defined in art in to be a number which expresses 
the ratio of the weight of the substance to that of an 
equal volume of some standard substance. 

Tims if /K =: weight of a eubstanco 

IV — weiglit of an equal volume of a 
ataudurd bubatance 


r 

Then r 


ap. gr. of the aubstauue 


When determining the specific gravities of sa/ids 
and liquids, the standard substance usually taken 
is distilled water at a temperature of 4"C. Water 


The standard 
eubatauce. 


is suitable for this purpose, for it 
can be readily obtain|d everywliere 
in a pure condition. As, however. 


the density of water varies with its temperature, a cons- 


tant temperatuie such as 4°C is adopted, for it is found 


that water at this temperature has its greatest density. 


But the variation of density of water due to the 
change of temperature is very small, so that for all 
ordinary purposes where great accuracy is not required, 
it may be assumed that the weight of i c.c. of water is 
I gm. that of I cn. ft. of water is fii’s'lbs. at any 


temperature. 


Since gases are very light compared to water, the 
'values of specific gravities for all gases would be small 
fractions, had water been taken as the standard subs- 
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tance. To avoid this it is usual to adopt hydrogen 
at a standard temperature and pressure as the standard 
substance. The density of hydrogen at o“C and 760 mm 
of pressure is ‘00008(^6 gms. per c.c. 

It is to be noted that the specific giavity of a 
body being a ratio of two weights, is a pure number^ 
and does not (Jppend on the units in which the weights 
are expressed, so long, of course, as the same unit is 
used for the two. It merely expresses how much a 
body weighs as compared with water. Thus when it 
is said that specific gravity of gold is iq, it is meant 
that volume for volume gold is 19 times as heavy 
as water. 

The Specific Gravity may be defined in other 
useful forms too. Since the weights are proportional 
to their masses, we may write 


Sp. Or. of _ ^ ^ 

a body ” “ M’g " HV 

mass of any vol. of body 

mass of an equal vol. of Ctic standard bUbstaiice. 

Again if 

V ss volume of the Bubetance. 

<r 


( 2 ) 


(S) 


— ♦ d ensity of the Bubstanee 
density of tbe Htandard unbuiauce 

Hence sp. gr. is sometimes spoken of as Relative 
Density. In the C, G. S. system the density of water 
is I gm. per c.c. Therefore equals P numerically. 


148. Measurement of Sp. Gr.— The specific 
gravity of a body is generally determined by the follow- 
methods which require the use of 

(1) the hydrostatic balance. 

(2) hydrometers. 

{3) THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLE. and 
(4) THE BALANCING LIQUID COLUMNS.^ 
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To measure the specific gravity of a substance 
we are mainly concerned with the determination of tvvt> 
weights, —the weight of the body and the weight of an 
e'|ual volume of water. Now the weight of a body as 
determined by a balance in air is not its true weight, 
for the body weighed as well as the counterpoise used in 
^ ^ weighing will, according to Archi- 

biioviuitv n, air. "'e^es Pnnciplc, be buoyed >ip in 

the air and will each siifler an 
apparent loss of weight e(]ual to the weight of the 
air displaced, and the loss of the weight of the body 
will not evidently be, in general, ecjiial to that of 

tht; counterpoise. But the effect arising fixnii the 

difference is very small and hence negligible. So in 
the expression for the sjiecific gravity of* a body we 

shall take the weight of the body in air in place of its 
true weight in vacuum. 

It is to be noted also that in the following articles 
the expression arrived at lor the specific gravity of 

a body gives the sp. gr. of the substance, relative 
to water at the temperature at the time of the 
experiment Had the temjierature of the water liecn 

„ 4 C, the true si), gr. of the subs- 

Corrfcitiou for 7 . «> i i i 

temperature. 4 C would he given by 

S, as determined by the experiment. 
If, however, the water is at any temperature I C\ and 
if the density of the water at/ '6* is ^ times that of 
the water at 4 ’C, it follows that the substance which 
is S times as dense as water at the /“C, is .V ^ times 
as dense as water at 4 C. 

The water which is used for the purpose of the deter- 
mination of specific gravity should be pure, distilled 
water free from air. 


CorrfCitiou 

temperaturo. 


149. Determination of the Sp. Gr. of a Solid— 

(i) Direc'*' Method. 

Expt. 72 , Weigh the solid by a balance and let its weight 
*■ be W-' gms. 

Colteut a quantity of water eijual to the volume of the solid 
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hy the method of clisplncemeiit of water (see art. 15). Fiinl tfio 
weight of the water thus displaced. Lot it be 

Then the sp. gr. reipiireds? IV/ IP", 

( 2 ) With the Hydrostatic Balance. 

The description of the hydrostatic balance has 
already been given in the art. 143. 

(ft) The siStid sinks in water and is insoluble in it. 

Expt. 73. Let W be the weight of the body in the usual 
way. Suspend the body by a 
lino wire Irorn the hook of one 
f^ide of the beam ; uikI let i‘r. 
be toUilly immersed in a vesncl 
of water. Let W' be the 
npjaircMil weight of the body 
in w'ater. • 

Thou W-W' 

= the upward thiustolthe 
water on the bod\ 

= wt. of the displ.ccd 

{hy Archi/ne.i^s' J^rutciylf) 

= wt. of an ecjual volume of 
water. 

llenc< Sp. gr. = — — 

\V - 

'I'his gives, as is re 
marked before, the speci- 
fic gravity of tlie solid re- 
lalivf lo water at the 
lemperaiure ol ^\eighing ^* 30 . 

and i.s subject to currec Hvdroatalic Halauce. 

tiun l(jr this 

{/>) Body inso'uble in lanlvr but is less dense than it 

In Slid a cisj, the body must be attached lo another 
body, called a Sinker, 01’ a suci a kind that the two 
together \vo\ibl sink in iia.er. This complicates the 
method .slightly. 

Expt. 74. oigli the so id in air. Jjct it be IV, 

Weigh the sinker alone in ws^ter. Let il be w'. 
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' Next weiffh the combination of solid and sinker fastened 
together in water. Let it be IV\ 

Now suppose w is the weight of sinker in air. This weight 
need not be found in practice. Then 

Wt. of water displaced by sinker ro' 

Wt. of water displaced by combination = W +7V- 
Wt, of water displaced by solid alone 

„ wt. of body 

Sp. (Ir. = j — 

wt, ot equal vel. ot water 

^ ^ 

We may obtain the expression for tke weight of 
the water displaced by the solid in a simpler way ; — 
When the combination is immersed in water, the upward 
pressure of water displaced by the solid does not only 
Ijalance W, the tveight of the solid, but is greater 
than thar, so that the excess causes a diminution in 
the w’eight of the sinker in water, previously determined. 
In the absence of the sinker the body would have been 
floated up. 

Hence the buoyancy of the solid in water 
= W') 

W 

and the sp. gr. = - , 

iV - H' -rW 

(c) So/id soluble in water. 

If the solid be soluble in w^ater, some other li(juid 
must be chosen, in vrhich the solid is insoluble or 
w’hich is a concentrated solution of the solid in wMter. 
Let 5 be the specific gravity of the solid relative to this 
liauid, determined in the same general way ns is nieniion- 
ed^above. If ^ denotes the density of the li(iuid relative 
to water at 4‘'C, then S ^is the refjuired specific gravity 
of the solid. 
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( 3 ) With Nicholson’s Hydrometer. * 

Hydrometer. — A hydrometer is an instrument 
which is designed to float vertically in any liquid and 
constructed to determine mainly the sp. gr. of liquids. 
There are various forms of the hydrometer ; but they can 
all be put in either of two classes. In the type of 
the hydrometer known as Variable Immersion Ifydro- 
meier^ the specific gravity of a liquid is determined 
by the depth to which the hydrometer sinks when 
floating into the liquid ; in the type known as the 
Constant Immersion Hydrometers^ the hydrometers are 
always immersed to the same depth in the liquid but 
carry different weights. 

Nicholson’s Hydrometer -is a constant immer- 
sion hydrometer and is the only one in common use. 
It is also used to find the 
sp. gr. of a solid This consists 
of a hollow body to 'which is 
attached a thin stem C, support- 
ing a small pan B above, on 
which weights can be placed. 

Below the body hangs a second 
cup 1). This is weighted with 
mercury or lead, so that the 
instrument may float vertically in 
a liquid. On the stem there is a 
mark to which the instrument is 
made to sink in the liquid in 
which it is floating. Thus what- 
ever be the licjuid, the volume 
displaced is always the same. 

'I’o determine the sp gr. of a 
solid substance by Nicholson’s 
Hydrometer, proceed as follows : 

Expt. 75.— Float the hydrometer 
in waier in a tall wide jar (tig. lol). 
i*Jacc woisriits on the unper pan to sink the hydrometer to the 
index mark. Let W, be lhi.s weight. Replace the weights ’ii * 
the weigh t-bo'c and place on the^jpan the piece of solid w hose sp. 



Fig. 151. 


Nicholson's Hydro- 
meter. 
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^1. is to bo determined. 'I’lie solid must not be bij' enough to 
ft^ink the instriunenc to the index mark. Let Wo be Weiglit 
uecessury.to siuk it now. 

The weight of the solid = W, - W.j 

The solid is next ]daccd on the lower pnn \rithin the water, 
whore ic displaces its own volume of water. As the solid is 
now acted on by the buoyancr of the Jiejuid displaced, the 
hydrometer rises a little. Place additional weights on the 
'Upper ]mu until it again sinks to the mar|ji Let W.j be the 
local weight on the pan. * 

The iveight of water displaced by the solid when 
ill the lower pan = W- - \V.^ 

W -> VV'’ 

Hence sp. gi. of the solid = -1 ' 

W;. - \V' M 

It is to be noted that this method is not so accuraU: 
as the other methods are, which involve ih^ operation uT 
weighing by a balance. 

(4) With the Sv. Or. Bottle. 

Specific Gravity Bottle —This is a bottle capable 
of holding a known (juantily of li(]iiid. 'J’wo forms 

of bottle are shown in 
fig. 152. In (i) it is a small 
flask lilted with a ground 
glass stopper made Irom a 
short length of a ihick-walleLi 
tubing of a very fine b(;rt*. 
The bottle is filled to the 
lop of the neck wiili any 
liquid and the stopper ls 
then pushed home so as 
lo cause the surplus liquid 
to escape by the hole in tin- 
stopper leaving the liotlle 
completely filled. In (ii) the 
bottle has a narrow neck 
which is open and has a line 
mark on it. When in use, 
the bottle is always filled exactly up to this mark. 



(i) (fi) 

Fi(3. 152 . 

Specific CJiavity iiottlca. 
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The specihc gravity bottle k used to find the specific 
•gravity of a liquid ; it is also used for finding the specific 
gravity of a solid in the form of powder or in small 
ifragments that can be inserled.into the bottle, e, g., shots, 
sand, insoluble powders, metal filings etc. 

Expt. 76. Weigh the solid : let the weight be fV. Fill the 
■bottle with water and place it with the solid 011 the same pan of 
the balance : le^the combined weight bo Wj. Now place the 
•solid inside the bottle and fill it up with water taking care that 
no air bubble sticks to the side of the solid : let lihi^reight be 
'W... Evidently VVy is less than W^, as the solid e^els water 
•of its own volume. 

.*• Weight of water displaced = W, - W.j. 

w 

* Sp. Cdr. of solid = 

VVi-Wa 

This result must, if necessary, be corrected for the 
itemperature of the water as explained above. 


150. Determination of the Sp. Gr. of a Liquid. 

(1) WiiH THE Si'. Gr. Bottle. 

Expt. 77. The bottle is made thoroughly clean and dried b}' 
blowing hot air into it. Weigh it CMirefiilly when empty : let this 
weight bo W|. Fill it with water at a known temperature and 
.-again weigh it ; let W.j be this weight. Finally fill it with the 
.lit 1 11 id at the same temperature aud weigh it : let W;j be this 
•weight. 

'J’hen wt. of liquid illliiig the bottle = W,.j- Wj 
w t. of water do do = W^ - 

Hence the sp. gr. ol the liquid at C, relative to water at 
•C is given by 

^ W.,-Wi 

If 0- be the density of water at /"C, the true sp. gr. 
of the licjuid at C with respect to water at 4®C is So- . 


(2) With the Hydrostatic Balance. 

A body which sinks in and is insoluble both in the 
^given liquid and in water, is taken. According to Arcbi-. 
anedes' Principle tlie apparent loss of weight of a sinker 

G P.— 17 
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inVny liquid gives exactly the weight of the displaced 
liquid. Hence if the same sinker be weighed in the given 
liquid and in water, the apparent loss of weight in the 
liquid gives the weight of the Ihiuid of the same volume 
as of the sinker, and that in water gives the weight of an. 
exactly equal volume of water. 

Expt. 78. — 

Let the weight of sinker in air^^W 
^ Do do mwater=Wi 

Do do in the liciuid^Wg 

Then the wt. of a cjuaiititj of liquid e(|ua] in- 
volume to the sinker = W - Wo 

and the weight of a quantity of water equal in. 

volume to the sinker = W - Wj 

u « W - Wo 

Hence Sp. gr. = 

(3) With the Hydrometers. 

Hydroffieter of Constant Immersion A description 
of the hydrometer has already been given in the previous 
article. Nicholson’s Hydrometer which belongs to- 
the class of the Constant Immersion hydrometer may be 
used to compare the specific gravities of two liquids. 
When the hydrometer floats in any liejuid immersed ex.- 
actly up to the index-mark on the stem, the weight of 
the instrument together with the Aveights on the pan is, 
by the principle of Archimedes, equal to the upward, 
pressure, to the weight of the displaced liquid. 

Expt. 79. — 

Let W bo the weight of the hydrometer, 

W^ be the weight necessary to sink it to the 
index mark in the liquid. 

Wj be the weight required to sink it to the 
mark in water 

Then the weight of liquid displaced 

and do of water displaced 

Hence Sp. gr. of the liquid 


= W + Wi 
= W + W.J 
^ W+Wt 
W-r Wrt 
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Variable^ Immersion Hydrometer \ — A common fdrm 
of a hydrometer of the variable immersion type is shown 
in fig. 153. It consists of a hollow glass stem ending 
below in a glass bulb weighted with mercury, so adjusted 
as to make the instrument float with the stem vertical. 
The stem is a cylindrical one and contains a paper scale, 
the graduations of which are meant to give directly 
the specific ^gravities of the liquids in 
which the instrument is immersed. This 
type of hydrometers is much in use 
for commercial purposes. 

It is evident that the instrument, 
when allowed to float in a liquid, will 
sink the deeper, the less the specific 
gravity of <he licjuid, since the weight 
of the liquid displaced must be etjual 
to the weight of the instrument ; and 
more and more liquid has to be displaced 
as the density of the Ikjuid decreases. 

The calculations by which the markings 
on the scale are obtained, are based on 
this fact ; in practice, however, the ins- 
truement-makers mark the points by 
immersing the instrument in liquid of 
known specific gravities. 

If the hydrometer sinks to the mark, 
say I in the stem in water at 4"C, the 
marks for specific gravities of liquids 
denser than water will be below the 
mark i, and those for lighter liquids by 
marks above i. Hence a hydrometer to show the specific 
gravities of Sliquids of all densities would have to be 
inconveniently long. Hydrometers are, therefore, usually 
made in sets to be used for liquids lighter and heavier 
than water respectively. In the former, the mark i 
(generally marked 1000 for convenience) is pretty near 
the bottom of the stem and the graduations running up 
the stem become less towards the top : in the latter, the • 
mark i, is near the top of the stem and the graduations 



Fig. 163. 

Common 

Hydrometer. 
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increased down the stem. The scale is usually adjusted 
to ‘indicate a change of o*ooi in the specific gravity 
of a liquid, and each tenth division is marked. Thus, 
if a hydrometer float in a liquid immersed to a point 
marked 850 in the scale of the stem, the specific gravity 
of the liquid is 0*85. The divisions on the scale are 
not equal, but decrease in length as the bottom of the 
stem is approached. ' 1 

TwaddeVs Hydrometer^ used in England and Beaume^s 
Hydrometer^ used on the Continent are both of the class 
of the Constant Immersion Hydrometer and are graduat- 
ed with arbitary scales. Hydrometers are often specially 
graduated for specific purposes, thus an Alcoholometer 
determines the strength of alcoholic liquors, and Urino- 
meter of urine, a lactometer of milk etc. 


(4) By the Liquid Column Method. 

The specific gravity of a liquid may be determined 
by balancing a column of the 
liquid hydrostatically against a 
column of water, and then 
comparing the heights of the two 
balancing columns. 

The U-tube may be used 
w’hen two liquids of which 
the densities are to be compared, 
do not mix, e.g.^ mercury and 
water. It has already been shown 
in art. 136 that when two liquids 
are in equilibrium, their heights 
above their common surface vary 
inversely as their densities. 

h P' 

yi' “.p 


or 



Tn the case of two miscible liquids 
each as water and alcohol, the U-tabe 
may be employed ; but a third 
liquid such as mercur}* which does 
not mix with either and at the same time heavier than 


Hare's Apparatus. 


both, 
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is to be used. Mercury is first put in the U-tube ; wstcr 
is then poured into one limb and and alcohol into the other, 
till the level of mercury is the same in both the limbs. The 
principle mentioned above is then to be applied. 

But a more convenient apparatus for comparing the 
densities of two liquids which will mix, is what is usually 
known as Hare's Hydrometer. It is simply an inverted 
U-tube dipping into two beakers containing the liquids. 
At the top there is an opening to which is attached a 
short length of india-rubber tubing provided with a clip 
and carrying a glass tube at the other end which is used 
to draw air out of the tubes. As soon as air is partially 
sucked out from the tubes, the pressure of air in the 
tubes decreases. Urged by the external atmospheric 
pressure on the Ikjuid ^surfaces in the beakers outside 
the tubes, * the licjuids arc forced up into the tubes 

(fig- 154)- 

Expt. 80. Let P and p' be the densities of the two luiuids 
in CD and 11 A respoctivL'h ; h and A' the heights of the liquid 
columns, each measured from its own level within the beaker, 
ami F the pressure of air at the top of the V-tube, 


then 

Press, at C = 

Press, at A 

Or 

iph+V = 


Hence 

ph = 

p'A' 

Or 

fi'jp - 

k 

It' 


The method of comparing specific gravities by balanc- 
ing liquid columns is not ordinarily an accurate method. 
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' ExetclM.-XVlI. 

N. li , — In working out examples on specific gravifcj’^ the 
formula) established should never be used. The successive steps 
in the argument must bo worked out from the first principles. 

1. Describe carefully any two methods of finding the specific 

gravity of a piece of glass. [ C. U. — / 909 . 

2. A prism of cork, 16 cms. high, and of square section equal 

to 2 cms. side is cemented to a prism of le^ of the fsame 
cross-sectipn and 1 cm. high. The composite prism is allowed 
to float in water. How much of it will project above the surface 
of the water ? [Specific gravity of cork, 0’25, specific gravity 
of lead, 11.] [C. U, — igto. 

3. A Nicholson’s hydrometer weighs 200 gms. and requires 

50 gms. in the upper pan to sink it to the fixed mark in water ; 
what weight must be added to or subtracted from the weights in 
the upper pan to bring it to the fixed mark, when it«*s placed in 
a liquid of specific gravity 1*2 ? [C. U, — igii, 

4. How' would you determine the sp. gr. of a solid ? 

[C. 

6. A piece of metal weighs 100 gms. in air and 88 gms. in 
water. What would it w-eigh in a liquid of sp. gr. 1'5 ? 

[C. U.-- 1915 , 

6. TIow would you find the specific gravity and the volume 
of a given solid ? 

If the sp. gr. of a metal is 19, what will be the weight in 
water of 20 c. c. of the substance ? [ C. f/.— /p/y. 

7. Describe a method of determining the sp. gr. of a liquid. 

A Nicholson’s hydrometer sinks to a certain mark in a 
liquid of sp gr. 0*6 : but it takes 120 gms. to sink it to the same ' 
mark in water. What is the weight of the hvdrorncter ? 

[C. U.-~igiS. 

8. A piece of glass weighs 8*6 gms, in air, 5 8.5 gms. in 
water, and 6‘4 gms. in alcohol. Find the sp. gr. of alcohol. 

[C. f/.— /pzo. 

9. Define specific gravity of a body. 

Describe in detail how the specific gravity of a block of 
alum can be actually determined. [C. U.—igsi, 

10. Distinguislw between density and specific gravity of a 
body. 

You are given a piece of paraffin cut in the form of a cube ; 
How would you roughly determine its specific gravity without 
using a balance P 
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The specific gravity of ice is 0*918 and that of sea-wat^ is 
I'OS ; what is the total volume of an iceberg which fioats with 
700 cubic yards exposed ? [(7. U. — 192 ^. 

11. The apparent weiglit of a piece of platinnin in water is 
<50 grammes, and the absolute weight of another piece of plati- 
num twice as big as the former is 126 grammes. Determine the 
)specifio gravity of platinnm. [C. — 1924 '^ 

12 How do you find the speciiie gravity of a solid lighter 
than water ? ^ 

A piece of cork whose weight is 19 grammes is attached to a 
liar of silver weighing 6:i grammes and the two together just 
float ill water^ The spccilic gravity of silver is 10.5. Find the 
specific gravity of cork, [C. V, — 1925 , 

IS. The metal sodium is lighter than water. How would you 
measure its specific gravity ? 

A mota^ tube^ 104 cm. long, 4‘i cm. in external diameter, 
S‘5 cm. in internal diameter, w'oighs 100 grams : of what metal 
would you judge it to con^sist and why ? ^Pat, U. — 1921 , 
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MOLECULAR MOTIONS AND FORCES 
IN LIQUIDS. 

* 151. Molecular Motions in Liquids— Experi<- 
ments with liquids show that their constituent molecules 
must be considered to he capable of moving continuously 
from place to place. Evidence of this is found in the 
very familiar facts of evaporation and also in the facts of 
diffusion and expansion of liquids. 

Further, to account for the phenomena connected 
with capillarity and surface ten>ion (art. 154), it is neces- 
sary to assume that the molecules of a liquid are so 
close together that the effect of their mutual attraction 
must be taken into account. In solids, we have seen 
that this mutual attraction gives rise to cohesion ; in gases 
the average distance between the neighbouring molecules 
is supposed to be so great, that the effects of this mutual 
attraction may be left out of account. 

When a saucer full of water is placed in an open 
space, water is observed to diminish gradually by 
. . evaporation. The molecules of water 

an continuously into the open space 

above until the dish is left dry. 
This phenomenon is difficult to be explained, unless 
it be assumed that the molecules in the liquid- 
are in motion. During their motion the Ihpiid 
.molecules come into frequent collision with each 
other, due to which it is reasonable to ronsider that 
in a liquid at a constant temperature a molecule may 
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be moving with greater velocity at one moment t^an- 
at another. And therefore that at any instant some- 
molecules are moving more rapidly than the rest. 
Such molecules may, on account of their great velocity 
break away from the attraction of their neighbours and 
escape into space above. 


Evaporation aiul 
temperature. 


If it be correct to suppose that the heat con- 
tained by a body is considered to be the kinetic 
energy of its constituent nfolecules, 
it must follow that an increase in- 
temperature at any time means an 
increase of the number of molecules which happen to 
possess at that instant the greatest velocity perpendicular' 
to the liijuid surface ; in other words, evaporation ought 
10 take place more rapidly at high temperatures than at 
low ones. This is, of course, known to be true from 
our daily observations. 

If evaporation takes place in a closed space, some- 
of the molecules of the vapour, after wandering 
about for a time, will strike on the 
aeJeTTpar of the liquid, and again 

pass into It. Other molecules will,, 
however, be escaping, and it is clear that after a- 
certain time a state of equilibrium will be reached, in 
which as many molecules return to the liquid in a second 
as leave it in that time. The vapour is then said to be- 
in a saturated condition. 


The same supposition explains the fact of expan- 
sion of liquids too. If heat be applied to a liquid 
contained in a bulb provided with 
Expansion. ^ stem, the level of the liquid in 

the stem is observed to rise. This is a further 
evidence of the fact that the velocity of motion of 
the molecules of a liciuid increases with an increase of 
temperature. ^ , 

Again in the diffusion of liquids, one liquid spreads 
by molecular motion without the aid of currentL^. 
in the solutions. If a concentrated solution of copper' 
sulphate be placed in a beaker and water be very/ 
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:gently poured on it down the sides of the beaker, 
the two liquids will form two separate 

Diffusion, layers, the horizontal surface of sepa- 

ration between them being quite sharp 
.and distinct. After sometime, however, it will be found 
that though the liquids are undisturbed, the blue 
•colour extends upwards indicating that the molecules 
of the dissolved salt pass upwards ; eft the other 
■hand, the deep blue colour of the concentrated 
‘Solution becomes fainter and fainter as it is diluted 
by the molecules of water passing downwards into the 
solution. 

Further, the supposition does well explain the 
'Osmotic phenomenon in which two liquids which will 
mix, diffuse into each other even when * they are 
:separated by a membrane or a porous diaphragm. 

Expt. 81. Fill a fiheep's bladiler with a Btroii)| brine solu- 
*tion. Tic it tightly and then leave it in pare water. Tt will be 
found after some time that the bladder is gradually extended to 
the bursting point ; also the lujuid outside the bladder has a 
■salty taste. 

It thus appears that the molecules of both the 
Jiquids pass through the diaphragm in op])osite directions 
but with unequal velocities, the lighter 

Osmosis liquid, viz , water passing in more 

rapidly than the salt passing out. 
Accordingly there is an accumulation of water and hence 
,an increase of pressure inside the bladder. 

* 152. Molecular Forces ii Liquids— It has al 
Teady been mentioned that the mutual attraction of mole- 
cules within bodies is powerful only when the molecules 
.are not separated by sensible distances. In liquids, the 
molecular forces are very small compared to those in 
•solids, but they are not negligible, though that seems to 
be the case at first sight from the facility with which the 
.‘liquids change their shape. 

Expt. 82. Support a emooth glass plate horizontally from 
.-a'n arm of a balance and counterpoise it. A spring-balance may 
.also be conveniently used for this purpose (iig. 155). 
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Let the lower surface of the plate come in contact with Iho 
clean surface of water contained in a vessel. Now try to detach 
the plate from the water surface. The 
force required for this purpose will be 
found to be rather considerable from the 
reading of the spring-balance or from the 
weights necessary to put on the other pan 
of the ordinary balance. 

Since a thin layer of water is 
found touching the glass plate, it is 
evident that the force applied to pull 
the plate up has been spent in pulling 
Fig. 155. water' molecules away from water 

Measurement of molecules, and hence is a measure of 
cohesion of water, cohesion in water. Secondly, the 
force of adhpsion between glass and water is greater than 
the force cf cohesion in water. 

In the ^case of mercury, the glass will not be found 
to be wet,^ showing that the cohesion in mercury is 
greater than the adhesion of glass and mercury. 

* 153. Surface Tension. — Since every molecule 
of a liquid is pulling on every other molecule, a molecule 
such as A (fig. 156), situated well within the mass of a 
liquid, will be attracted by the neighbouring molecules 
equally in all directions ; whereas any molecule such 
as B, situated near or on the surface, is attracted by 
a resultant force directed towards the inside of the 
liquid mass and perpendicular to the surface. Due 
to this, the surface molecules of a liquid have a 
tendency to move towards the interior of the mass, 
so that the latter may have the smallest possible surface 
•compatible with the volume, tn other words, every 
liquid behaves as if a thin elastic film^ fanning its external 
layer^ were in a state of tension^ and exerting a constant 
effon to contract. The supposition of this tension or 
■contractile force is a convenient fiction which accurately 
represents the effects of the real cause. 

It follows that any mass of liquid would assume a 
■spherical form, as the sphere is the geometrical figure 
which has the smallest area for a given volume, provided 
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thSit we relieve the mass from the action of gravity and 
other outside forces which, in ordinary cases, mask the: 
presence of the cohesive forces. 



Fig. 156. 

Forces aciiiip^ on a molecule. 
A — inside the liquid, 
il ~ near the surfaco. 


Fig. 157. 

Globule of oil freed 
from the action 
of gravity. 


Expt. 83. Prepare a mixture of alcohol and water such that 
it has the same density ns that of a drop of olive oil. Insert a 
large globule of the oil beneath the surface by means of a 
pipette The oil will be seen to float as a perfect sphere within 
the liquid mass (fig. 157). 


By floating the oil in a liquid of the same density 
as itself (an experiment due to plateau), the force of 
gravity has no influence on its shape, and the drop owing 
to cohesion draws itself up into the spherical form. 


Again, in small masses of liquids the force of gravity 
is negligibly small compared with the cohesive forces ; 
and in such cases the sperical form of the mass is 
frecjiiently apparent. Thus very small globules of 
mercury splattering on a table, rain-drops, dew-drops 
have more or less spherical forms. 

That the thin surface layer of a li(iuid acts as 
a stretched membrane under uniform tension in all 
directions may also be undeistood from the following 
experiment. 

Expt. 84.— Let a sewing-needle he slightly greased and be 
"placed very carefully on the surface of water in a dish. Though 
it is nearly eight times as dense as water, it will be found to float. 


i 
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If tho needio be previously magnetized, it can bo made to nAve 
about by means of a magnet held near it. 



Pi(S. 158. Pig. 159. 

A needle An insect v^alking 

floating on water. on water. 

Observe the surface in tlte neighbourhood of the needle ; it 
eliuws a slight depression as seen in fig. 168. 

The floating of the needle in Expt. 84 seems to be 
a contradiction of the condition of flotation as deduced 
from the la\^ of Archimedes (art. i 4 ' 0 - But the expla- 
nation is (juite clear : the depressed portion of the 
liquid surface has a tendency 10 straighten out into a 
flat surface ; the weight of the needle is supported by 
the vertical com])oncnts of the surface tension round 
the edge of the depression. Had the water wetted the 
needle, as it would have done in the absence of any 
grease round it, water would have risen about the needle 
(art. J51) ; the tendency of the liquid surface to flatten 
out would then have pulled it down. 

The above experiment explains the phenomena of 
insects walking on the surface of water without sinking 
<fig. 159). 

The fact that the surface of a liquid behaves as if it is 
subject to tension is further illustrated by the behaviour 
of liquid Aims. 

Expt. 85. Take a bent wire ABC (fig. IHO). Allow a tliin 
straight wire simply to real against this. Got a soap film 
enclosed in the portion DBE. It will be found necessary to 
exert a small force to prevent DE from being drawn up due 
to the coiitractilit}’^ of the soap film. 

Expt, 86. Dip a flat wire ring in a soap solution and with- 
draw it. A thin film of the solution will be found stretched 
across it. Moisten a small loop of thread w’ith the solution and 
place it gently on the film. It is seen to retain any irregular 
form that may may be given to it (fig. 161). Now break. the film 
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wilhin the loop ; the loop immediately takes up the oircular 
form (lig. 162). 



Fig. 160. Fig. 161. Fuj. U52. 

To illustrate the contractility of soap-film. 

The tendency to contract, of the film outside the 
loop, is now no longer balanced, as the oJter film has 
vanished. Since the film outside tends to assume the 
smallest possible surface, the area inside the loo]) be- 
comes as large as possible, and the circle is the figure 
which has the largest possible area for a given perimeter. 

164. Capillarity. — It was stated in art. 134 that 
in general, a lujuid stands at the same level in any 
number of communicating vessels. This rule is, however, 
subject to exceptions in the case of tubes of small 
diameter (or capillary tubes, as lliey are called from 
capillus^ a hair) and in the neighbourhood of the sides 
of the vessel in which the ikjuids are contained. 

Expt. 87. — Dip glass tubes of flifferent bores in water. As 
water wets glass, the surface of water round the line of its 
contact with glass, inside the tube, outside the tube and round 
the inner surface of the containing vessel is not horizontal but 
is concave upward (fig. 163). it is to be noted also that water 
rises higher in the tubes than in the vessel ; and the smaller 
the tube, the greater the height to which it rises. 

Now replace the water by mercury. The effects are fouud 
to be just opposite. Utercury does not wet glass and its surface 
round the line of contact with glass is found to be convex 
upward. Further, mercury is depressed in all the tubes, the 
depression being greater in proportion as the bore of the tube 
is smaller (fig. 164). To see this, bring the tube close to the 
side of the glass vessel containg mercury. The depression is 
more easily observed with a U-tube. 
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Fig. 163. Pig. 164. 

Capillary elevation and depression of liquids. 

Experiments have established the following laws of 
capillarity : 

1, When a capillary tube is placed in a liquid^ the 
liquid is raised or depressed according as if. doss or does 
not moisten the tubes, 

2, The elevation in one casc^ and the depression in 
the ot/ier^ are inversely proportional to the diameters of 
the tube. 

3, The height varies tvith the nature of the liquid., 
and decreases as the temperature rises. 

We now proceed to give an explanation of the effects- 
observed above : — 

Suppose the horizontal surface of water meets the 
glass side at O. Let us consider a small portion of the 
liquid surface at O. As water wets glass, the force of 
adhesion between glass and water will pull the litjuid 
particles at O in the direction 0(j ; again the resultant 
of the cohesive forces within the liquid will pjall the 
same particles in the direction OL. As the former 
force greatly exceeds the latter, the resultant of OG 
and OL will be some force OR w .ich lies to tne left 
of the vertical OT. Now since a liquid surface always 
sets itself at right angles to the resultant foice acting. 
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on^ it (art. 1 21), the water surface at O must rise up 
against the wall, and present a concave surface upward. 
Vurther, we h»ive already seen that in small masses of 
liquids the force of cohesion preponderates over the 
force of gravity on it (lig. 165;. 



Fio. ir» 5 . Fig. 166 . 


Ascension and depression of a li(|nid surface near a wall. 

Conversely, if the cohesive force OL is stronger 
•than the adhesive force OG, as is the case when mercury 
'Comes in contact with glass, the resultant OR will fall 
10 the right of the vertical OT, in which case the liquid 
must be depressed at O and present a convex surface 
at O (tig. 16ft). 

The above facts combined with the fact that the 
expo -ed surface of a liquid always tends to reduce its 
area explains the ascension and depression of lifiuids 
in capillary tubes. In lig. 163 the concave surface ab 
of water inside the tube tends to straighten out into 
a Hat surface due to surface tension. But as soon as it 
begins to be flat, the forces of adhesion again elevate it at 
the edges. It is thus evident that water must continue 
to rise within the tube, until the tendency of the surface 
to move up is balanced by the weight of the column of 
nvater thus raised. We have then 

the pull upward due to the surface tension along the line 
of contact 

= weight of the raii^od liquid column acting 
downward. 
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Or 27 rrT « 

Or T - 

- 2 

In the case of water, p — i 
T = 

2 

Now if .the ^diameter of one tube be half of that of 
another, the total upward force due to surface t^ension 
as reduced to one-half, since the circumference (nr) 
of the li(juid surface is reduced by one-half. But the 
weight of the liquid column of the same heit^ht as that 
in the wider tube, is only one-fourth of the latter, since 
the volume of the litjuid varies as the square of the 
-radius. Hcnc^e, tor ec]uilibriiun of the liquid column in 
the narrower tube, the height of the liquid column rnusi 
be tvsMce that obtained in the wider tube. 

In the case of mercury, it must fall owing to the 
tendency to straighten out of the convex surface of the 
Ji([uid in the capillary tube The fall continues until this 
tendency is balanced by the hydrostatic pressure at O. 

Instances of capillarity are very common and play 
rather an important part in our everyday life I'he rise 
of oil in wicks of oil lamps, of melted tallow in the 
wicks of a candle ; the flow of blood through the 
capillary tubes within the body ; the rise of sap in 
plants ; the retention of water in a piece of sponge ; 
the rise of ink in the narrow slit of a pen ; the soaking 
up of ink by the blotting pajjer ; the rapid absorption 
of a liquid by a lump of sugar partially immersed in it 
^ire excellent illustrations of capillarity. 


Exercise. — XV 1 IL 


1, What is meant by the surface tension of liquids ? Give 
anstauces. Enuniorate the laws of capillarity. 

2. Why is a piece of blotting paper preferred to glazed paper 
*to soak up ink ? 


G P.--1S 
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• PRESSURE IN AIR. * 

155. Gases — Gaseous bodies possess a number of 
properties in common with the liquids. Like them, they 
transmit pressures equally and in all directions according 
to Pascal’s Law ; like them, they possess elasticity of 
volume only and not elasticity of shape.* They differ 
essentially from the li(juids in that they are very much 
lighter and are very compres^iDle and capable of in- 
definite expansion (6/. art. 120). 

It has, however, been found that the difference 
between a licjuid and a gas is only one of conditions, 
and depends on the amount of heat in a body. If a 
liquid l)e heated sufiicienlly, it takes the gaseous condi- 
tion : again, by the aid of pressure and low temperature 
a gas is convertible into the lif^uid form. 

156. Weight of Air. — In an ordinary observation 
the air which we take as the type of gases, ajipears to 
have no weight. The fact that the air has wcjight was 
first proved by otto von guericke, the inventor of the- 
air-pump in 1650, and may be shown as follows : 

Expt. 83 A thin ghis.s globe, four or live inches in diameter 
is provided with a stop-cock and a nozzle by whicli it can l»c 
.screwed to the plaic of an air-pump (fig. 1(57). Exhaust the 
trlohe as far .is possible and determine its weight by means of a. 
delicate balance. Now admit the air by opening the stop-cock 
and again weigh the globe. The weight in the second case will 
be found to be greater and the increase in weight is due to the 
air admitte<l. 

'Phe above fact may also be proved by the following, 
way in which the use of an air-pump is not required. 
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Expt. 89. H'ake a fairly large glass flusk and close it tigjit 
with an india-rubber stopper, through which passes a short tube 




Fig. 16S. 

To demonstrate that the air has wciglit. 

carrying a rubber tube aiul a piiich-coek (fig. 1(5S). Put a little 
water in the flask, open the ])iric*h-cock and boil tlie water. As 
steam comes out, it sweeps out the greater part of the air in the 
Mask. After some time close the pinch-eook (juickly and remove 
the flask to a. sale to let it cool. Determine the weight of the 
tlask wlien it is cool. 

Now open the (dip: llie air w' ill be heard to rush in with 
a hissing sound. Ke-weigh the flask carefully. The iiu^rease of 
weight in the second weighing is due to the air that has entered 
the flask. 

Measure the water in the flask by means of a graduated 
cylinder : fill the flask with water up to the position occupied 
by* the bottom of the stopper, and measure its volume. The 
difference of these volumes gives the volume of the air which 
entered the flask. 

b'rom the latter part of JCxpt. <S9 the weiglit of a 
litre of air at tlie temperature and pressure at the 
time of the experiment may be roughly found. Under 
standard conditions vie,, when the temperature is 
o C and the pressure is due to a head of 76 cms. of 
mercury, a litre of dry air weighs 1*293 gms. in 

thQse circumstances the density of air is *001293 gms. 
per c.c. 
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' The glpbe in Expt. 88, after being exhausted of air, 
may be filled with hydrogen, carbonic acid or any other 
gas, and their weights may be found in the same way. 

157. Pressure of the Air.— Various experiments 
can be performed to show that air exerts pressure on a 
a surface in contact with it. 

Expt. 90. OepreFs a henker, mouth down^'ards, into water. 
Jt will be found that tlie suriacc of the water within the be&ker 
iti below Vhat outride. 

Expt. 91. Close an ovdinarj' amall bladder by a string? and 
place It under tiie receiver of an air-pnmp (tig. Ib9). PJxhaust tlie 
4iir from the receiver by w'orking the pump. The bladder swells 
showing that tlie air inside exerts an outward pressure which was 
Imhniced by the pressure of the air in the receiver before the 
working of the pump. On re-admitting air into the receiver the 
bladder will be seen to resume its original form. * 



Fig. Ftg. 17U 

Expansibility of gases. 

Expt. 92. Fig. 170 represents two bottles plac(Mj within 
the receiver of an air-purnp. The bottle A is partially tilled with 
water, stoppered nir-iight, and the bottle 1 * is uneorked. A tuiie 
passes from A to 11, extending almost to the bottom of each 
bottle. E.xhaust the air from inside the receiver ; the enclosed 
air expands and presses the water in A to pass to the bottle II. 
lle-admit the air into the receiver ; the water flows back. 

The atmosphere encircles the earth as a spherical 
layer of air which extends, as an appreciable atmos* 
j)here, up to a height of «ome forty miles above the 
surface of the earth (see fig. i86). The surface of 
the earth and bodies thereon are subjected to the 
jiressuie produced by the weight of the overlaying air. 
This fjessuie in the air is called the Atmospheric 
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Pressure. It is subject to the fundamental laws given 
in the arts. 1 21-124. 

The pressure in the air at any level being due to 
the weight of the air above, this level must evidently 
be the greatest at the surface of the earth, and must 
decrease as we ascend higher in the atmosphere ; it 
has the same^ value for all points i;i the same 
horizontal layer, provided that the air is in a state of 
ecjuilibrium. * 

As a gas is easily compressible under pressure, the 
density of the air too is the greatest at the surface of the 
earth, and decreases as the height above the surface 
increases. Whenever there is an ine(|uality of density at 
a given level due to local conditions, wind muse ensue. 

Idving as we do at the bottom of a deep sea of air, 
we are not sensible of the pressure existing in the air 
around us, because it acts with an e(iual pressure in all 
directions. In order to make the atmospheric pressure 
manifest its effects, it must be made to act upon bodies 
from one side only. 


Expt. 93. Slr«tjh a rubber mcinbranu air-tijjflit over one end 
(d' fill open receiver, (jreu&c tlic other end, and jircK.s it on tho 
plate of ail air-pump. As the rubber 



leiiiuins Hut, the pressure is evidently 
the same on both sides of it. E.vhaiist 
the air from inside the vesfel. The 
membrane is depressed more and more 
uniil it liiially bursts under the pressure 
of the air above (hj:. 171) ; a loud 
report is caused by the sudden entranee 
of the air. 

The experiment may be 
varied by placing the palm of one 


Pio. 171 . hand over the mouth of the 


Grushins force of receiver. On working the 

the atmosphere, pump, the weight of the air will 
lie felt at once. As the exhaustion 


is carried far, it become.s difticult to lift up the hand. 
Further, the pressure of the air in the tissues of the 
palm is no more counter-balanced by that of jhe air 
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inside the receiver : hence the palm of the hand swells 
giving a painful sensation. 

Expt. 94. Put a small cjimntity of water into a can of thin 
sheet tin, and hoil the water briskly for some time, so that all 
the air in the can is expelled by the steam. Now close the can 
w'ith a p:oo(l well-littinj? cork while the boiling is still goiii" on. 
(Jool tlie can in a sink by ponriiig water upon it. Tlic can 
collapses. , 

As tlie can cools, the steam inside it condenses and a partial 
vaccum fs produced inside the can. The walls of the can bcinur 
not strong enough to withstand the great excess of external 
pressure are crushed inwards (fig. 172 . 

Expt. 95. Fill a glass tumbler cpiitc full with water. Cover 
its mouth with a sheet of tliick paper. Keeping the ])a})er in 
position by one hand, invert the tumbler with the other. On 
n ithdrawing the hand which held the j)a])er, the ,*vatcr will he 
found not to fall, both water and paper being kept in position 
by the superior pressure of the atmospliere acting in an upward 
direction (lig. 172). The object of the paper is to present a flat 
surface of water, as otliervvise the iriabs of water wouhl diviile, 
thereby allowing tljo air to enter. 



Fig. 172. Fig. 172. 


Expt. 96. 'J’ake a. bottle with a very narrow neck. Fill it 
with water and invert it. Not a drop will be spilt ont. 

The surface-tejision of the drop of water at the 
mouth of the bottle plays tlie part of the sheet of pajier 
in Expt 94 ; in other words, it prevents the breaking up 
of the li(]uid. 

Expt. 97. Fig. 174 represents a tin-can with jierf orated 
bottom. Its neck is fitted with a cork through which runs a 
bole. Fill the can with water. So long as the hole in the cork 
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'is clospd with ». jin peer, w’ator will not come out. JVnter flcAs 
*out only when communication with tlic outside siir is allowed by 
•opening the hole in the neck. 



Fig. 174. Fic. 1*; 


opaciiie bottle of sheet iron or guttaperchn, containing 
within it live small vials. Each vial, at its upper part, 
has a tube which passes nip the neck of the bottle ; nnd 
at its lower end has another tube terminating in a small 
hole on the side of the bottle. 'The five vials are filled 
with five different litjuids. The operator closes the holes 
by the five fingers of the hand, and pours out at pleasure 
any li(|uid out of the bottle by cleverly uncovering the 
corresponding hole. 

'I’he elfect ot th.e pressure due to the atmosphere was 
demonstrated by Otto von Guericke by means of two 
hollow metal hemispheres. As Guericke was burgo- 
master of Magdeburg in Prussia, the experiment has 
always been called the experiment of Magedeburg 
Hemispheres. The hemispheres fit so closely together 
as to be air-tight, and one of them is provided with a 
screw to be fitted on to an air-pump. Kings are attached 
to both the hemispheres at the extreme ends (fig. 176). 

Expt. 98. (ii'criso the edges of the two hemispheres and 
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them to^fetber, note that they are pulled apart easily so Ions;- 
as they eodtaiu air. Put these together again ; exhaust air from 
within them, and close the stop cock. Note that a very great 
force is now needed to separate the two hemispheres. 




Pig. 176.— Magdeburg Hemispheres. 

In one of Guericke's original experiments in 1654, it 
is said til at hemispheres of ft. diameter were used, and 
that a team of t 2 horses, six on each side, was required 
to pull the hermispheres apart ! * 

158 Rise of Liquids in Exhausted Tubes.— 

Before the time of Ciahleo the rise of water in a lube 
when air is exhausted from its upper end, as in pumps 
and siphons, was explained by the supposition that 
Natiite abhors %acuuin. In 1640 Galileo's attention was 
drawn to the fact that some pumps erected in the garden 
of the Duke of 'I'uscany near Florence, designed to draw 
water from a depth of 56 ft. did not work ; the water 
rose about 30 ft. but would rise no higher demonstrating 
as it were, that Nature’s abhorrence had its limits, 
(ialileo seems to have suspected that the pressure of 
ihe air was responsible for the phenomena, but he died 
in 1642 without being able to prove it. The true 
explanation was, however, given by his friend and pupil, 
Toiricelli (1608-1647), who took up the question and 
continued the investigation after Gahlao's death. 

159. Torricelli’s Experiment..— Torricelli argued 
that if water rose to a height of about 30 feet, mercury 
which is 13} times denser than water, must rise to a 
height of about 27 inches. In 1643, he came to devise an 
experiment which has immortalized the name of its author. 

Expt. 99. Tukc a thick- walled long glass tube, about a. 
metre long and a centimetre in diameter and clqsed at end. 
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Fill it with clean, dry mercury, care beinp: taken to expel4lli 
traces of air from the tube (tig. 177). Fur this purpose, close the 
open end of the tube with the thumb leaving a small quantity of 
air above the mercury : then incline the lube gently so as to- 
allow the air bubbles to pass from end to end, thus ineiiiding iii 
it the small bubbles of air that may adhere to the glass. 

Now till the tube completely^ and edese the open end w’ith 
the thumb so as not to allow any air bubble between it*and the 
mercury, lloldii^g the tube firmly, invert it and immerse the- 

open end in a small cistern 
of mercury (lig 177tti). On 
removing the thumb, mercury'^- 
wiil be seen to descend in tlic- 
tubc, and after a few oscilla- 
tions come to be stationary 
at a height which is general- 
ly about 7t) ema , or nearly .‘iO 
inches * above the surface of 
mercury in ilie cistern. 

We now proceed to> 
find the explanation of the 
support of the mercury 
column in the tube, '1‘. 
The clear space above B, 
the surface of mercury in 
T, is devoid of air, and 
hence a vacuum, t usually 
called the Torricellian 
Vacuum. Hence the 
liressure at any point A, 
inside the tube, at the level 
01 the surface of mercury 
in the cistern is that due to 
the column AB of mer- 
cury. This must equal 
the pressure at a point on 
the surface of mercury in 
the cistern at the same level as A ; and this latter 


* 76 cm 5= 29 1)1)2 in, 

t It is not a complete vaccum, for it contains mercury 
vapour the pressure of which, however, tit ordinary temperatures- 
in practically inappreciable. 



(i) (*i) 

Fia. 177. 

Torricelli’s Experiments. 
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pressure .is clue to the atmosphere. It follows that the 
atmospheric pressure at the surlace of mercury outside 
the tube is ecjual to the pressure due to the column of 
mercury, AB, standing; in the tube ; in other words, the 
downward pressure of the atmosphere on the mercury 
surfac^ in the cistern maintains the vertical column of 
mercury in the tube at the hei*];ht observed. 

The simple apparatus of Torricetle’s experiment 
■constitutes a simple form of a Barometer or an instru- 
ment for measuring the atmospheric pressure. 

The above explanation gets further arguments in 
-favour of it from the following experiments : — 

Expt. 100. Fit. up a baromoter and fi\' til c tube vertically 
by inciins of a suitable ptaiid. Note the lieitrlit pf tlie iiicrciirv 
in the lube, above that in the reservoir, '.rhen ineJiue the tiilxi 
at various angles to the vertical (tij^ 178) and measure tlie 
vertical height in each ease. It will he found that the vertical 
height of the top of the column above the mercury in the* reservoir 



Fig. 17s. Fig. !?». 

Uarometric Fall of mercury with 

hciglit. reduction of air-pressuro. 

is always tlio same. It is instructive to note also that if the tube 
be so much inclined that mercury may strike against the top, 
'there would be a sharp, metallic sound. 
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Expt 101. Arrnnpre :i bjirometBr fo tliat the troucjli is uTidor 
the receiver of an air-piimp (li». 179), the tube passini? throiisjh 
n tightly fitting rubber stopper in the boll-jar Kxhaiist the 
air grndiially. As the pressure on the inercurv in the trough is 
being reiliiced, the level of the niereury column falls. On re- 
admitting air into the bell-jar, the inorcuiy rises to the original 
level in the tube. 


160. Pasic^Ll's Experiment.— Torricelli observed 
that the cause of the pressure of the air must be the 
same as the cause of pressure of liquids v'u., the Veighl 
•of fluid itself, but he died in 1647. before he had 
the opportunity of submitting the i)roblein to a test. 
This test J^ascal undertook. He reasoned that since 
the pressure in the liquid ‘diminishes on goinc u]) 
towards the , surface, atmospheric pressure also ought to 
diminish on jiassing from the sea-level to a mountain-top. 
He recpiested his brother-in-law Terrior who lived near 
Piiy de Dome, a mountain in the south of France, to 
try Torricelli’s experiment. In 1648, two observations 
were made, one at the foot of the Puy du Dome, and 
the other at the top, a height of about 3565 ft : the 
mercury column stood at 28 inches at the bottom and 
2^.7 inches at the to]). 

16 1 . Amount of Atmospheric Pressure.— It 

has been proved in the previous articles that it is the 
atmospheric jjressiire that supports, and hence is mea- 
sured by the column of mercury standing in the barome- 
ter tube. To calculate the atmosperic ]:)ressiire there - 
ifore, find the hydrostatic pressure at the bottom of a 
cylinder of mercury of one sq. cm. in cross-section and 
76 cm. in height, since that is the average height of the 
column at sea-level and taken as the standard one. 

Volumo of TTicrciuT Ftiiiuling on unit area = 79 c. c. 

Now v/eiglit of 1 c.c of water = 1 gni 

anrl density of of mercury = iy*59H 

Weight of 76 c e. of inercuiy = 79 x 13*596 grn. 

= J03b'0 g»j- 

Thus the pressure is equal to the iveight of lojj gms, 
per sg. cm. or roughly i kg. per unit area, ancl hence this 
IS the intensity of the atmospheric ])ressure. 
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^ To e^xpress the normal atmospheric pressure tt in 
dynes per sq. cm., we have tt * hpg where 

A = barometric height = 76 cm. 
p = iluii&ity of mercury = 13*096 
aud ^’■= accelerutioii due to gravity, 
-ttsTO X 13*596 X 9Sl =1,013.663 dynes. 

Again, to express the atmospheric pressure in pounds 
per sq. inch, we consider a l)aroiuetrifc column -qf 30 
inchesi height and t sq. inch in cross-seciion ; this, 
column occupies a volume of 30 cub. inches. 


Now 1 c*u. ft of water weighs 
1 cu. in. „ 

and 1 cu. in. of mercury „ 


62*5 lbs. 
62 5 
1728 
^•5 
1728 


lbs. 

xi:)*596 lbs. 


= ‘49 lbs. 


30 cu. in „ „ 30 X *49 =14*75 lbs. 

Hence the atmospheric pressure is ecjual to Mr 
weight of lbs., or roughly 15 lbs. per sq. inch 

If a gas or a liquid acts in such a manner as to exert 
a [iressure of 15 lbs. per S([uare inch of a surface exposed 
to it, the p’cssure is ofien spoken of as that of one 

atmosphere. 

Since in the above C-dculation the pressure per unit 
area only has to be considered, the height of the column 
AB in the baromatric tube is (fuile independent of the 
form and area of the cross section ot the tube, as well 
as the extent of surface of the mercury in the cistern. 

If follows from the calculations given above that a 
surface of a foot square is subjected to a pressure of 
15 X 144 or 2,160 lbs. or nearly a ton Now the sur- 
face area of the body of a man of middle size is about 
t6 sq. ft. ; hence the pressure on his 
tbe bodv^^^^^° body amounts to an enormous pressure 
* ’ of 37,500 lbs. or upwards of 16 tons. 

We arc, however, not sensible of this pressure, because 
at every point it is exerted equally in all directions. At 
the same time, it is evident that the body, being 
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subject to a normal pressure at all points in its surface*/ 
is compressed to an extent which depends upon the 
elasticity of volume of its component parts ; the solid 
parts of the skeleton can resist a far greater pressure ; as 
to the liquids in the organs and vessels, they are virtually 
incompressible ; the internal air, too. being compressed 
by the weight of the atmosphere, is under the same 
pressure as the* outside air. The compressing effect 
of the air pressure . on the tissues of the body is one of 
the conditions to which the structure of the Body is 
specially adapted, and we are not sensible of the effects, 
■because we are always subject to them. 

In balloon ascents, and on. very high mountains, tra- 
vellers experience a strong pressure of blood towaids 
the nose and eyes, owing to the fact that the pressure of 
the enclosed air preponderates over the greatly diminish- 
ed pressure of the surrounding outer air. 

162. Barometers. — I>y fixing the Torricellian tube 
{art. 159) in a permanent position, we obtain a means of 
measuring the amount of atmospheric pressure at any 
moment : and this pressure is measured by the weight 
of the column (^f mercury which it supports. Such an 
instrument is called a Barometer {Gr, Baros^ weight). 

In constructing a mercurial barometer the mercury 
used must be pure and clean. Further, to drive out air 
and moisture, the mercury must be carefully boiled in 
the glass lube. Ordinary mercurial barometers are either 
Cistern or Siphon barometers. The barometer may be 
filled with any licjuid other than mercury, for instance 
water, glycerine : but in that case, the tube would be 
inconveniently long, as the liquid used is less dense 
than mercury. In the Aneroid tiarometer no liquid is 
used ; it is not so accurate as a mercurial barometer, 
but is light and portable. 

Cistern Barometer. — The Torricellian tube stand- 
ing on its basin of mercury is a cistern barometer. The 
atmospheric pressure is given by the height of the 
mercurial column measured always from the surface of 
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V.ercury in the cistern to the top of the mercury in the 



Fig. ISC. 


tube (fig. 177, ii). With the variation 
in intensity of the atmospheric pressure, 
mercury is sometimes forced from the 
cistern into the tube, and sometimes 
from tlie tube into the cistern. Hence 
if a scale be permanently fixed ' by the 
side of the tube, tlie zerp mark of which 
is meant to be at the level of the mer- 
cury in the cistern which, however, is 
not constant, an error creeps into the 
result of measurement, called the Capa- 
city Enor, By making the area of the 
tube small in comparison with that of 
the cistern, the rise and fall of mer- 
cury level in the latter can be made 
small ; still for accurate work, it is neces- 
sary to allow for this in the graduations. 

Such a barometer is not convenient for 
use ; the cistern must 
be connected with the 
tube, and the whole 
must be protected. 

Fortin’s Baro- 
meter — The most 
convenient form of 
mercury barometer for 
general use in accurate 
work is fortiir's, shown 
in fig. I So. It is an 
improvement upon an 
ordinary cistern baro- 
nicler in as much as 
an arrangement is 
herein made, so that 
The rifctcrn of a jIjq U^ark of the 

Fort.n«U.n.meter.^^^g may radily l.e 

brought to coincidence with the surface 
of the mercury in the cistern. 



Fit. isi. 
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The usual arrangement of the cistern and the lowe/ 
part of the lube of the instrument is shown in 'fig. iSi. 
The cistern consists of a glass cylinder, A, which allows - 
the mercury to he seen ; tlie bottom of the cylinder is 
cemented to a boxwood cylinder, 11, to which is fixed a 
leather forming the base of the cistern. The leather is 
provided with a smalll wooden bottom C, against which 
the screw S worVs, thus lowering or raising it as desired. 
The cistern is enclosed in an outer metal case in the way 
shown in figs. 173 and 174, allowing the surface*of the 
mercury to be seen through the glass cylinder, 'fhe 
screw S works through the bottom of this outer case. 
Fixed to the lid of the cistern is a small ivory pin P ; the 
pointed lower tip of this pin marks the zero of the scale 
on which the^height of the barometric column is read. 

The barometer tube drawn at the open end fits 
through a boxwood collar 1) in the cover ; the cistern 
is closed in the upper part by a buck-skin tied to the 
tube and the outer case ; this strip of leather prevents 
the escape of mercury from the cistern but transmits 
atmospheric pressure by allowing free access to the 
air through its pores. 

'Fhe tube of the instrument is encased in a long ■. 
brass tube f. At the top of this case, there are two 
longitudinal slits about 20 cms. long, cut parallel to 
the length of the tube and diametrically opposite to each 
other, so tha; the level of the mercury may be seen. 
The scale to read the height is engraved on the outer 
tube along the edge of the front slit; the scale S is 
ususally graduated from about 27 to 32 inches only, as 
under ordinary circumstances the variations in the 
atmospheric pressure do not go beyond this range. 
A sliding vernier V which can be moved up and down 
in the rectangular slit cut in the case by a rack and 
pinion movement worked by a screw reads up to 
.002 of andneh. At the lower part of the case is affixed 
a thermometer /, to indicate the temperature. 

To read the barometer, the screw is moved up or 
down until the level of the mercury in the cistern just . 
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•cJimes to touch the tip of the ivory pin. The vernier 
'is next adjusted, until the top of the mercury column, 
the lower edge of the vernier in front and that of the 
plate of brass at the back all appear in the same line. 
The reading is then taken off the vernier and is further 
subjected to certain corrections or reductions whijh are 
important for an accurate determination of the atmos- 
pheric pressure. f 

Siphon Barometer. — This is more convenient and 
portable than the cistern barometer. It has no cistern, 
but consists of a long glass tube, the open end of 
which is bent upwards (lig. 182), so that the short 
open limb 13 !) takes the place of the cistern. The long 
leg AH which is closea at the top, is filled with mer- 
cury, as in the cistern barometer.' The diffevence of the 
levels of the mercury at A and C, in the closed and open 
limbs respectively of the tube, measures the height of 
the barometer. 

To protect the mercury surface at C, the end of the 
shorter arm may be closed leaving a pin-hole 1) at the 
side through which the conniiunication is kept with 
the atmosphere. 

Weather-glass or Wheel Barometer— The 
ordinary weather-glass or house-hold barometer is a form 
oi siphon barometer. In the shorter leg, there is a float 
w’hich rises or falls with the mercury. The float is con- 
nected by a rack-and- pinion arrangement to a central 
wheel, to the axis of which is fixed a needle moving on 
a dial (fig. 184,) The dial is mounted in the front of 
the tube so as to conceal its presence. It is graduated 
and marked stormy^ rain, variable, fair etc. (fig 183). 
When the pre.ssurc varies, the float rises or sinks, and 
moves the index needle to the corresponding points on 
4 he scale. The rack-and-pinion arrangement is some- 
times replaced by a pulley and a string carrying a counter- 
poise at the other end. The wheel barometer is a very 
-old invention and was introduced by Hooke in 1683. 

The weather-glass is neither very delicate not very 
precisei in its indications. Further the indications on 
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the dial as to the state of weather are strictly of aiiy 
value lor that place only for which the barometer is 



Pig. 182. Fic. 1S3. 

Syphon Weather- 

Barometer. glass. 



Wheel 

Parometer. 


made, and differ for places at different levels and of 
different climatic conditions. 

Glycerine Barometer.— The vapeur of pure glycerine 
has very low pressure at ordinary temperatures: and 
G- P- — 19 
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ftence there is not much objection to the use of 
ji[Iycerine for barometric purposes as there would be to 
that of water. The column of glycerine (sp. gr. 1-28) 
corresponding to 30 inches of mercury (sp. gr. 13 «9» 
is 318*3 inches or about 27 ft. so that the fluctuations of 
the barometer are magnified about lo'y times As,*^ 
however, glycerine readily attracts moisture from the 
air, it is usual to cover the liquid in the cistern with 
a layer of paraffin oil. * 

The Aneroid Barometer. — This form of barometer 
IS commonly used by geological and surveying parlies,, 
as it contains no liquid (from Gr. a, not, and Gr. 
ne/vs, moist), and is hence more convenient to carry. 

It consists essentially of a small chamber in the form 
of a cylindrical box (fig. 1S5) The box is partially 
exhausted and closed with a 
diaphragm of thin, elastic metal 
which is corrugated in order to 
make it yield more easily to 
external pressure. Variations 


(«) (^) 

Fi«. 185. — Aneroid flarometer. 

in the atmospheric pressure cause the diaphragm to yield 
to an amount yiroportional to the change of pressure. In 
some forms the chamber takes the shape of a thin-walled 
metallic tube in the form of a crescent which is closed 
and exhausted ; the ends of the tube setiarate or 
approach as the external pressure diminishes or increases. 
The motion of the diaphragm or the ends of the tube, 
as the case may be, is multiplied by a delicate system of 
levers, and transmitted to an index moving over a dial. 
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whose readings are made to correspond to the.reading^ 
of a mercury barometer. 

The nneroid barometer is lipfhtcr, portable and less liable to 
injury than a mercurial barometer : it is sometimes made small 
enouM^b to the size of a waieli. Ghanf^es in temperature may 
produce some alterations in the readinjrs which should for this 
renson be checked by the occassional comparison with a standard 

mercurial barometer. 

» 

An aneroid barometer can be arranged to record its 
indications on a piece of sejuared paper by Ineans 
of a pencil fitted to a long lever ; the paper is wound 
on a cylinder, rotated by • a clock work, the whole 
arrangement is then called a Barograph or a self- 
registering barometer. 

163. Variation in the Atmospheric Pressure — 

When the barometer at a place is observed for several 
days, its height is found to vary during the same day as 
tvcll as from day to day. The extent of these variations 
is from 78 to 71 cms., or 31 to 28 inches. 

'The above shows that the atmospheric pressure is 
subject to variations. Tt is further observed that when 
the temperature rises, the I)arometer falls, and vice versa. 
The daily variatio?is ai)pear to result from the cljangc of 
density of air, consequent on the expansions and con 
tractions pioduced in the atmosphere by the heat of the 
sun. Whenever there is a difference of temperature in 
any portion of the atmosphere and its neighbouring parts, 
currents in the air are produced ; the air from the warmer 
region rising up and passing away tlirough the upper 
regions of the atmosphere : thus the pressure in the 
portion is diminished and the barometer falls. 

In the Equator, and between the tropics, the daily 
variations are rather regular ; the barometer sinks from 
midday till towards 4 p. M. ; it then rises and reaches its 
maximum at about 10 p.m It then sinks again and 
reaches a second ininiiiiiim towards 4 a.m. and a second 
maximum at about ro a.m. Barometer changes are 
much greater and more rapid in the temperate zones 
than in the tropical regions. 
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The i\se of the height of the mercury column in a 
barometer, — rather of the changes in the height,— as tu 
the prediction of the possible state of the weather is 
wide, as a change in weather has been frec|uently found 
to coincide with a change in the pressure. But the 
indications will differ according to the meteorological 
conditions of a place. As a general rule, however, the 
following is interesting to note. • ^ 

Astdry air is heavier than damp air, (the density of 
water vapour being o’6 of the air at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure), the baroineter 
indk-at^on’r ordinarily in dry air, indicating 

fair weather, and falls in moist air 
which generally precedes a rainy weather. 

From the coincidence observed between the baro- 
metric heights and the slate of the weather the following 
indications may be roughly remembered, — 


IIEH^IIT STATE OP THE WEATHER 


79 cm : 

: 81 in 

Very dry 

78 cm ; 

30;. in 

Sternly 

77 cm ; 

; 3l».', in 

Pair 

70 cm ; 

; 80 in 

Vwriuble 

cm : 

; 2n;; in 

ILmiii or wind 

74 cm ; 

29.^’ in 

Much rain 

73 cm ; 

; 2vi in 

Storm 


Further, a rapid rise of the barometer on any day 
signifies a fine weather, but not lasting : a slow move- 
ment or a steady height states the contrary. A sudden 
and rapid fall, on the other hand, indicates storm ; a 
slow continuous fall continuing for days together implies 
a lasting bad weather 

The Indian Government has Observatories, in all the 
principal cities where, along, with other observations, the 
barometric height is noted every day at 8 a.m , 10 a.m , 
and 4 P.M. The 8 a.m, observations are telegraphed at 
once to Simla, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. At the-e 
central observatories maps are daily prepared and pub- 
lished. In the5^.,jniaps-afl:&«^diawn-i^tli^^ lines, called 
isobars, connecting places of equal barometric pressure 
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and curves, called Isothermal lines^ passing througii 
places of e(|ual temperature. The strength and direction 
of the wind, and the state of weather and of sea are also 
entered herein, from these, a meteorological forecast 
of weather is issued daily. 

164. Measarement of Heights by the Baro- 
meter. — The barometer may also be used for the 
measurement of height above the sea-level. The mercury 
column in the barometer sinks, as it is carried up*jn the 
atmosphere. I'his was first verified at the instance of 
Pascal by Perrior in 1548, when he carried a barometer 
up the heights of the Puy-de-Dome There can be 
established a relation between the amount of the fall 
of the mercury column and the height ascended. 

It has been noted before in art 157 that the pressure 
of the air increases downwards to the surface of the earth 
just as pressure increases with the depth of a li(|uid. 
Put in a liquid which is almost incompressible, pressure 
increases in proiiortion to the depth ; in air, however, 
it is not like tnat. As air is very compressible, a layer 
in the lower portion of the atmosphere is compressed 
by the weight of the superincumbent layers ; hence 
pressure in the air increases much more rapidly than 
in proportion to the depth. So the law for the variation 
of the barometric height with the altitude is not a simple 
one. Very complete tables have, however, been prepared 
by which the difference in height between any two 
places may be readily ascertained, if the corresponding 
heights of the barometer be known. Vor small elevations 
we may roughly lake that the barometric height falls 
I ihch Jor the first goo jt^ ascended (or i mm. frr iz 
metres), i inch for the next 1000 ft., i inch for the next 
I ICO feet etc. 

* An approximate calculation of the height of a 
mountain can be mace in the following way : — 

Let // be the height of the mountain 

P\yPi 1^® b.Trometrio readings in cma, at the top 
and bottom respectively. 

/j, be the corresponding temperatures. 
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Pressure of a mercury column of height ty-p- 
= (>> 1 - /o) X i;i‘59 gnis. 

Evidently, this muRt be the weisrlit of a vertical column of 
air, 1 8(|. cm. in Heutioii and of height II. Let us assume liiat the 


average pressure of this air column = eay 


and „ temperature „ „ = = i', sny 

( 

The^ wo have 7/ c.c. of air of a mean pressure pj and a 
mean temperature Its volume at !N. T. I*, is given by the 


relation 

II 

[ Cf He if^ a;*/. 7/ 

Here 

/.// THOxP 


273 + / “ 273 

4 

Or 

_ /.// 273 


273+/* 700 



and wt. of this column ss x ^ ’OOISDS gms., 

27;i+/ 7bU 


for the density of air at X. T. P. 
. PJI 273 
*• 273 + /' 7r»o 


X -001293 


-•001293 gms. per c. c. 

= (/>i -/>-) 


whence 


_ X J :P59 (273 + 1 \ 7(W 

~ /7x273:< •6o12.,'3 


The same ciiuscs >vhich make the pressure of air 
ra])iilly diminish as we ascend above tlie sea-levci, pro- 
duce a rapid increase in its ])ressure, when we descend 
into a deep mine. 


165. Extent of Atmosphere.— As the molecules 
of air are continually tending to fly away from each other, 
it might be supposed that air would expand indefinitely 
into the oj)en space beyond. But as the air expands, its 
temperature is lowered, which action is helped by the 
low temperature of the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
so that at a certain height the tendency of the air to 
expand decreases to such an extent that it is balanced 
by the action of gravity. It follows that the atmosphere 
is limited and exists like a cover round the earth. 
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But it is very difticult to tell exactly how far the aiV 
extends into the space. Were the atmosphere hoino- 
i^eneous i.e.^ of ihe same density throuj^hoiit, and of 
the same density as the air at the sea-level vi/,, 0*00129, 
its depth would have been some 8 kilometres or about 
5 miles, for 
13.V.)Cx7(5 ^ 

•00 121W ~ X 10-* cm, = 7*9 n 8 km. 

= 7 *fiS 8 /rr >09 miles , 

= 4*97 miles. 

The height of ^ miles computed on this imaginary 
assumption is called the Height of the Homogeneous 

Heights barometer Air 

in miles. in inches, densily. 



Fig. 186. 

Extent and character of atmosphere. 

Atmosphere. The tops of the Himalayas (H in fip 
1S6) would have risen above it. 
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* The highest point reached by balloons manned by 
aeronauts • is 35,503 feet or about 7 miles. At this 
altitude the barometric height is only about 7 inches 
and the temperature is about .So^'C. By, sending up self- 
registering thermometers and barometers in unmanned 
balloons which burst at great altitudes, the instruments 
being protected by parachutes from the dangers of rapid 
fall, the atmosphere has been explored to a height of about 
tS miles. The vast space above this is an unknbwn 
region. •> 

“Fig. t86 shows, in the right-hand column, the 
densities of air at various heights in terms of its density 
at seJi-level. In the next column are shown the corres- 
ponding barometer heights in inches, while the left hand 
column indicates heights in miles. At ajieight of 35 
miles, the density is estimated to be but 1/30,000 of its. 
value at sea-level. By calculating how far below the 
horizon the sea must be when the last traces of colour 
disappear from the sky, we find that at a height as great 
as 45 miles there must be air enough to reflect some 
light How far beyond this an extremely rarefied 
atmosphere may extend, 119 one knows, It has been 
estimated at all the way from 100 to 500 miles.^* 

[A First Course in Physics by Millikan and Calc.. 


ARCHIMEDES’ PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO GASES. 

166. Buoyancy of the Air. — As air, like liejuids 
exert, pressure equally in all directions, Archimedes'’ 
Principle applies in this case too. In other words,, 
bodies immersed in air or any other gas,, are buoyed 
up, as in Ibjuids, by a pressure equal to the weight of 
air or the gas displaced- The loss of weight of a body 
in air is demonstrated by means of the Baroscope 
shown in fig. 187. It consists of a scale beam, at one 
end of which a hollow glass sphere is supported, and at 
the other a lead counterpoise ; the latter arm is also 
provided. with a rider screw for the final adjustment. 
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Expt. 102. Adjust the rider screw until the beam is liori- 
zuntal. Place the whole under the receiver of an air-pump and 
exliaust the air inside. The sphere sinks showing that its weight 
has apparently increased (ti«. 1S7). Kestore the former state to 
the beam by re-admitting the air. 

When in air, the sphere as well as its counterpoise, 
IS buoyed up by the weight of the air displaced. But 
as the sphere has a large 
volume, it displaces a larger 
volume of air and is •conse 
(luently acted upon by a large 
buoyant force in air. Though 
the two are balancing each 
other in air, it is evident that 
the true weiglit of the sphere is 
greater than that of the coun- 
terpoise. On removing the air 
from inside the apparatus, this 
fact is proved. 

ft is thus evident that when 
a body is weighed in air, the 
weight obtained may be called 
its apparent weight and is less 
than its true weight in vacuo. 
In determining the weight of an object precisely, a 
correction lor the buoyancy in air must be allowed for 
both the body to be weighed and the weights used. 

It follows from the Principle of Archimedes that if 
the weight of a V)ody is less than that of the air displaced 
by it, in other words, — if the body be lighter than 
air, — the body will be buoyed up and will rise in .the 
atmosphere until it reaches a layer of the same density 
as its own ; the force causing the ascent being the 
excess of the buoyancy over the weight of the body. 
This is the reason why smoke, vapour, a fire-balloon 
and air balloons rise in the air. 

167. Balloons. — The buoyancy of the air is utilized 
for a most important purpose viz.^ in the ascent of a 
balloon in air. A Fire-Bailoon consists of a paper 
envelope with a wide opening below, in the centre of 



Pio. 187. 
Bjiroacjope. 
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which is a piece of sponge or cotton wick, held in a wire- 
frame, and soaked in mythelated spirits. The sponge is 
ignited and the bag is filled with heated air which, being 
lighter than the cold air, causes the balloon to rise. 

A Balloon is essentially an air-tight envelope or 
bag of silk or some othet light material filled with 
some gaseous substance like hydrogen, coal-gas etc., 
which is lighter, bulk for bulk than the air at, the 
surface, of the eaith and serves to float the apparatus 
in air (fig. 188). In the usual form it is spherical with a 
light car or basket suspended below it to carry passengers. 
'J’ne car is susiiendecl by cords attached to a net- work 
covering the upper half of the balloon (fig 188). The 
necessary condition of the ascent is that the weight 
of the air displaced must be greater than that of the 
balloon and its load. 

The difference between the weight of a balloon and 
that of the air displaced by it, is called the Lifting 
Power of the balloon. The three modes of inflating 
the balloon may be compared thus : the approximate 
weight of I cubic metre of air is 1300 gms ; of hydrogen, 
89 "gms ; of coal gas, 750 gms ; of air heated to 2oo‘'C, 
750 gms. So the lifting-power per cubic metre of 
hydrogen is .211 gms ; of coal-gas, 500 gms ; of heated 
air, 500 gms. Though coal-gas has a lifting-power much 
smaller than hydrogen, yet it is now generally employed 
on account of its cheapness, and of the facility with 
which it can be procured. 

Balloons are not fully inflated at the commencement 
of the ascent, for as the ballaon rises, the density of the 
air diminishes and the external atmospheric pressure, 
on the balloon continually diminishes. In consetpience 
the gas inside it expands in the same ratio as the pres- 
sure diminishes out.-ide (see Boyle’s Law) till the balloon 
is fully distended. Up to this time the lifting power 
remains nearly constant. Supjiose for instance, the 
atmospheric pressure has diminished to one-half, the 
volume of the balloon will then be doubled ; it will 
then 4isplace a volume of air twice as great as before, 
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only half the density, so that the buoyancy ,will reiniin 
the same. This conclusion, however, is not quite exact, 
as the solid y)arts of the balloon do not expand like a gas. 

When once the balloon is fuliy distended, if it con- 
tinues to rise, its lifting-power diminishes rapidly, for the 
'volume of the displaced air remains the same, but its 
•density diminishes. A time, however, arrives when the 
weight of the aiV displaced is c(jual to that of the balloon 
itself ; the balloon can rise no more and comQs to rest 
in the region after a few oscillations, only to be drafted 
by the current in the air. 

At the top of the balloon tluirc is an oi)ening, closed 
by a valve held to a spring, which the aeronaut can 

oi)en at pleasure by means 
of a cord. When the 
aeronaut wishes to des- 
cend, he opens this valve 
b> means of the cord, 
thus allowing the gas to 
escape. To rise again or 


Fig. 18??. Fic. ISU. 

to make the descent less rapid, sand-bags kept as ballast 
in the car are gradually emptied. 
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The descent from a balloon in mid-air is sometimes- 
effected by means of a Parachute ifig. 189). It is a huge 
umbrella like contrivance, from the circumference of 
which hang cords supporting a small car. The resistance 
of tlie air opens the parachute and acting up on its large 
surface moderates the rate of descent. It has a hole in 
the top, which allows that air to escape slowly and thus 
kcei)s the parachute upright. «> ^ 

The earliest recorded ascent of a balloon ia credited to the 
Chineae on the oecassiou of the coronation of the Emperor To-kicii 
at Pekin in the year i;j06. The historical rceonl after this was 
very ineajrre up to the latter p;irt of the IStli eentiiry, when the 
brothers Stephen and Josepb Monl^oliier started the bef^innin^ 
of practical aeroriouties. In 1783 they sent up a p^reat paper 
balloon filleil with hot air, which rose to a height of 1000 ft. but 
8oon came to the earth ti^ain^on the coolin*^ 
Alontjifollier of the hot air inside in tlicj liifrhcr rcf'ioiis 
of the atmosphere. In their many subsequent 
experiments they attached a car to carry jjassengers in the 
fashion that has since become so familiar. About the same time 
M, Charles, a French seieutist, was the first to ascend by rueans 
of a balloon which was lilied w ith hydrouen. 
Charles The balloon was sent up from C ham p-de- Mars 

on August 29, 1783 amidst tlie booming of 
cannons and in the presence «>f 3d0,0u0 spocjtatois who asscmliied 
despite a heav\ rain. 'Phe balloon burst from the expansion of 
the gas in the higher and rarer atmosphere, — 
Blanchard no allowance having been made for this 
unforeseen result. Tlie same year witnessed 
tlie lirst crossing of the English channel by Blaiiehard, another 
French balloonist. 


Since then balloons multiplied rapidlj' and the ascents Averc 
too luimernus to be recjorded here. In 1804, (lay Lussac, a 
French physicist made an important ascent to a height of 23,000 
feet. He found the air at that height to he extremely cold (at 
about -9“Cl ; and the barometer fell to 12't> inches The respi- 
ration and the circulation of the blood were uccelcralod in conse- 
({uenco of the diminished density of the air. 

Gay Lussao. The atmosphere at that height is extremely 
dry, pieces of paper becoming dried and. 
crumpled as if they had been placed near the lire ; the sky was 
nearly black and an absolute silence prevailed. 

Another balloon ascent w'hich w'as remarkable, was that of 
daring English aeronauts, Glashier 
and Coxwell They claimed a record height 
of 37,000 feet in their ascension in September 5, 1862- At this. 
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height the barometer was noticed to stand about 7 inches. Si^fth 
was the intense cold that Mr. Glashicr fainted. For* several dis- 
crepancies in their in observations and on the ground that tlieir 
instruments were not of the highest reliability it is estimated that 
they could not have reached higher than 31,000 
Jlersoii. ft The world’s height record rests with 

Professor Uorsoii, a French aeronaut who 
*011 July 31, 1901 reached 35,500 feet without injury, as he carried 
oxygon with him fj)p artificial iiilialation. 

Almost ’froili the very begining of ballooning, some 
'method of directing the balloon to a pre-detgrmined 
goal had been sought by the inventors, for one of the 
strong ambitions of the human race is to ily and not 
simply to rise in the air, though the latter is undoubtedly 
a necessary step. To accomplish this, a machine pro- 
peller is heeded to drive the machine after it has been 
lifted up in the air, and a suitable rudder to direct its 
■course. Such machinery will again have weight and the 
gas-bag muat be enlarged to counterbalance it. The 
whole constitutes the Dirigible Bal- 
Airships, loon or the Air-ship. To reduce the 

resistance to motion, offered by the 
air, to tile least possible amount, the globular form of 
the early balloon has lieen variously modified. iModern 
Air-ships, have gas bags of elongated cigar like shapes, 
and are propelled by gasoline engines, delivering a 
maximum of power with a minimum of weight. Some 
of the important ones of this type are Santos- Dumont, 
Zeppelin, Clement-Bayard, Wellman etc. 

168. The Plying Machines.— The term Flying 
Machine is applied to all forms of air-craft which are 
heavier than air, and which lift and sustain themselves 
in the air by mechanical means. In this respect they 
are distinguished from balloons which are lifted and sus- 
tained in the air by the ligbter-than-air gas they contain. 

Aeroplanes are those forms of flying machines 
which depend for their support in the air upon the 
spread of surfaces which are variously called sails or 
planes. They are commonly driven by propellers 
actuated by motors. When not driven by power, they 
are called Gliders. 
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* AeToi)l?.nes exist in several types — 

1. The Monoplanes,— with one spread of surface, 
e.g.y the Bleriot, Santos-Dumond, Moisant etc. 

2 . The Biplanes, — with two spreads, one above 
the other, e.g.^ the Wright, the Voisin, the Curtiss etc. 

3. The Triplanes,— and Multiplanes, 

Helicopters arc machines which arc'lifted vertically 
and sustained in the air by propellers revolving in a. 
horizontal plane and distinguished from the j)ropellers 
of the aerojdane, which revolve in vertical planes. 

Tlio supporting pianos of an aeroplane arc on the topside, 
bent from front to rear, with a oonrexjtv f)f surface from 
upwards : Ihc lifting power is hedieved to be in this curvature of 
the top-side. Whoii <lriveii in cither direction, it loaves tlio air 
with a downward trend and acted upon in its turn by an 
upward reaction which raises the Tuachine. 

The planes arc helpful in mainlaiiiing the lift, while the blades 
of the propeller are turned by a motor to make the maehine lly. 
These are possible only because air iiossesses clasticily and iner- 
tia. To stay up in the air, aii aeroplane must move swiftly through 
it ; the heavier it is, the faster it must go. 'J’lie common sport 
of ‘skipping stones’ explains why the rmichino. while gliding, 
iloes not fall ; a Hat stone wheji tlirown at a great H]»eed in such 
a way tliat its fiat surface touches the water, it eontinucs Bkip])ing 
again and again until its speed is so reduced that the water sur- 
face- where it touches last, has the time to give in ; and the 
weight of the stone carries it down. Wilhnr Wright, when asked 
what kept his machine up in the air, — why it ilid not fall to the 
ground, replied, “It stays up because it doesn’t have time to fall.” 

In practical avmtion the density of the air is a enntr illiiig 
factor. All aeroplane meant to fly at a high altit-udo w’here the 
density of air is necessarily small, (for exam [de, at an altitude 
of 0 miles where the density of air is ? of that near the sca-level), 
it must either have huge supporting planes or an arrangement 
for a very high speed. 

The air-ships and the aeroplanes are now-a-days largely used 
for military purposes ; the military experts assert that the 
dirigible is outclassed for warfare by aeroplanes w'hich can 
operate in wind in which the dirigibles dure not venture. 
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Exercise — XIX. 


1. state in a peiicral wnv the use of the barometer 

(a) in measuring tlicj heights of mountains 

(^) in indicating the state of the weather. 

2. A solid jfjoats partly submerged in a liquid when* 
the vessel wfiieh contains it is in the air ; if the vessel bo 
placed in a vaecum, will the solid sink, rise on remain 
stationary ? 

2. Wily does the water gurgle out instead of issuing in a- 
steady stream, when a bottle ^ull of water is inverted ? 

4. In selling diamonds by weight which of the following is- 
advantageous to tlie seller. — 

(a) th(> barometer should be high or lour ? 

(^) the weights used should be of rock-crystal or of 
platinum p 

5. 1 litre of hydrogen and a litre of air weigh about 0 Oil* 

gramme and I grammes respectively at a certain temperaluro 
(f) and pressure (/>). What will be the capacity of a balloon 
weighing 10 kilogrammes, which just floats when tilled with 
hydrogen having the same pressure (/) and the same tempera- 
ture (/) as the air ? [C. i/’. — 

fl. Describe an experiment to prove that air exerts pressure. 
ITow is this preshiiro measured ? 

If a certain pressure is eiiual to that exerted by a column 
of mercury of height 7(50 mm , liml its magnitude. (Density 
of mercury — 13 0). [C. U . — 

7. Explain clearly what you unilorstaiid by atmospheric 
pressure. 

Describe experiments to prove the existence of atmospheric 
pressure. How is it determined ? Tf it is equal to that of 
32 inches of mercury, And its magnitude. [Density of mercury 
= 13'0.] [C'. U. — igiS. 

S- Explain fully the meaning of the statement ‘The atmos- 
phere exerts a pressure of 15 lbs, per sq. inch, nearly.’ 

Tlow would vou verify the statement experimentally ? 

[C. U.— 1919 ,. 

9. Describe any form of barometer you have used in your 
laboratory, (live the directions necessary for reading the 
atmospheric pressure. [C*. U, — 1921 , 
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•10. A fi:la6s tube, 20 inches long, closed at one end and 
entirely lilled with mercurj*, is inverted over a mercury trough. 
tState what happens, giving reasons. [C. C/.—igys ; ’ij. 

11. Describe an experiment to show that the principle of 
Archimedes can be applied to gases also. A llask is first weighed 
with its inoutih open, then with its mouth 'well-corked by a 
rubber stopper ; what difference will j'ou notice ? 

IFaf, C/,—jgig 

12. Describe with a neat sketch and an indtx of- parts a |rood 

barometer, ineiitioning the precautions nccebbary to have a good 
«racuum^n die lop of the mercury ? \_Fat. U. — jgig> 
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169. Expansion of Gases.— T'p.c three variables 
in Ine casrc (if a ^as are its volume, pressure and lempera- 
Uire. 'To 'specil)’ a ciiianliiy ol a ;ias by volume, the 
ienij:eratur(; Miich it possesses and the pressuie to which 
It is subjected, must be ii entioued. 

A eas, unlike a solid or licjuid, alters considtrably 
in voliiiiie lor sii all changes ol ple^slne, even ihoueii 
the temperature leiv.ains con.stanl. ‘ilie relation between 
the pressure and volume of a given mass of a gas at 
ionstant temperature is found to conform generally to 
a definite law, called ESoyle’s Law. 'I’h.e law was dis- 
covered in >6^2 by the iiON. rchkkt hom-e (1026 — 
1691) in England, and aLo independently, in 1676 by 
M.^KioTTb in Krance. 

Simibily the law' that connects the rise of tcm])era- 
lure and the increase of volume ol a gas under constant 
pressufe was first enuncialed in 1787 by ciiAKLhr', a 
lAenchiiian, and is called Charles^ Law. 

170. Boyle’s Law. — 'Fhe law states that t/ie volume 
of a given mass of g^as at constant temperature is in- 
versely proportional to its pressure, 'Llius if p lie the 
'pressure and v be the ^voiuirie of a given mass of gas ; 
then, according to the law, we have 

V varies as f \p 

or V — ijp where is a constant, 

or pv^k ... (i) 


G 20 
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« Or again, if a fixed quantity of gas at conLant tem- 
Jieratiirc'has volumes denoted by Vi, v.., etc, under 

pressures denoted respectively by , then 

we must have 


PiV\ = Pi^2 = = ... (2) 

It will be seen that Boyle's law may be stated in 
terms of the pressure and density of the gas. h'or, if a 
given mass of a gas has a volume Vi and depsily under 

a pressure pu and a volume and density under a* 
pressure p 2. then since 

and = P' 

di V.2 p^ 

we must have 


"'4 


Pi 


i. e,. the density of a gas at constant temperature iwS 
directly }iro[)onional to its pressure. 

Boyle’s law may be experimentally verified by means 
of a lube shown in lig. 190 similar to what was used by 
Boyle in his experiment to establish the law, and is 
generally called Boylc^s Tuhe. It is simply a glass 
U-tiibe having one arm shorter and closed at the lop, 
about 6 in. lung, and the other, a longer, open arm 
about 36 inches long and is mounted on a vcriica) 
board. Both the limbs of the tube are usually gra- 
duated in the same way from a zero mark at the same 
horizontal level. 


Expt. 103. Pour a. sniaJ] (juaiitity of cli’.'iTi mt^rcui'y into a 
hctyle’s IjMW tube, and adjust by tilling tho tube ro tiiat the 
surface of Ibe mercury in both the limbs is at the same level. 
Now the uir enelosi’d in AH, the clo.scd arm, is at tho .vitmo.s- 
gheric pressure 'I’o get its volume, read tlio scale Ali ; it i.s 
assumed liere that tho bore of the tube is uniform, ami the uiiil 
in wliich the volume is measured ia 6vidontly the capacity of the 
tube per unit leiigth- 

Now pour mercury agniri into the open limb ; notice thfit the 
volume of the air in the smaller limb is gradually reduced. 
Continue to do this until the volume of the cuutained air is half 
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of what it was at atmospheric pressure : in other words, Al) in 
fisT. 190 (13) is half of AJ3 in fiu*. ]90 (A). ALensnre the hcit?lit 
the mercury colnmn above 1)F. It will be fontiil to be exactly 
equal to the heipfht of the barometer at tiie time of the experi- 
ment. The ])resKure at P is, therefore, ecpiul tr> that* of two 
atiiiosplieros which must also be the pres^nre of tlie nir in A 13, 



(A) (U) (A) (B) ■ 

Fig. 1!)0. Pki. H)I. 

To verify Boyle's Law. 

Thus the experiment provtis that when the pressure of the 
air ill the closed limb is doubled, the volume is halved, 

Expt. 104. Arrauj^o tlio apparatus as in the lirst part of 
i'iXpt. ID, ‘3 Mild note the volume of the air enclosed when it is 
at the atmospheric pressure. 
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*, Xow ponr mercury into the open limb, step by. step, so as to 
raise tlie l6vel about 3 inches at each step ; and note the pressure 
and volume ol’ the air in the cdosetl limb at each step. The 
pressure at each step Is griven by tlie atmospheric pressure which 
IK acting on the surface of mercury in the open limb, plus tlie 
]u*CBSiire duo to the difCcreuce of the mercury levels in tiie two 
limbs. 

Arrancrc the readings in a tabular form. 

It will he seen from these resulU that the value of 
the product of the volume of the air and the corres\^ond- ^ 
ing pressure is pnictically constant. 

To demonstrate the truth of the law for pressures 
less than one atmosphere, a different apparatus, intro- 
<luced by Regnault is reejuired. It simply cons-ists of a 
graduated tube and a deep trough to contain mercury, 
fixed on a suitable stand (fig. 191, A). • 

Expt. 105. Pour mercury into llio graduated tube, until ii 
is about two-thirds full, leaving the upper part to be oceny^ied 
by the nir. Place the iliuiub over the mouth of the tube, and 
invert it in a deep trough contHAning mercury (iig. 190, A) 
Lower the tube until the mercury inside and oiiiside the tube 
is at the same level. Measure the length now occupied by the 
air which is at the atmospheric pressure. 

liaise the tube slowly ; the mercury recedes from the closed 
end, showing that the air in it exy>ands, owing lo decrease t>f 
pressure acting on if. Measure again the length occupied by the 
iiir, and determine its yjrcssuro by subtracting the height of the 
eolnriin of rnercur}’ slunding in the tube from the barometric 
beigbt observed from a Fortin’s barometer. As before, the tube 
is assumed to be uniform iu cross-section ; hence the volume 
of the air in the tube is proporcioiial to the length occuyiied 
by it. 

Verify that PV is almost coristaut. 

‘The apparatus now-a-days used in the laboratory 
for the above purpose is a much more convenient ont- 
than Eoyle’s lube. This consists of two glass tubes 
AB and CD connected by means of a long, thick- 
walled india-rubber ])ressure tubing, and fitted by means 
of adjustable clanijxs on two verticil uprights (fig 192). 
AB is uniform in cross-section and closed at the top and 
contains a certain quantity of dry air. The lower pan 
of the glass tubes and the whole of the india rubber 
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tubing contain mercury. A wide scale runs along th*e 
vertical board in the middle. CD acts as a mercury 
reservoir The pressure to which the gas in the closed 
limb is subjected can he varied by raising or lowering 
the mercury reservoir, thus allowing the law to be tested 
lor pressures both greater and less than the atmospheric 
pressure. 

• • Expt. Fix the tnluj ILV (fi". 

192) about the iiiiddle of the stand. Siide 
CD until merpiir\’ stands at tltt t-ame 
level williiii the two tubes. Tlie preasuve 
of the. siir enelosed is erpisil to tin 
atmo.sphcrio ])rf*s.mire, and its volume i*-! 
prupoitional to the lenstli o*‘ -\ 1* occupied 
by the air. Head the haronieter to get 
the ainiospherie ]»resmre. 

"Now raise the tube Cl) gnidually ; the 
volume of the enclosed air is rediiceii more 
and more The pressure at each sten is 
ecjuaJ t«) the atinosj)lu*rie presseve phts thts 
}iressure duo to a eoluni7i of MUirciiry ei|Ual 
to the difierenee of tin* heig*jtH of ineveiirv 
i!i the tw'o tubes. Note each time the 
volume of the air and the corresponding 
pre.'^Hire. 

In the next scrie.s of operations lower 
CD below All. The pressure on the 
enclosed air i.s this time less than the 
atniosplierie pressure* by the difl'enmcc. of 
the hci'jrhts of iriercnrv in the two tubes. 
Take readings in several step."’. 

Find the product of P and V 
and show that this is almost 
constant. 

1'Iie relation between P and V may be conveniently 
expressed graphically ; if a curve be plotted so that 
the abscissae represent the pressures and the onlinates, 
the corresponding volumes of a given mass of gas at a 
constant temperature, the form of the curve is shown in 
Fig. T93. The curve is of the form ol' what is called the 
Rectangular Hyperbola. 

* See Practical PJiysics by the Author. 
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Moro exact- experiments performecl by Kcf'naiilt and others 
have shown that Boyle’s law is not obeyed by gases at very 
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A'ariation of the volume of a gas with pressure. 

high pressures. For ordiiiar\ pressuies, however, the; law holds 
very nearly in tlie eases of KO-ealled ]»ermanoiit gases vi/., 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc. 

171. Manometer.— A Manometer or a y)rcssurc- 
gauge is an instrument for measuring llie pressure of 
a gas of a vapour. 'Phe pressure is generally expressed 
in terms e.f atmospheric pressure and is often measured 
by means of a column of mercury. 

A Siphon Gauge consists of a glass tube bent to the 
form of a U, as ABD in fig. 194 and contains mercury 
at the bend. The end IJ is in communication with the 
vessel, the pressure in which is desired to be measured. 
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When pressures which are nol very considerable are 
to be measured, the end A of the gauge is often opm to 
the air. Suppose that on connection 
with the vessel, the mercury levels on 
the two limbs are at C and i). Now ihe 
pressure at I> ecpials the pressure at C 
(whicli is here the atinosj)heric piessiire) 
plus tile pressure of a column of mercury, 
the height of which is given by tliw differ- 
ence of readings of C and D taken witli 
the scale a.tached. 






I 


Fig. 104. 
A Siphon- 


'J’lie choiLv of H lifpiid to be used in the 
will depend to some extent on tin; 
pie^snre to be iiieriMiiTd ; with n deiipr litpiid 
' like nuMTiirv. the ‘lu'tui’ of mercury /. the 
dilTercnco of two levels in tlie twr; lirnbs would 
be hmall. Tf a lh|uid of smaller spceilie gravity 
bo used, the Micad’ necessarv to iiicairuro a 
liiveii prrasuio will be large in the inverse ratio 
of the sfieeillc jrrav ities. Sulphiirio acid ^sp gr. J S4 ahcuit) is 
■<jften used ; hub it absorbs water {|Uickly and has its density 
•altered thereby. Water may be employed in some easeM but 
It evaporates rapidly; lurther, the ])ressure due to the water 
v«T.])our iiiav eau.se error, 

Expt. 107. IMeasure the pressure of the gas su])plied in the 
gas-pi pe.i of the labuiMtory. 


For the measurement of pressures, llie end 

A of tlie gauge is closed as in fig. 194, so as to enclose 
a (juantity of air. As the ])itssure on the mercury on 
the side!) is increased, the ii'eicury level in this Itnib 
?s driven vlown, and the air in AC is con pres.'jed. 'I’lit 
c.KteiU to which the air is thus compressed, indicates, tbtj 
iiressure to whiclfl it is expo.sed and this pressure is 
obtained by the application of Boyle’s law. 'J’he jiressuie 
at 'r is chiefly due to the comjircssed air ; in most 
cases, the prcs.Mire due to column of the irercury of the 
height given by the diflercnce of tlie levels of mercury in 
the two limbs, is negligibly small com]jared with that 
due to the compressed air. 


b'or measuring /ew jiressures, the tube AH contains 
no air and IS . completely Tilled v^ilh mercury. So long 
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the end D is open, the atmospheric pressure forces 
the rncrcLiVy up the arm AB to the top of the lube. 
When the pressure at 1 ) is siilHciently loweied, th& 
mercury in AB falls. Suppose the levels are at (J and 
I) as in li'^. 194 ; the pressure above C is zero ; draw 
DK horizontal through D. Pressure at 1 ) equals that 
at E wliich acrain is measured by the height of the 
column EC. This form of gau^^e is cjmg.iun\y used with 
an air pump. * 


Exercise. — XX. 


l. Tdo vdliMiicof .‘ui .air iuorcascs niv-foM iu risiiiji: 

fnwri tin* hcittom of -i l.ake. b'iiul ilic tloptli of the hike (Tiie 
barometer readin" = 7() ctn.Js ; mid si». £:r. of mercury = laO). 

All U-tiibe open Jit O’-'!' end :ni<l closed at the other, is 
pfirtiJi.IIy filled with mercury (density — 13dil. The closed em I 
of fhe tube contains sonic air, and tlio tnorciiry in the open 
limb stunds erns. hi'^her tluiii it ilocs in tin* clnsed liirib. Find 
in C. (i. S. units the ijiteiiHity of prcasiiro on the air in tlie 
closed cml of the tube. [C. U, — I'JJO. 

. 3 . St.ate Jjovie'ri Inw and dc.'^cribo experiments made to 
verijj' it. 

A fjiiilty barometer contains some air which occupies 10 c.c, 
if it stand at 74'J mm, when a true banmu'ter iiidicate.s a 
pres;.-#arc of 7o') mm,, find the volume, the .air will occupy at 
i!ie standard jiressurc 7tVJ mni. [C. £7. — igii, 

4. State Boylo’s law. Describe a method of verify ini? it 
experimentally. 

What volume does a gramme of hydrogen occupy at 0"C., 
when the lieii'lit of tlic mercurial barometer is 7 ob in millimeters ? 
[ I »*.c. of liydroifoii weii*ha 0*0d0SU.5s i^rammes at and 760 
111 ill i meters.] [ 6 ^ {/. — / 9 /J- 

ij. A litre of .air weijrhs 1'293 jnrramme.s at a pressure of 7G 
cm. and temp. O 'U. What will bo the woiufht of a litre of siir 
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at the same temperature, when the barometer stnmls nt,^S 
ems y [C. U.—JQiS. 

fi A ^iven (|u.autifcy of tr^s is allowed to expand to 1'5 
times irs oria*iM!i.l volume. What will be the pressure it will 
exert, if it were originally at a pressure of ToO inillimetcrs of 
mrreurv, the temperature remainiii'r constant throughout ? 

Deairibe an experimental arrangement by which voiir result 
may be verified. [C. U . — 

7. A volflrno df air at standard temperature and pressure 
i.*^ compressed to J.th of its original volume. What vyll be the 
new pressure ? 

Deserihe- an experimental arranL^emcnt which will enable 
yon to verify the result. , \^C. CL— rg20. 

ft. fttate IJovle’a Law. iJeseribc an cixperiment you vrouhl 
norforrn for, veri Ivin y the law. 

\C.U.-ig2i. 

• '• 

{). Slate what liappoiis in the following cases, giving 
reasons : 

(u) A glass tube 20 iiwhos long, closed at one end and 
entirely liiled with rnereiir\, is inverted over a merciirv trf)ug]i. 

{h) A narrow glass lube open at b‘>th ends, is partially 
tliopeil ill !i vesisel eontaining water. 'I’lie upper end is closed 
by the tlium!) and the lube tJikeii eiit of water [(7, U.- ■jg^3. 

10. State n.iyle’s L?«\\. How may it be experimentally 
vended for iireSrtiirea gnaier than the aimorphcric pressure ? 

An accurate barometer re;ids 30 in. when one eontaining air 
al)o\e th*' meri'iipy reads 21- in. If Hie tubo of the latter bo 
rai.-ed .1 ii:., tlu- reading l»e(;omes 3."> in. Find what length of the 
tube the air wmild occupy if brought to atmospheric pressure. 

[C. tL-ig3^. 

11. What is tiie pressure of a^gas in a elo.sed h})ae6 due 

to it / Explain liow iho n-inr,ion between the volume of a 
given «|U'intily oi' ga.s and piossure may be determined experi- 
mentally. Cj, *-igiS^ 
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172. The Pipette. — The instrument is shown in 
fig. 195. It consists ot a glass tul)e with a bull) blown 

on to it a 1)0 lit 'vay 

down. Ft Is open at both 
ends and terminates below 
in a small tapering n'.oiith. 
It is used for removing a 
^ lupiid from one vessel to 

another. If water be intro- 
duced in the tube cither by 
suction or by direct immer- 
sion in water, and if the 
Uj)per end be closed with 
the Unger, water will not fall 
3 being acted upon by the al- 

mosjiheric i)vessure. 'I’he 
/ lower end is llien placed 

in a vessel to which the 
Fi.fj. itjo. Ki(j, U)(?. liquid is l(j be transferred. 

Pipette. Syriusv. admitting ibe air from 

above, the tlow will begin 
-and can be again stopped at pleasure. 

173. The Syringre. — 'rids instrument is the simplest 
form of the j)um|) for raising water. It consists of 
a hollow cylinder AD (fig. 196), whose lower end is 
a nozzle C. 'riiere works within the cylinder a solid, 
*air-tight piston. 

Expt. 108. Place the no/.zle C, of the syriiiirc, with the piston 
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at tho bottom of A 13 under the surface of water, llaisc^he 
piston ; the pressure of the air, acting on the u[»per surface ol 
of the li(]uid, forces it into tlie cylinder to till a vacuum which 
would otlierwise bo formed below the ]>iston. Take out tlie 
syrincfe when Kutriciont liijuid has been drawn uj>. 'I’lie liquid 
may be ejected ajyain through the nox-zlo U b}' reversing the 
motion of the piston. 

'i'ht; princijdc of Ihu syringe and llu; various forms 
of pumps i*s that of suction fliis consists in enlarging 
the volume of a space to vihich the 
. uc ion. liquid has access ; the pressure within 

the space is thus reduced and the iitmosjiheric [)ressiire 
forces the liquid into the spaeft to fill up the partial 
vacuum. This principle was not understood hy the 
ancient phili.sophers who tried to evplain the rise of the 
lifjuid liy staying that JVaturc abhon a Vaccum (sec art. 
158). In inlialation, the muscles ol the chest cause the 
lungs to expand, theieby rediicing the internal pressure 
and the air is driven in. 'The act of drinking water is 
similarly e.xplamed. 

174 . Valves. — ^'alves are used in most of the 
hydro-slatic machines. 'I’hey are made so as to )ield to 

an excess of pressure on 
one side only ; an ex- 
cess of pressure on the 
opposite side will close 
the valves. 'They thus 
allow ])assagc to water, 
air etc., through tlie 
lioles they closi*, in one 
direction but not m the 
other. 

Fig. T97 (A) rc- 

jircseiits a hanginj^ flap 
valve ; it is a flat disc 
turning about a hinge in its upper edge and thus opening 
or closing the passage over which it is lilted. In the 
ordinary bellows (ilg. 198) the valve is a leather llap. 
This is raised when the bellows are being expanded, and 
allows the air to enter ; when the bellows are cohi[)re.ssed, 



Fui. 197. 
IVpcH of Valves. 
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Ihcf^ flap is pressed down tightly on the hole which is^ 
thus closed; and the air is forced through the nozzle. 

Fig. 197 B represents a double flap valve, and fig. 
197 C, a conical valve. When a fluid is forced through 



The ordinary bellows. 

the valve from a downward direction, the cone is raised 
and the fluid passes upwards. Pressure in the opposite 
direciion serves only to drive the cone more closely 
against the hole over which it is fitted. The cone is 
prevented from moving far from the orifice by a suitable 
guide. 

A form of valve used in many air-pumps is shown 
in fig. 197 1 ). It consists of a strip of oiled silk, secured 
firmly at both ends to a plate ol brass over a narrow slit 
in the plate, meant for the passage of air. When air is 
forced against the valve through the orifice, the silk is 
lilted slightly and the air escapes ; if air is forced in tire 
other direction, the silk is pre.ssed lightly down over 
the slit which is thus closed. 

Theoritiofilly, a valve ahuiild work whenever there is an 
excess, however small, of pres-sure on one side : in practice, 
however, no valv'e satistics this condition ; a rlehnite excess of 
pressure is reipiiroil before the valve will lift, and there is 
always some leakage. 

17b. The Common Pump.— The Common Pump, 

also called the Suction Pump consists of a barrel or 
cylinder AB (fig. 19^), in which a piston P works 
smoothly and tightly ; a long pipe BO is connected to 
the barrel at B and terminates beneath the surface of 
water which is to be raised. There are two valves, lioth 
opening upwards, one at V within tHfe piston, closing an 
opening in it, and another at C the junction of the barrel 
and the pipe. The top of the barrel is generally provided 
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with a spout E. In the case of a hand-pump, the pkton 
rod is worked by means of a lever, oficn a bent one, 
called the pump-handle. 

To explain the action, let us start with the piston 
at the bottom of the barrel and the tube full of air above 
the water surface. As the piston is raised (fig. 19Q), the 
space below the piston is increased causing a fall of 
pressure fn it *: the atmospheric pressure acting on the 



Fig. 190. Fig. 200. Fic. 201. 


The action of an air pump. 

valve V closes it ; the valve C, however, opens due to 
pressure of air in pipe, which is greater than that of 
the air above the valve, and the air in BD expands 
into the part of the barrel below the piston. This 
causes the pressure on the surface of water in the tube 
to he less than the atmospheric pressure which acting 
upon the water outside D forces it up in the pipe. 

When the pisft)n reaches the top, its motion is 
reversed. The pressure in the cylinder is increased, 
and the valve C is in consequence closed. When the 
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air below the pistons is got compressed to atmosi^heric 
pressure, k begins to escape by pushing the valve V 
upwards (fig. 2C0'. This continues till the piston is 
again at the bottom of the cylinder. 

Other complete strokes follow, the w^ater rising 
higher and higher to the cylinder until it begins to- 
collect in the cylinder. When the p-ston is again 
lowered, water is forced through the valve v and at the 
next up stroke of the piston flows out by the spout* K 
(fig. 20 tV 

Since the water is raised in the tube solely by the 
atmosplieric pressure, it follows that t/ie height of the 
piston above the surjate of the 7 vater must nevtr exceed 
the height of a water barometer^ (ft*,— about 34 ft.). 
In practice, taking into account the weight of fhe valve 
etc., the limit of the working height of the fiiston is less 
than 34 ft. 

176. The Force Pump.— This differs from the 
common pump in as much as the piston 1* is solid and 
has no valve ; a pipe DE rises Irom close to the bottom 



of the cylinder and is cloAcd with a valve D (fig. 2C2) 
opening outward from the cylinder. 
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Al each down-stroke the water collected in the 
barrel is forced out throiigli tlie valve I> and up flie 
delivery pipe K, and at each upstroke the valve I) closes 
due to the back-j)ressure ()f the water in the pipe E and 
water collects within the barrel (fig. 203). 

'rhe height to whicli tlie water can be forced depends 
on the force applied at the handle and the strength of 
the pump. ^ ^ 

'riio (Iriiinntrc of (loop mines is u&ufilly efieoted by a series of 
pumps. The water is JLrst raised by one pump to a resefvoir into 
wiiioli (lips the siietion tube of a seoond pump which sends the 
water up to a second res-cr voir, find so on. 'I'he piston rods of 
the dilTorent pumps are all joined to a single rod called tlie spea*' 
which rccoivcK its motion from a steam engine. 



Fig. 204. 

^tanual Fire-engine, 

Tl-ie flow in the delivery tube Ov' the forcc-pjmp, as 
just described, will be intermittent, the water flowing 
only during the down-stroke of the piston. To obtain a 
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cVntinuous stream, two force-pumps may be so joined 
as to have a common deliver)' tube and the two pistons 
in the two barrels worked by a common handle, so 
that as one piston descends, the other ascends. Even 
then the action ot the pistons momentarily stops, when 
their motions are reversed. 

In order to produce a continuous jet of water from 
the hose, an air chamber is provident wiik the pump. 
Ttiis i^ simply a large metal dome iR, in fig. 203) partly 
filled with air. The delivery tube leads into this chamber 
whence a hose E, whose end is well below the air in the 
chamber, leads up the height retjuired When the 
'Water is rapidiy pumped into the chamber, it rises above 
the lower open end of the hose, and (:on>presses the 



Ij:/ 


Fig. 204. 

Steam Fire-engine.* 

air in the chamber, while part of the water is forced out 
at tl e f^ame time. During the upward stroke of the 
piston the v.ilve T is dosed and the air in the chamlier 
being no longer subjected to the pressure expands, thus 

• The figure ie nilaptcd from a drawing given fti the Fivhi 
Course of Physics hy Milhkun nud Gale. 
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driving the water up the hose. Thus a continuous Aqw 
of water is maintained. 

The Manual Fire-engine (fig. 204) consists of two 
force-pumps connected to a common air-chamber. The 
Steam Fire-engine (fig. 205) is a double-action force- 
pump with a horizontal barrel. The piston is driven 
backwards and forwards by steam power, and water 
enters the fiarrc! on the two sides of the piston, alter- 
nately. Each half forms a complete pump. The#student 
will find it quite interesting to follow the action of the 
pump from a study of the diagram given. 

177. The Siphon. — This is an instrument by 
mieans of which a vessel filled with a liquid may be 
emptied, whcjn the ordinary process of pouring the liquid 
off is not convenient or desired. It is a bent tube CD 
(llg. 2 c 6) open at both ends, one limb being longer than 



Fkj. 20(>. Fig. 207. 

the other. It is first filled with the liquid to be drawn 
off ; the ends are then temporarily closed with the 
fingers, and the shorter leg is placed below the level 
of the licjuid in the vessel to be emptied. The other 
•end is outside this vessel and below the level of the 
liquid ^rface. On opening the two ends, the liquid 
at once flows through the tube. 

" G. P.— 21 
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(*.'110 priii,ciplo of tho action of the inKtyii-nient is readily' 
understood. Let CD be the hi«rhosi portion of the tube, which 
is horizontal, and let h and h* denote the vertLal heights of the 
points C and D respectively. Then 

Pressure at C = — hdg 

Pressure €*it D = •K^k'd'g 

where is atmospheric pressure and d the density of the liquid. 
Now h < h* ft j 

Pressure at C> Pressure at D. 

Plence water will flow from C towards I), and the 
atmospheric pressure will again raise water t-o C : thus 
a continuous flow will t)e maintained. 

The two conditions which must hold, S(j| that the 
siphon can act are — 

^ 9 - 

(1) 'I’he level A of the liquid in the vessel which 
is to be emptied, must be above the end B of the siphon 
tube by which the liquid will flow out. 

(2) 'rhe height of the top of the siphon above the 
liquid in the vessel to be emptied must be less than the 
height of the corresponding lir|uid barometer. 

For convenience in filling, the siphon is often made 
in the form, called Aspirating Siphon, shown in fig. 207 
where it is provided with a side-tube. t)no end of the 
siphon is inserted in the liquid to be removed while the 
othei end is closed, and the operator applies suction 
at the side-lube till the IFjuid flows over. In siphons- 
for commercial purposes, the suction is usually produced 
by a pump. 

The siphon may be employed to produce the 
intermittent flow of a liquid. Fig. 208 represents a cup 
in which there is a siphon with its shorter arm termi- 
nating near the bottom, while the longer arm jiasses 
through the bottom. If liquid be poured into the cup, 
the level will gradually rise both in the vessel and in the 
shorter branch of the siphon, till it reaciies the top of 
the bend, when the tube is tilled with the liquid and 
begins to discharge the liquid. If the liquid escapes 
by the siphon faster than it is supplied to the vessel, 
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the level in the cup gradually sinks until the shorter 
branch no lotiger dips "in the liquid. The siphon is 
then empty and the flow ceases. If the supply of the 
liquid be allowed to continue, the siphon will recom- 
mence its action, when the level of the liquid again rises 
to the level of the bend. 

In Tantalus’ Cup (fig. 208) the siphon is concealed 
inside a tigftre df Tantalus, jjlaced in the vase, whose 
mouth is' just above the top of the siphon. V'^ater is 
poured into the vessel, and no sooner does it reach the 
top of the siphon and approach his lips than the water 
all flows away through the siphon, Jeaving him as thirsty 
as ever. 



Fi«. 208. 



Pio. 209. 


The siphon mav be employed to produce the inter- 
mittent flow of a liquid. Fig. 209 represent a vessel in 
which there is a siphon with its shorter arm terminating 
near the bottom, while the longer arm passes through 
the bottom. If a small stream of water flows into the 
vessel, the level will gr-idually rise both in the vessel and 
in the shorter branch of the siphon, till it reaches the 
top of the bend, when the tube is filled with the liquid. 
The siphon then acts, and a powerful rush of water issues 
through the pipe S until the vessel is emptied. , If the 
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supply of^ the liquid be allowed to continue, the siphon 
will re-commence its action when the level of the liquid 
again rises to the level of the bend. 

The same principle is applied in the automatic flush’^ 
ing tanks used for sanitary purposes. 

It is to an action of this kind that the Natural 
Intermittent Springs are generally attributed. Suppose 
a subterranean reservoir communicate with an outlet by 
a bent Ifibe forming a siphon, and is fed by a stream of 
water at a slower rate than the siphon is able to 
discharge it. When the water reaches the top of tlie 
bend, the siphon is charged, and tlie reservoir is emptied. 
The flow will begin again when the siphon is charged 

after a time. ' 

• 

178. Mechanical Air Pumps.— The air-pump 
is an instrument constructed for the purpose of ])uinping 
air cut of a closed vessel. Air pumps may be of two 
distinctly different types : one type being known as the 
mechanical air-pump, and the other as the mercurx pump. 

The air pump was invented by Otto von Ouericke 
about Jt is almost identical in construction 

and similar in action wiih the common waterqiump 
described in art. 175. This consists of a cylindrical 
metal barrel AB fig. 210), in which an air-tight 
piston, B, can be workul up and down by a hanclle. 
This piston has a valve opening upwards. The barrel 
communicates through the tube D with the bell-jar 
receiver or a vessel R, to be exhausted, which fits 
air-tight on the flat, circular disc EF. At the junction 
of the barrel and the tube D, there is a second valve 
a also opening upwards. D is provided wuth a stopcock 
(not shown in the figure), by turning which air may he 
admitted within the receiver. To indicate the extent 
of exhaustion in R a manometer may be connected with 
the pipe D by a brass side-lube. 

To understand the action, suppose the piston to be 
at the bottom of the barrel. In the up-stroke, the valve 
in the piston at orxe closes and the pressure of air within 
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the barrel below P falls. The air in the re.ceiver and 
tube lifts the valve and expands into the barrel ; thus 
the pressure in R is reduced. When the piston is forced 
downwards 21 t), it compresses the air in the 
barrel below it. This at once closes the valve a and 
tvhen the pressure of air in the barrel becomes greater 



An air pump in action. 

than tile atmospheric pressure, the piston valve opens 
and allows the air to escape from Ijs^nealh the piston to 
the upiJLT part of the barrel and thence lo the outer 
air. At the next upstroke the air left in the receiver 
will again expand so as to fill both the receiver and 
the barrel. 'I'liis process of exhaustion goes on until a 
fairly low vacuum is provided in the receiver. 

To calculate the density of the air left in the receiver 
after a mimber of strokes is rather simple. Let 
f' = volume nf the receiver 11 and pipe !). 

V = viilinnc of the barrel between tlie two valves when the 
piston is at the top of its upstroke, 
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' is clear that at each upstroke a volume v of air expands 
to F+v, and thereby becomes rarefied. If the original density 
of air be 7), the density 7, after the first uj)stroke is criven bv 

Or d. = D 


Similarly, the density d.^ after the second upstroke. 



Tims llic density of air left in the receiver after n upstrokes 
i.s given by 



-Vccording to l>oylc‘s l^aw, pressure of a gas is proportional 
to its density, we have 



where/,, is the pressure after n strokes and /’is original atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


The result shows that the value of d , can never 
become zero (indicating a perfect vacuum), but it luay 
be made very small after a sullicicnt nunil>cr of strokes, 
provided the pump is mechanically perfect. 

Jiufc a pump of this* jjattern is never mecliunically perfect. 
There is always a certain amount of leakage in action. Then 
there must alwavN Ik* a small cUaranie /.<•., a s]jac(* Jcfl at tlu* 
Ijortora of the barrel even when the piston is ]jusiied ‘full home.' 
After pumping for .‘.•ometime there* come*s a slaire when the 
valves do not open, and the air between them alternately 
expands into the barrel and is forced Inu-k into the elearance. 
Further, tlie valves, however light, require a force to be ojjcnod, 
and when the pressure of the air in the receiver bccoins very 
low, if i.s unable to raise the valve a during the iijistroke of the 
piston. Another point to be noticed in the w(»rking of the ]>um|» 
is that when the exhaustion i.s carried to a certain evtent. tin* 
exce.ws of pressure <in the uppersidc of tl»e piston over that of 
the air in the barrel below it makes the pump hard to work. 


179. Double-barrelled Pump.-— This is shown in 
fig. 212. In the ordinary singk-birrdied i)ump no air 
is expelled in the downstroke ; in the Double-barrelled 
Pump, also called Hawksbe^s Air Puvip^ there are 
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!two barrels instead of one, and the pistons are workxcl 
up and down by means of a rack-and-pinitn arrange- 
ment, so that when the pinion K is turned by a lever 
handle w, one piston rises as the other falls ; thus air 
is exhausted during each stroke. It will be noticed in 
iig. 2 1 2 that the passages from the two barrels unite into 
.a single passage. 



0 



Fig. ms. 

A foiiTJtain in vacuo. 


'Fhis arrangement possesses two advantage.s. 'First, 
the air is exhausted twice as quickly as with a single 
barrel. Sccniully, since the atmospheric pre.ssurc lends 
to depress each piston, its effect on one of the pistons 
whicli IS rising, is just balanced by that on the other 
which is (lescending : less force, therefore, is necessaiy 
to raise the piston than in the ordinary pump. 

Uut tlio fccoiul advantage exists rather at the beginning 
of the stroke only, for the air below the descending p^iston is 
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cnrppressod, and its pressure increases till it becomes equal to 
that of the" atmosphere and raises the piston vu.lve. During the 
remainder of the stroke, the atmospheric pressure on the other 
piston is entirely unbalanced. As* the exhaustion proceeds, the 
comDeris.itin;;; action at all parts of the stroke becomes more 
complete ; the pump, accordingly, becomes easier to work. 

Use of the Air-pump 

At the time when the air-pump was ii^ven1,ed, experi- 
ments were devised to demonstrate the effect of a 
vacuiimj- some of which have already been described, 

, the bursting of a bladder (fig. 171), the experiment 
with Magdeburg hemispheres (fig. 176), Mercury Rain 
(fig. T05), inflation of *a toy balloon (fig. 169), Guinea 
and Feather experiment (jg. 47). , 

F'ig. 21^ represents a Fountain in Uicuo. It is 
simply an elongated flask, the base of which is piercccl 
by a lube fitted with a stop-cock below and terminating 
in a fine nozzle within the flask. 

Expt. 109. Screw the Husk to the )»late of an. air-pump amt 
exhaust the air from inside it. After elo8in.tr the Btup-cork 
trcinsfcr the (la.<sk in a vessel of water and open the siop-eoek. 
Tiic water beiiiir pressed by the atmosphere, in foived through 
the no/./.le in a ,jut, as shown in the diTiwing. 

Besides its use in the laboratory, the exhausting air- 
pump finds an application in many industries. It is 
employed in sugar refinery to lower the boilin.g point of 
the syrup ; in exhausting the globes of incandescent 
electric lamps ; in ]-^arts of ice-making inaciiinciy : in 
exhaustin.g the ^lir from vessels meant for preserving 
foods etc., etc. 

16 Q. Condensing Pnmp — This is an air-pump 
for comjiressing the air. It consists of a i>arrel All, in 
which works a piston P (fig. 214). AB communicates 
at one end through a stop-cock with the Receiver or the 
vessel into which air is to be comiiressed. Both the 
pibton and the end of the barrel contain valves, 1 C and 
F, opening towards the receiver. 

Let the piston be at the end of the barrel near the 
valve F. In the b-.ick’vard stroke, the pre.ssure in the 
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barrel below the piston is reduced ; the valve F is closed 
by the pressure in the receiver while the atmospheric- 
pressure opens the valve ^E, and the barrel is filled with 
air at the atmospheric pressure. In the forward stroke,, 
the valve K is closed and F is opened ; hence all the air 
Irom the barrel is forced into the receiver. This process 
is repeated in every complete stroke of the piston. 



Fig. 214. 

A comlonsiiii' pump. 

The piston valve is not necessary, if there be a hole 
in the side of the barrel just below liie outermost posi- 
tion of the piston. 

The ])i*eH»ure of the comprcKserl nir after a piren number 
of Htrokc.«> of the piston may be easil}* calculated. Let 

V = vidumo of the receiver 

r* = volume of the barrel 

D = ilensity of the atmospheric nir. 

At each b.'ickvvard stroke, a volume v of air at atmosplieric 
pressure enter?, the barrel- At eacdi forward stroke this air 
u liters the, rccsivor. 

Jleiicft after « comple*f strokes tlio mass of air in the 
receiver = ( V O 

• 

Hut its actual volume is V. Let its dciisitv be d_ 

*■ . 

Tiicu V. = (V’ +nv), D 
= (1 +nvl\). D 

If iLiylo’s law is assumed to liold here, the pressure 
within U after n strokes is given by « 

fn = ■"■(1+wp V) 

where ir is the atmospheric pressure. 

In the common Bicycle Pump or Cycle Tyre Inftator 
(fig. 215), the valve in the piston is replaced by a con- 
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•trivance called the Cup-valve ; A cup-shaped disc of 
leather, a little larger than the barrel of the pump is 
attached to a loosely fitting metal piston composed of 
two circular plates -of smaller diameter than the barrel 
between which the leather is held. During the iip-stroke 



Fig. 215. Fic. 216 


the cii]) collapses inwanls and allows air to pass by it : 
•on the down-stroke the leather ])resses liglit against the 
walls of the barrel preventing the escape of air round the 
piston. 

181. Use of the Compressed Air.— Comiiression 
pumps are used in forcing carbonic acid gas into 
reservoirs containing the water which is to be aerated. 
0)mpressed air is largely used in siippl>ing air to a 
Diving-bell or a Caisson. A Diving Bell (llg. 216) 
is an apparatus fur enabling a man to descend to a con- 
siderable depth under water to exatuine the foundation 
■of a pier etc. It is a heavy, bell-shaped vessel of iron, 
closed at the top and open at the bottom and contains a 
platform inside It is lowered by means of chains and 
sinks of its own >veight. As the bell descends, the 
pressure of water increases arid compresses the air in the 
interior. Hence, to prevent water from rising into tlje 
bell, and alsG to enable the workmen to breathe, a cons- 
tant supply of air is pumped into the bell through a tube 
Irom the surface by means of a condensing pump, the 
surplus air bubbling out from the lower edges of 
the bell. 
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The so-called Caisson^ much used in bridge building, 
is simply a stationary diving bell sunk to the bottom I)!' 
the water and filled with compressed air at the same 
pressure as the water outside. 

An air-gun may be described as a valveless condens- 
ing pump Kig. 217 is a section of a ‘Gem’ air-gun 
with the mechanism set ready for firing. In the stock 
of the gun, is ^lie cylinder^ in which an accurately 
fitting and hollow piston works. There is a stout steel 
springs comjDressed between the inside end of the’ piston 
and the upper end of the bull. 'I’o set the gun, the 
catch, is pressed down so that its hooked end 
disengages from the stock, and then the bane/, 
is bent do\vnwards on pivot l\ This slides the lower 
end of the, compressing lever towards the butt ; 
and a projection on the guide 15 , working in a groove, 
lakes tiie piston with it. When the spring has been fully 



Fig. 1*17. 

Au air-«?u«. 

compressed, the triangular lip of the rockifig cam, R, 
engages with a groove in the piston’^ head and j)revents 
recoil when the barrel i.s returned to its original position. 
On pulling the tri^^er, the piston is released ^and 
Hies up the cylinder with great force, and the air in the 
cylinder is sudJenlx compressed and driven through 
the bore of tiie barrel, blocked by the leaden bullet, 
to whicli the whole energy of the expanded spring is 
tran:>niiiiecl through the elastic medium of the air. 
There are several other good types of air gun, all of 
which, ‘however, work on the principle described 
above. 
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The action of Pneumatic Tyres in reducing vibration 
and increasing the speed of vehicle is explained by 
figs. 2iS and arQ. When the tyre encounters a large 
Slone, it laps over it (fig. 2;S), and reduces the 



Fig. 21S. Fig. L'lO. 

deflection of the direction of movement. When an 
iron-tircfl wheel (fig. 219), however meets a similar obs- 
tacle, it has to rise riglu over it, often ium| ing ir.lo the 
air, whicli necessarily causes a charfiTO in direction of 
motion ; and this means a loss of forward velocity. 

Compressed air is also used in manometers in the ’ 
liquefaction of ga-ses, in driving excavating machines, iii 
propelling torpedoes within water, m the air-brakes of a 
railway train, in driving pneumatic despatch lubes. In the 
pneumatic po.si, a carrier cylinder containing dehpatches 
moves aiT-vtight in an undergrounc smooth metal tube ; 
by exhausting the air at the forward end of the earlier 
and compressing the air at the other end, the train is 
blown through the tube with great velocity. 

182. Hiero’s Fountain —It derives its name from 
its inventor, Hiero, ivho lieved at xMexandria, 123 B. C. 
It consists of a dish A and two globes B and C. A tube 
1 ) runs from A to the the b.ottom of the lower globe C (fig. 
220), a second tube E connects the u[)pcr parts of the 
two globes, and a third tube E proceeding from the 
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bottom of the upper globe li passes through a cork ai 
the centre of the dish A and ends in a fine jet. 



Fig. i’20.* Fig. 221. 


liero's fountain. intermittent fountain. 

Expt. 110. Fill the upper globe with water by removing 
the eork in A. Ilcplaee the tube F and pour water in the dish. 
The water flows llinjiiirh 1) to collec't into the globe C and 
displaces the air in it w'Jiieh passes up into the globe 15 anil 
presses on the water there. Thus the water from 13 is forced 
out ill a jet as represented in the flgnre. 

183. Intermittent Fountain.— Fig. 221 shows 
the plan of working of an intermittent fountain. It 
consists of a globe A formed by a fla.sk held in an 
inverted position, a basin or a funnel B and a collecting 
vessel C. The rubber stopper of the flask is pierced 
with holes through which run the efflux tubes c and a 
central tube open at both ends extends nearly to the 
inverted bottom of the flask above and to the middle 
of the funnel below. A piece of cork with a jet tube is 
fitted at the outlet of the funnel. 
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' Suppose A is filled wilh water which will flow through 
the efflux tubes c and air will pass up tlirough the 
central tul)c. lint as the water issues from the efilux. 
tubes mucli faster than it escapes from the funnel, the 
level of w’ater in the funnel rises till the lower end of the 
central tube is covered. As the external air cannot now 
enter A, the pressure of air in A rapidly diminishes until 
the efflux fn)m the lubes c is stop[)ed by \he 'atmospheric 
pressurv'. But as .'water continues to flow* out of the 
funnel, the bottom of the central tube is again uncovered, 
air enters and the flow recommences ; the same changes 
will then be repeated.* 


184. 

vessel A 


Pneumatic Inkstand.— It consists of a glass 
of the shape of that shown in llg. 222, com- 
municating at the bottom with 
an open tubulure B. The ink- 
stand is rd most wholly filled 
with ink, care being taken to 
hold it in an inclined position, 
so that the air inside A may 
escape. While at rest, the level 
of the ink inside A is higher 
than that in the tubulure B, 
the pressure of the air inside 
being a little less than that of 
the atmosphere on the ink in 
use, the level of ink in B sinks ; 
as soon as it is lower than the corner C, a bubble of 
air passes^ into A. Now the pressure inside A is in- 
creased, and the level of ink descends in A and ascends 
in B*. When the level of ink inside sinks to the level of 
C, the inkstand re'iuires refilling. Such a vessel pre- 
vents ink from too rapid evaporation. 



Syphon Ink-st.iiid, 
the tubulure. With 
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1. IvvpUiiij the action of the Kiphon, Does it act in ar 
vacuum ? 

A small hole is made in one leg of a siphon, how does this 
affect its working ? 

2. If the rec*civ(;r of an exluiustion pump has double the- 
^volurne of thi) bai i*el, find the density of the air remaining after 
10 strokes, neglecting leakage etc*. 

3. Air is forcerl into a vessel by a compression, pump whoso 
barrt‘l hns I,' 10 of the volume of tlie vessel. Compute the 
density uf thi; air in the vessel after 20 Btrokes. 

4. Describe in detail with a diagram a condensing pump 
and its mode of action. 

'I’he IkiitcI ap<l receiver of n condensing pump have capacities 
of 7n (*.«•, and 1,00(J f?.e. rcspectivel\ , How many Btrokes will 
be remiircd to raise the pressure of the air in the receiver from- 
one to four atmosplieres ? [C. i/,— 192.S 

5. Describe aiul sketch the Common Forcc-riimp, 
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186. Molecular Motions in Gases.— The 

'molecular niolion in solids and liquids have already 
been dealt with in articles iiS and 151. Convincini; 
■evidence of the supposition that the molecules of a gas 
also are in a stale of continual and rapid motion is found 
in the familiar observations of diffusion in gases, ten- 
dency of gases to indefjnue expansion and *lhe variation 
•of cas pressure with alterations in its volume. 


If ammonia, or chlorine, or a volatile perfume be 
brought into a room, the odour becomes perceptible 

Diffusion of ^ ‘’•'V'' i" '‘I’ 

room, even thougli the air inside the 

room be still Again, it is shown that 
if two globes shown in lig. 223 provided with stop-cocks 
be filled, the upper one with hydrogen and the lower 
one with carbon dioxide gas and be screwed to one 
another, the chemical analysis after a 
few hours shows that in sjiiie of the 
great difference in density,— for carbon 
dioxide gas is nearlv 22 times heavier 
than liydj’ogen, — the two gases mix 
uniformly in the two globes. This 
passing of gases into one another, in 
apparent violation of the laws of weight 
is called the Diffusion of gases. 

The most striking property that we 
notice in a gas is 
that of its unlimited 
expansibility. Ex- 
periments to illusttate this have been Fig. 22 ?. 
given ifi arts. 157 and 170. Again, the very simple 


Fjxpansibility of 
•gasep. 
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fact that a high degree of exhaustion may be brought 
about an air-pump depends upon the fact that the air 
in the receiver expands and fills up the entire vessel 
at each up-stroke of the piston. Indeed, but for this 
property of gases the pump would have been useless. 

The facts can be satisfactorily explained by the 
only supposition that molecules in a gas arc in continual 
motion. Thus, when the piston is drawn up, the mcle-t 
cules of air which are already moving in that direction, 
follow it up. Again as the piston can be worked very 
Ta]nJly to bring about a rapid exhaustion, it follows 
that the velocity of the molecules of a gas must be very 
considerable. 

It follows that* gas molecules must, in course of 
motion, strike the boundary walls of the vessel \vhich 
contains the gas and exert an outward 
of pressure on them, the pressure being 

’ called the pressure oi llie gas. 

Further, the moving molecules must be perfectly elastic, 
so that after each collision they rebound with the same 
velocity as before ; otherwise, their momentum would 
decrease with each collision and the pressure of a gas 
would decrease with time, which, howevtr, is not "the 
fact. Hence it is inferred that the molecules are in a 
state of perpetual motion. 

186 . The Kinetic Theory of Gases.— The as- 
sumptions mentioned above may be summarized into 
what is citlled the Kinetic Theory of Gases. It states 
that ' • 

The molecules of a gas are in a state of rapi^f per. 
petual motion in straight lines. The molecules ate con-- 
tinually colliding against the walls of the boundary 
vessel and against one another. Further, they are per- 
fectly elastic and rebound after a collision without any 
loss of momentum. 

Assume that a closed vessel contains n molecules, 
and that the ceaseless cannonade of molecules on the 
walls of the vessel produces an average pressure p. 


G, P.— 22 
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Molecular 
attraction in 
gases. 


Imagine 9 similar molecules to be squeezed into the 
^ , same vessel,— in other words, the 

oy e B uB,w. density to be doubled,— the number of 
blows struck per second against a surface, and hence the 
pressure, are doubled. This is but another way of stating 
Boyle’s Law. 

Except under very high pressures the molecules of 
,a gas are at distances apart which are l&rge*in comf)arir | 
son with, the diameter of the molecules, and intermole* ^ 
cular attraction is quite negligible 
thus when steam is condensed to 
wafer, it- shrinks to t/i6oo of its 
original volume, air liquefied is re- 
duced to t/8oo of its ordinary -volume. • At high 
pressures molecules of some gases are too "crowded to 
have this attractive force neglible. Then Boyle's law 
does not hold good. 

The temperature of a gas is associated with the 
molecular kinetic energy. If heat be supplied to a 
quantity of a gas, the speed of the 
molecules increases. Now if the 
volume remains constant, the number 
of molecular impacts on the boundary walls, in other 
words the pressure of the gas, increases ; if the pressure 
be constant, the volume increases. 

At the same temperature, the average velocity of the 
molecules is not the ^ame for all gases. At normal 
. , temperature and pressure 1 c.c. of air 

velocrtY.*^^ ” ‘ exerts a pressure of 1033 grams per 
, ' * sq. cm., and under the same condi- 

tions, I c c. of hydrogen exerts the same pressure. But 
the latter gas weighs only one fourteenth as much as 
the air. It is evident that to exert the same pressure 
the hydrogen molecules must be moving much more 
rapidly than the air molecules ; the average velocity of 
the air molecules under normal conditions is calculated 
to be 450 metres per second, and that of the hydrogen 
molecules the enormous speed of about 1 700 metres or- 
i mile'rouyhiy per second. 


Tern perat are 
of a gas. 
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187. Diffusion of Oases through . PoroiA 
Walls. — Further evidence of the difference in the 
molecular velocities of different pascs is obtained in the 
phenomenon of diffusion of gases through porous vessels. 

Expt. 111. Glose^the open end of a porous cylindrical cell 
of nnglazed earthon\mre with a rubber stopper. Fix the end 
of a long, narrow glass tube of the shape 
shown in tig. 224 through the stopper ; 
clamp the tube vertically. The lower - 
part of the tube is bent into a U-f(R*m and 
contains coloured water. 

Place a gas jar containing hydrogen 
over the porous Cylinder. The issue of a 
jet of water from the mouth of the tube 
ahows that the pressure of the gas inside 
the coll is rapidly increasing. Remove 
tlie bell-jar ; the hydrogen insule the cell 
now cliiTuses outwards. Water at . once 
begins to rise in the tube, showing that the 
inside pressure is now rapidly decreasing. 

The explanation is as follows : — 
If there are as many hydrogen 
molecules per cubic centimetre out- 
side the cell as there are molecules 
per cubic centimetre inside, then, 
since the velocity of the latter is four times as great 
as that of the former, the hydrogen molecules will 
strike the partition four times as frequently as the air 
molecules strike it, and the former will pass inwards 
through the pores of the ])artition four times as rapidly 
as the latter. Since the inside is thus gaining molecules 
faster than it is losing them, the pressure in it •increases. 
When the bell jar is removed, the hydrogen whiclNhas 
passed inside now begins to pass out faster than the 
outside air passes in, and hence the inside pressure is 
-diminished. 



Fig. 224 . 
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Exercise 11 (Page 28) 

2 . (/ 5 ) I ft. — 30*48 cm ; 

I in =3 54 cm. 

4 . I Ivilogr:im = 2-204.6 1 l»s. 

1 grain — *002 lbs. 

5 . About 64 gms. 

Exercise III (Page 46) 

5 . 8 min. 39*6 sec. : i?o“ 

6. 41 ft. per sec-. 

9 . 5 ft. per sec ; 5*58 

ft. per sec. 

10. 4*24 mi. per hour, 

11 ' 59 ’ 3 * per sec. 

Exercise IV (Page 75) 

3 . ('0 iS gm ; {b) 20*78 ozs; 

{c) 145 kg ; 4*02 02s. 

4 . 2^ lbs. 5 40 lbs. 

7 \ m 5 * *^378 lbs. 

7 . ^-45 lbs. 

8. 3 min. 53*4 sec. 

10. 3 ft from the man who 

bf'ars 94 Ibs.j, 

11. 32 lbs. 

Exercise V (Page 88 ) 

1. 576 ft. ; 176 ft 

2 . iSA*units. 3. 350 ft. 


4 . o*i6 ft. ; 4*4 ft. 

5. 2*003 ^ec. 6* 6? 5 sec. 

8 2gl, ft. per sec. 

9 . 1200 ft. per sec. 

Exercise VI (Page 103) 

5 20 11 >s. 

6 . i4o\ inches from the 
end of the tube weigh- 
ing 8 oz. 

7 . iH“. 26'. 

8. 2'i ft. from the end 
nearest to 1 1b. 

9 . iV from the heavier end. 

10. 0*0773 in from the di&c 

centre. 


Exercise Vll (Page 112) 

2 . 120 gm. 3. •‘^75. 

4. 3 46 lbs. 

Exercise VllI (Page 138) 

1 . 3 lbs. 

2. 22*. 8' with the horizon. 

3. 12 in. from the end 

where the Mnaller 
force is applied. 

4 . 50 lbs. 

5 . 840 lbs 

6. 37 sl lbs. 7 . 21 lbs. 
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Exercise IX (Page 150) 

1. 25. 

3 . 99 4 cm. 

5. 071 sec. 

6. 9*3 cm. ^ 

7 . 99*39 cm. ; loses. 

10 . Shortened by 0 4 mm. 

• • 

Exercise X (Page 168) 


8 (l^o^^,x62-5ft. lbs. 

10 . 14376384 X 10^ fr. lbs. 

13 . i X 250 x' 2240 X jbs. 


Exercise XII (Page 196) 


2. o 0592 cm. 

3. 1*13 litres. 

4 . o 5 ^ins. per c. c. 

5 . 2".4[ C, and 5*.4 C. 

Exercise XIII (Page 208) 

2. 1 mm. 


Exercise XlV (Page 227) 


2. 1133*6x10“ dynes. 

4 . 680x981 dynes. 

5 . 625 lbs. wt. 

6. 1000 gm. wt. (top). 

2000 „ „ (bottom)., 

150J »* .* (sides). 


Exercise XVI (Page 249) 

0 

1. 100 cc. • 

2. tfold— 13-9 gm. ; 
silver— 6-1 gm. 

3 . 4o,coS cu. ft. 

6. 30 gms. 7. 2 c. c. 
10. 20 c c. ; 31. 

Exercise XV II (Page 26?^ 

I cm. 

ST 50 gms. to be added. 

5. 82 gins. 6. 360 gms.. 

7. 180 gins. 8. 0*8* 

19 . 6437*5 cu. yds. 11. 21. 

12. 025. 

Exercise XIX (Page 303) 

5. 8264*46 litres. 

6. 1033-6x981 dynes. 

7 . 15*7 lbs. per sq. in- 

Exercise XX (Page 312) 

1 1*327 gm. 

2. 46*2 in. 

3. 0*32 c.c. 

4 . xi3i^».^ 

5 500 mm. • ^ 

6. «>oo mm. 

7- 6xold pressiii'o. 10. 2 in. 

Exercise XXI (Page 333)* 

2. 

3. 3 atmospheres, A. 40. 
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Bottle, specific f^ravily, 256 
Boyle’s Law, 304 
Bramah’s Press, 224 
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Buoyancy of the air, 296 
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Capstan, 123 ' *' * 

Capillarity, 270 
Cartesian Diver, 246 
Centre of mass, 92 

„ of (Iravity, 91 : experi- 
ment on, 93 
Centrifuural Force, 66 
Centripetal* Force, 6(V 
C. (1. S. Systeir 'of measure- 
ment. 10 

Circular Motion, 64 
Co-ofHcient of Friction, 108 
Cog-wheels, 123 
Coliesion. 205 
Common hydrometer, 259 
Compounds, 174 
Consorvatit)U of energy, 165 
Collide, 75 

Degree, 26 
Density, 192 
Displaeement, 31 
Diving-bell, 32S 
Divisilnlity, 187 
Double-barrtdled Pump, 327 
Double weigliing, 135 
Ductility, 198 
Dynamies, 6 
Dyne, 53 

Klasticity, 190, 199 
■Electrons, 179 

Energy, 2, 154 ; kinetic, 155 ; 
potential, 157 ; transforma- 
tion of, 160 ; conservation 
of, 165 ; disHi])atiou of, 166 
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